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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
closes its sixtieth vol- 
ume, marking an exist- 
ence of thirty years, 
twenty-six of which it 
has been in the hands of 
the present publishers. 
Marking as it does also 
the close of the last 
school year in the nine- 
teenth century, this sou- 
venir issue is appropri- 
ately devoted to a review of the progress made in education 
in the last one hundred years. The greatest achievement 
is,no doubt, the establishment of the free common school for 
the universal education of the people. Deep-rooted preju- 
dices had to be overcome, one by one, before the upbuild- 
ing could be begun. The thought that the poor are as 
much entitled to a good education as the rich had not 
entered the public conscience a century ago, tho several 
leaders were valiantly fighting forits practical recognition. 
To-day it is universally recognized that the education of 
the masses is the paramount necess ty in a democracy. 
Society does not dole out education asa gift, but provides 
for it and demands participation in it as a means of self- 
protection. Text-books and other tools are furnished, 
free, and in some states clothing can be obtained by the 
poor, to remove economic obstacles as much as possible. 

Among the builders of the common school as we have 
it, stand out prominently Luther, Comenius, Basedow, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Horace Mann. Luther established 
the idea of civic obligation and state authority in public 
education. Comenius outlined the first complete scheme 
of education, extending from the mother’s school to the 
university. Basedow began the conversion of the world 
to the principle of a secularized public instruction. 

Thomas Jefferson introduced the idea of the complete 
system of the free education of a free people at public 
expense. The adoption of a plan for the universal edu- 
cation of the people in common schools free to all was 
largely the result of Horace Mann’s heroic advocacy. 
His inspired zeal made the idea an essential part of the 
national creed, tho the full meaning of its import could 
not assert itself until after the emancipation of slaves. 

Perhaps we ought to add to this list the name of 
Father Pestalozzi, who freed the world from the preju- 
dice against the education of the poor. He showed that 
by a wise training and instruction of the children born 
in poverty, they would be enabled to rise above their 
miserable surroundings by their own efforts and that 
thus society would be relieved of the life-long care of 
them. Before Pestalozzi’s day society felt no respon- 
sibility as regards equalization of educational opportu- 
nities. Even the great inspirer of the French Revolu- 
tion, the paradoxical Jean Jacques Rousseau, who made 
the phrases Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité pass into the 
popular currency, felt convinced that the poor do not 
need education, and that the very hardness of their 
lives would force an education upon them better than 
any school or schoolmaster could give them. Still the 
belief in the equality of man and the necessity of a uni- 
versal education is so completely infused in the spirit of 
American institutions that the Jeffersonian idea, tho in- 
fluenced and reinforced by Pestalozzi, can be justly con- 
sidered home-grown. 
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The liberalization of the education of women might 
also be made a special topic in the review of the evolution 
of the common schools. But here we enter upon rather 
uncertain ground. The economic and social place ac- 
corded to woman is governed by varying standards pecu- 
liar to the different nationalities represented in this 
country. The foreigners who come to our shores to 
found a permanent home in this country, as a rule, be- 
come readily “ Americanized” in most respects, that is 
they adopt customs and views of the majority with which 
they come in daily contact and in turn slightly modify, 
in some instances, the beliefs and conditions they find. 
But the place of woman, being most fully revealed only 
in domestic relations and exclusive social circles, remains 
largely concealed. This may afford a limit as to the 
reason why it is taking so long to reach, in this country, 
any sort of equilibrium in the views touching female 
education. One of the first documents issued by Henry 
Barnard, soon after the organization of the National 
Bureau of Education of which he was the first commis- 
sioner, was a pamphlet giving the views of great thinkers 
upon female education. The discussion of the subject is 
still under way, tho it turns no longer upon the question 
of equalizing the educational advantages of men and 
women, but bears rather on the adjustment of studies to 
feminine working capacity. The common school offers 
the same opportunities to boys and girls alike. The 
very fact that it does not concern itself with questions of 
sex shows that results of a mighty evolution have become 
fixed in practice, whatever the theory may have to say. 

In the present number especial attention has been 
given to the development of the present character of 
female education, especially in secondary and higher in- 
stitutions. The great work of Jacob Abbott in this field 
is described in an interesting sketch prepared by one of his 
illustrious sons, the Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Miss Burlingame contributes an outline 
of the efforts made by well-known women pioneers. 

The thoughtful article by Mr. E. P. Powell gives a 
brief but comprehensive summary of the evolution in the 
general aspect of American education during the cen- 
tury. This is finely supplemented by the broad and 
clear exposition which Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. com- 
missioner of education, gives of the present status. 

The editor hoped to have each one of America’s four 
new dependencies represented but an accumulation of 
engagements prevented Superintendent Frye from fur- 
nishing a description of the educational conditions and 
needs of Cuba, and Commissioner Atkinson felt that he 
was not prepared to speak with any degree of authority 
of the Philippines, never having been to the islands be- 
fore. But the interesting historical sketch of Hawaiian 
education by Inspector-General Townsend and the 
straightforward statement of the needs of Porto Rico 
by General Groff, acting commissioner, throw much light 
on the responsibilities we have assumed as a nation. 

As in former years a special article is given to the 
education of the native Indian. The symposium closes 
with consideration of the two great subjects of study 
whose introduction in the elementary schools marked a 
new era in nineteenth century education. 

After the editorial pages, follow valuable summaries 
showing, in a measure, the educational activity of the 
year 1899-1900. The list of pedagogical books with com- 
ments is particularly commended to the attention of 
readers. 
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By E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. ¥. 


HE evolution of education in America during 
the nineteenth century is one of the most 
fascinating topics ever assigned to a writer. 
It really demands six full articles to do jus- 

tice to six periods—distinct and epochal ; 
but I shall consider them all in one con- 

densed survey. I am convinced that while 

we are apt to do justice to the theories of the eighteenth 
century, we are doing scant honor to the educational 
achievements of the nineteenth. 


Jefferson’s Plan of a Federal School System. 


The century opened with the most remarkable man in 
the presidential chair that America has yet produced. 
His greatness in politics has made less notable his work 
for education. But whoever studies Thomas Jefferson 
thoroly will be at a loss to decide whether he deserves 
most glory for being the first to embody ethics in poli- 
tics, or for his faith in the common people, or for his 
doctrine of the true federal union, or for his grasp of a 
complete school system. Jefferson found the common 
schools of New England a grand basis for a citizen-mak- 
ing institution. But whatever the colonies intended at 
the outset, pioneering had pushed settlements far out of 
reach of the higher schools about Boston and of Harvard. 
By 1800 Massachusetts and ‘Connecticut had reached 
out as far as Western New York and even into Ohio. 
With oxen and Indian trails they were glad of district 
schools and an occasional academy. In Virginia there 
was not much besides William and Mary. 

Jefferson conceived the idea of constructing for the 





A District School. 


whole land a single school system that would be bottomed 
on common schools, but reach up to universities. At 
first he seems to have dreamed out a national university 
at Washington, as sufficient for the whole Union. To 
achieve this he became a correspondent of Priestley and 
Dr. Cooper. Then he planned to bring over, in bulk, 
the whole university of Geneva. Washington objected 
that it would be unwise to place at the head of the re- 
public a foreign body of teachers, with monarchical 
instincts. Jefferson was convinced; antl the project 
dropped. His mind then worked out a federal scheme. 
He proposed to establish state universities and federalize 
these in a national university at Washington. The last 
ten years of his life were mainly devoted to making this 
plan practicable. His own state was won to the estab- 
lishment of the University of Virginia. 

Meanwhile he had sent his friend, Judge Woodward, 
to act as chief justice of the territory of Michigan. 
Full of Jeffersonian ideas, Woodward had hardly reached 
Michigan before he laid before the legislature a bill to 
create the “ Catholepistemiad or University of Michigan.” 
This quaintly classical bill was actually adopted by these 
New England pioneers in the woods, and the university 
was established in 1818. It was the first American state 
university ; it became in due time the model for nearly 
every new state, and many of the older ones. 

It was well for us that we had Thomas Jefferson to 
lay the corner stone of this great conception. The uni- 
versity, as he planned it, and as it was later carried out 
in his own state, was non-sectarian, scientific in aim, and 
was to be supported by public taxation. It anticipated 
nearly all the progress that the century 
was to bring forth. 

Meanwhile Jefferson and Washington 
labored hard to get the national univer- 
sity at Washington, which should be the 
head of a true American system—with 
the intent to create not a second-hand 
quality of European sentiment, but an 
independent national American view of 
whatever constituted politics, religion, 
and sociology. Unfortunately this part 
of the great plan was not inaugurated. 
But that portion of the plan which con- 
sisted in state systems, based on primary 
schools, and rising to an apex in a state 
university, was firmly fixed in the evolu- 
tion of the United States. 


Horace Mann’s Plan of a State System of 
Free Public Schools, 


Nothing progressive occurred in the 
history of American education after Jef- 
ferson until Horace Mann. As New 
Englanders moved westward, unable to 
carry with them the public school sys- 
tem, they accepted a makeshift of dis- 
trict schools, private schools, private 
academies, and private or sectarian col- 
leges. Samuel Adams in his inaugural 
as governor of Massachusetts, said that 
he “feared such institutions would de- 
tach the attention and influence of the 
wealthy from general support of town 
schools ; so that useful learning, instruc- 
tion, and social feelings in the early 
parts of life, might cease to be equally 
and universally disseminated.” This be- 
came true ; and it remained true for half 
acentury. This has been called “The 
half century of the private school.” 
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These schools grew up everywhere, but very unevenly. 
Academies were located where most money could be 
made—not most knowledge imparted and they were open 
only to boys. Naturally the adage became popular that 
the three r’s were enough for the poorer sort of folk. 

Compensative attempts were made by such people as 
Mary Lyon, Rev. Hiram Kellogg, and Joseph Emerson 
to give girls a chance at higher learning. All this, how- 
ever was tentative and sporadic—there was nowhere a 
state system of education for all the children of the 
state. 

Harrison Gray Otis in Boston and Governor Thacher 
vehemently opposed the establishment of public primary 
schools. But in 1818 they were out-voted, and an Eng- 
lish high school for boys was created in 1821. In 1825 
Boston established the first high school for girls. At 
this period in the controversy came Horace Mann. He 
began about 1824 to express the views that soon set 
going the second great American evolution in the nine- 
teenth century. He pictured the decadent condition of 
affairs in vivid colors; the utter failure of private schools 
to cover the field ; the need of a better system for the 
sake of higher citizenship. He advocated first, a system 
of free public schools, covering the whole state ; second, 
teachers educated by the state to adequately instruct. 
Both teachers and pupils should be supervised by the 
state. In 1834 Massachusetts created a school fund. 
Other states were already doing the same thing. 

In 1887 Gov. Edward Everett recommended the cre- 
ation of a state board of education. Horace Mann was 
selected as the secretary of sucha board. Well equipped 
intellectually, he was, after all, like Jefferson, grander 
for his moral power. He wrote in his journal, “ Hence- 
forth I dedicate myself to the supremest welfare of man- 
kind.” He declared that the common school was “ the 
greatest invention of man ;” and to improve it was the 
chief end of statesmanship. If you would get rid of 
vice you must have better schools. The school-house 
must be made wholesome ; the system supported by the 
state ; and the whole supervised by the most competent 


' experts. The final result was the establishment of nor- 


mal schools in 1888. 

The fight, however, was not over. Some towns voted 
that if girls must be educated at public expense they 
should be denominated charity scholars. Thirty-one 
grammar schools united in accusing Mr. Mann of ignor- 
ance and of perjured statements. New York state 
teachers joined in to crush him. Charles Sumner, Ed- 
ward Everett, and James Carter were among his chief 
supporters. It is enough to say that the evolution went 
on. Schools were graded. The modern high school 
was born. The state free’ system, which carried both 
boys and girls further than Harvard had done in 1800, 
was established in state after state with rapidity. 
Academies and private schools began to snuff out. The 
whole moral as well as intellectual tone of education 
went up with the establishment of the state system. 


Mahan Establishes Co-Education in Higher Institutions. 


Coincident with the work of Horace Mann in the East 
was that of Asa Mahan in the West. Mann was work- 
ing at the bottom; Mahan at the top. A graduate of 
Hamilton college in 1826, he had early comeinto collision 
with conservatism. In 1835, while preaching in Cincin- 
nati, occurred an outbreak in Lane Theological seminary. 
To retain Southern students, the subject of slavery had 
been tabooed. Against this iron rule, refusing free 
speech, the students revolted and a secession occurred. 
Oberlin was founded as an institution where higher edu- 
cation could be secured without bar of color. Mahan 
was offered the presidency and he consented on condition 
that co-education should be made an integral part in the 
conception of the new college. So that co-education, 
which had advanced into the secondary schools of high 
rank, reached the top. It is true that Jefferson had an- 
ticipated this ; and the universities of Michigan and Vir- 


_ ginia provided for female teachers as well as male; but 


the accepted fact of unqualified equality in education was 
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due to Asa Mahan, first president of Oberlin. From 
there it caught thruout the West and with some diffi- 
culty reacted upon the East, until Cornéll took it up 
with President White, and Dr. Eliot carried the compro- 
mise of a Harvard annex for women. Mahan lived to be 
president of two other co-educational colleges, and died in 
his eae years pastor of a church in London, Eng- 
land. 

Agassiz and the Evolution Theory. 


The next epoch in the evolution of American educa- 
tion may be credited most truly to Louis Agassiz. I 
shall never forget with what peculiar intonation Emerson 
once said to me, of the great men of Boston, “ Ah, sir! 
but you should come to Boston to see the greatest among 
them, Agassiz.” Already with a reputation as prince of 
scholars, he crossed the Atlantic in 1846, and in 1848 he 
accepted the chair of zoology and geology in Harvard. 
The jointure of these two subjects in one professorship 
indicates the condition of scientific investigation in our 
colleges at that date. Agassiz began at once to create 
a new sentiment. Co-laborers like Hitchcock, Dana, and 
Pierce were at hand. Fortunately these pioneers of the 
scientific method were permeated with an ethical spirit, 
as much so as Mann, Mahan, and Jefferson. At Penikese 
island, Agassiz’s seaside school, to some laughing spirits 
he said, “When I am in your churches you bid me be 
reverent, because you read the word of God. Here, 
with my dip net I lift to your eyes the work of God ; and 
here, too, you shall be reverent.” Whipple writing of 
him says: “He inspires as well as performs ; communi- 
cates not only knowledge but the love of knowledge.” 

Agassiz rejected Darwinism as it came fresh from the 
pen and soul of its author; but after all Darwinism 
owed its great impulse to Agassiz. Every pupil at Peni- 
kese, I think, without exception, became an ardent evo- 
lutionist. One of them, Professor Straight, said to me, 
“ Agassiz leads to Darwin with his work as surely as the 
sun reveals the earth.” 

Darwin’s specific influence began in 1858. His great 
effort was to show by what processes nature works in 
the advance from lower to higher organisms and functions. 
But the result on education was to stimulate not belief 
in his results any more than confidence in his methods. 
Scientific investigation was rapidly crowded to the front. 
An enthusiastic wave began to roll over our schools, 
from lowest to highest. The clash with classics was not 
so emphatic as with the unscientific methods of study- 
ing the classics. Latin and Greek were not assailed be- 
cause of being dead languages, but because they occu- 
pied the field, without giving room for the more import- 
ant developments of modern research. Altho evolution 
was at first assailed as irreligious, if not blasphemous, it 
was soon found that no phase of thought and science 
ever led so directly to God. “The ethical principle is 4 
natural law pervading the universe” said Carus. 

The impulse given to educational work by the evolu- 
tion hypothesis was marvelous in every direction. It 
emphasized environments and heredity. It demanded 
sanitation and child study. It brought into life and 
action al) that Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Richter had 
taught. It paved the way for Froebelism, and in a 
short time the kindergarten became an incorporate part 
of the American school system. The old ollapodrida of 
natural philosophy fell apart and reappeared as physics, 
psychology, biology. Biology quickly ripened and burst 
open as botany, zoology, paleontology, entomology, and a 
dozen more subordinate sciences. In conjunction with, 
and a consequent of the evolution epoch, manual training 
became a natural necessity. The culture of the brain 
with helpless hands and a dawdling body was seen to be 
worse than a blunder. The masterly leadership of Pro- 
fessor Woodward, of St. Louis, was ably seconded by 
Colonel Parker. 

Dr. Harris as a Philosophic Systematizer. 

Evolution was a philosophy as well as science. It led 
the way-to a great philosophical renaissance. The result 
was a new evolution in the educational field which must 
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justly be called the Harrisian epoch. It was the duty of 
W. T. Harris to systematize, to create the correlation, 
to evolve the philosophy of education and create an 
American system on a philosophical basis. I find Mr. 
Harris at first conservative concerning science in the 
common school. By nature not at all an innovator, he 
moved with a calmness that has given great di nity and 
value to this latest development. Hegel and Darwin 
were wedded. Mr. Harris led the way resolutely into 
every field of education, adjusting and readjusting, until 
the spirit of order and system had taken complete con- 
trol of educational work. The better adjustment of 
primary work accepted the child garden as a fundamental 
part of the school system. This involved the closer asso- 
ciation of the school and the home ; and the recognition 
of the general principle that an ignorant mother cannot 
safely be left in charge of children who must become 
citizens. 

* From his splendid vantage ground Dr. Eliot, of Har- 
vard, had meanwhile accepted the position of mediator 
between the old and the new. His mission has been, 
with skill unequaled, to remove entrenched but outlived 
traditions from the field of higher education. Our col- 
leges and universities are entering a period in which we 
may say that evolution has accomplished revolution. 
Out of them will have to go the old duds and the gowny 
haberdashery ; and at the same time the whole foul 
tradition that makes over honor to honors, and sport to 
lawlessness. The time is not far off when a boy will be 
as safe from moral corruption in our colleges as in our 
high schools. All along the line evolution goes not only 
for more rational instruction, but for manlier character. 
However, it is unnecessary to undertake any detail of 
that phase of educational reform which has gone on dur- 
ing our own generation. The Committees of Ten and 
Fifteen and their work are familiar to educators. 


The Parker Revival. 

The evolution of the present day constitutes still an- 
other and distinct epoch. It is the revival of liberty and 
spontaneity on the new basis of scientific method, and 
may be termed, I think, the Parkerian epoch. System 
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and order we have. Grading has been achieved. The 
cords were drawn with accuracy; they may now be 
loosened. 
must now develop individualism. What we need at 
present is an increasing number of great men and great 
women in the ranks. We have been in danger of a 
splendid uniformity. It must not be forgotten that edu. 
cation will always need its Mary Lyon, its Mark Hopkins, 
and its Eliphalet Nott. Mr. Parker does not seem to 
stand so much for definite plans as for freedom of the 
whole brotherhood of teachers to be themselves, and to 
do what God speaks, rather than obey the machine order, 
I think the final education of the nineteenth century 
accepts pretty nearly Herbert Spencer’s definition : “To 
prepare us for complete living is the function which edu- 
cation has to discharge.” 

Nineteenth century evolution in our American schools 
may be summed up as: 

(1) Education must begin at the beginning of life; there- 
fore the school precedes the church and the state ; and it fol- 
lows that mothers should be educated to educate the unborn. 

(2) Scheol work should be as broad as the nation and should 
wi “" its aim to make honorable citizens, and right children 
of God. 


(8) Evolution insists that education shall be applied at plastic ~ 


points in the human organism and functioning—that is the 
hands and the vocal cords and the brain, with an equal degree 
of care. 

(4) Education should consider the individuality of both the 
teacher and the taught —avoiding inflexibility of method. 

(5) Educational subjects are two-fold in classification ; the 
humanistic and the naturalistic—and both of these classes are 
equally important. 


The century goes out satisfied with itself—justly so 
with its achievements in education. It will pass over to 
the twentieth century great problems unsolved and work 
as honorable as has already been accomplished. The 
school system has yet to be enfranchised from politics ; 
and the great American system proposed by Jefferson in 
1800 remains as yet incomplete. Our state systems rise 
from primary schools to a university apex, but these are 
not yet federalized in a national university at Washington. 
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Normal training led to formalism at first ; it. 
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The Educational Work of Jacob Abbott. 


By Epwarp AsBsoTt, Cambridge, Mass. 


ACOB ABBOTT was 
born in Hallowell, 
Maine, November 1 4, 
1803. He fitted for college 
at the private school of 
Miss Eunice Buss, in 
Brunswick, and at the 
Hallowell academy, and 
was graduated from Bow- 
doin with the class of 
1820, which he had joined 
at the beginning of the 
spring term in 1817, 
about the middle of his 
fourteenth year. He was 
thru college, therefore, be- 
fore he was seventeen. 
The subject of his com- 
mencement part, techni- 
cally called a “discussion,” 
was “The Intellectual 
Powers of Pascal.” 

Mr. Abbott began his educational work proper as an 
assistant for a year in the academy at Portland, Maine, 
then under the care of Mr. Adams. Among his pupils 
here was the boy Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who had 
just entered his “teens” and wasfitting for Bowdoin, and 
who remembered in his later years the “ amiable and in- 
dulgent manner ” of his young preceptor. 

Next, for several months in 1823, alternating with his 
theological studies at Andover seminary, he taught a 
private school at Beverly, Mass., under the auspices of a 
rather conservative committee whose members were in- 
clined to depreciate the young teacher’s somewhat origi- 
nal methods, and then to take to themselves whatever 
credit was due for the success and reputation of the 
school. Mr. Abbott was now about twenty, and two vol- 
umes remain of his manuscript journals of this first ex- 
periments, devices, ingenuities, and achievements. His 
philosophical temper, his inventive powers, his sympathy 
with the young, his intuitive understanding of the struc- 
ture and working of the human mind, his genius for in- 
struction and government, all come to light in these early 
pages. His long career as awriter began at Beverly and 
at Andover, during this period, with contributions on 
scientific and other topics to the public journals, among 
the first of which were two papers on “ Lightning” in the 
Essex Register, August, 1823. 


College Professor. 


The autumn of 1824 found Mr. Abbott’s name entered 
as “ Tutor” in the catalog of “‘ The Collegiate Institution ” 
at Amherst, Mass., which received its charter as a college 
the following year. One of the first acts of the trustees 
under this charter was to elect Mr. Abbott associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics and professor of chemistry, the 
latter at a salary of $600. This election he declined on 
the ground that the duties of the professor of chemistry 
were not to him sufficiently alluring to induce him to 
abandon all his former studies and plans and devote his 
life to an entirely new pursuit. Correspondence and in- 
terviews with the authorities ensued, during which he 
remained modest and unselfish but explicit and firm. The 
result was that he was appointed professor of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, substantially on the terms and 
under the conditions he himself had proposed, and this 
appointment he accepted. In connection with this posi- 
tion he was made inspector of the college buildings and 
grounds with authority to make repairs. 

One of the features of the second year of his professor- 
ship at Amherst was the formation of a club of college 


From The Portrait Catalogue.—Copyright, 1898, by 
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officers called “The Pentagon,” the object of which was — 


the promotion of their common work. This was sought 
by the instrumentality of four standing committees, one 
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on moral influence, one on literary improvement, one on 
education, and one on publication ; and one of the first 
undertakings of “The Pentagon” was a series of sys- 
tematic inquiries into the organization, condition, and 
methods of five different classes of educational institu- 
tions, namely scientific schools, military academies, New 
England colleges, European universities, and learned so- 
cieties. ‘ 

Testimony goes to show that Mr. Abbott was paternal 
rather than fraternal in his intercourse with the Amherst 
students, always approachable, always sympathetic, popu- 
lar as an instructor, judicial and judicious, extremely ef- 
fective as an illustrator of general principles, tactful in 
gaining and holding attention, dignified, courteous, and 
firm. He commanded respect from all and exerted a 
powerful th» ever quiet influence. He found his recrea- 
tion in fathering a pair of young Greeks who had come 
over to this country to be educated, in studying French, 
in making philosophical apparatus for the class-room, in 
occasional preaching as a “ licentiate,” and in beginnings 
at that educational literature which later came to engross 
his thought and time. 

In 1829 Mr: Abbott accepted an invitation from a 
board of trustees composed of prominent gentlemen of 
Boston to remove to that city and assume charge of the 
organization and management of two schools of an ad- 
vanced grade, one for girls and the other for boys. It 
was a remarkable circumstance that the movements for 
these two schools originated separately and that the two 
committees, each unknown to the other, had decided to 
apply to Mr. Abbott to undertake the enterprise. The 
joint application followed as above stated. The terms 
proposed were as lucrative as they were flattering, but 
after consideration the invitation was declined. . It was 
subsequently renewed and accepted. 

The Mt. Vernon School. 

Out of this grew the Mt. Vernon School for Girls, the 
first great landmark of Jacob Abbott’s educational work, 
and one which laid the foundations and settled the out- 
lines of the highest educational work that has been done 
in this country for the last two generations. This is a 
large claim but it is supported by the facts. The Mt. 
Vernon school was started on the 1st of June, 1829, in a 
house on the corner of Mt. Vernon street ard what is 
now Joy street. Two years later it had so grewn that 
its removal became necessary, and fine quarters were se- 
cured for it in the third story of the Masonic Temple 
then building on the corner or Tremont street and Tem- 
ple place. Here the school expanded in a large way and 
on original lines, and the printed “ Description of the Mt. 
Vernon School” (not published, Boston, 1832) not only 
evidences its commanding position but surveys and charts 
the field in which were sown the seeds of the educational 
development of the years that followed. Some of the 
salient and fruitful principles of the Mt. Vernon school 
were these : 

1. Only one rule, and that respecting silence in study 
hours. 

2. Arrangements and regulations based upon common 
sense and common need, the respect of which was left to 
the common conscience of the pupils. 

3. No punishments other than the natural consequences 
of wrong doing. 

4, Self government on a democratic basis. 

5. Thoro organization of teachers and pupils in the in- 
terest of system and order. 

6. An elective system of studies. 

7. Stated instruction on current events. 

8. Distinction drawn and maintained between the 
functions of teaching and superintending. 

9. The teaching of music systematically as a part of the 
curriculum. This feature was marked by the introduc- 
tion to the public of Lowell Mason. And out of his 
coming and his work grew the Boston Academy of Music 
of which Mr. Abbott was the first president. 

During the Mt. Vernon school period Mr. Abbott 
was variously active in the extension of influence upon 
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other minds. He was one of the formers of the since 


famous “ Monday Night Club,” and its secretary for a. 


number of years. His “Young Christian,” the pioneer 
of the series which bears its name, consisted of chapters 
of religious instruction first written to be read at Satur- 
day afternoon meetings of the pupils of the Mt. Vernon 
school. “Whatever success it has met with,” he once 
said, “arises from the fact that I was surrounded, while 
writing it, by one hundred children, with whose wants 
and difficulties and dangers I was fully familiar.” 
Busy Years. 

Mr. Abbott preached with more or less regularity in 
the pulpits of the Congregationalist churches in and 
around Boston. He had invitations to the pastorate. 
He was offered the chair of English literature in New 
York university, the principalship of the Marietta insti- 
tute, at Marietta, Ohio, and an editorial position in con- 
nection with the American Tract Society at New York. 
The Youth's Companion was partly under his care for a 
time, and he carried a third part of the editorial respons- 
ibility for the Journal of Education. He was invited to 
the editorship of the New York Observer for an experi- 
mental period of six months, and was approached with 
reference to the editorship of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
With his brother Gorham he was actually the editor of 
the Religious Magazine, a pioneer distinctly of the peri- 
odical literature of later times. This was the busy man 
who in 1834 accepted an invitation to remove to Rox- 
bury to take the lead of the movement which resulted in 
the organization of the Eliot Congregational church there, 
and his connection with the Mt. Vernon school came to 
an end. His preferences had been for the ministry 
rather than for teaching, but his destiny was to be a 
great educator with the pen, and for this he was to find 
unconsciously the opportunity at Roxbury, and after- 
wards and still more abundantly at Farmington, Maine. 

From 1839 to 1843 Mr. Abbott lived in strict seclusion 
at “Little Blue,” in Farmington, busy with his pen in- 
doors, and out-of-doors laying the landscape foundations 
and laying out the artistic lines of the simple little estate 
which later, in the hands of. his youngest brother, Rev. 
Samuel P. Abbott, and later still in the hands of his 
brother’s successor, Mr. A. H. Abbott, no relation, grew 
into the justly far-famed “Little Blue School for Boys.” 
These Farmington years were the years of the “Rollo 
Books,” the “Lucy Books,” the “Jonas Books,” the 
‘ Commentary on the New Testament,” which was a 
leader in its path of popular Biblical instruction based 
upon enlightened principles of interpretation, and the 
first of many visits to Europe which revealed the distinc- 
tion Mr. Abbott had already won on that side the 
sea. 


Institution for Education of Women. 


In 1843 Mr. Abbott’s home was 
broken by the death of his wife, who 
was Harriet Vaughan, of Hallowell, 
one of the loveliest of women, and 
the way was open for him to remove 
to New York and join a younger 
brother, Gorham D. Abbott, in the 
establishment of a woman’s college 
there of an advanced type. Still an- 
other brother, Charles E., was as- 
sociated with Jacob and Gorham, 
and a fourth brother, John S. C., 
joined in a little later. 

It is not too much to say that the 
“Institution of the Messrs. Ab- 
bott,” as the school was at first 
modestly named, was distinctly a 
new departure, and furnished facil- 
ities for the education of young 
women upon a system beyond any- 
thing known in this country up to 
that time, substantially on the lines 
that had been originated in the 
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Mt. Vernon school, but carrying them further forward 
in the direction of the high results which have been 
reached in recent years at Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
Bryn Mawr, and Radcliffe. 

There was no Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, 
or Radcliffe in those days. To give youngwomen an ed- 
ucation parallel with and equal to that enjoyed by their 
brothers at Harvard and Yale was an unheard of and 
visionary undertaking. Jacob Abbott and his brothers 
undertook it and were successful. Their school was first 
housed on Lafayette place in Colonnade row. It sub- 
sequently outgrew its quarters there and branched out 
or was removed successively to Fourth street, to Bleecker 
street, to Houston street, to Washington square, to Green 
street, to University place, and finally to Union square, 
where, under the name of the Spingler Inttitute and the 
administration of Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, the Abbotts’ 
educational work settled down into its course of widest 
and most widely known prosperity. 

If ever the story of the development of advanced edu- 
cation for woman in this country comes to be fully told 
it will be found that its roots run way back to the hands 
of Jacob Abbott in the Mt. Vernon school in Boston, and 
to his after undertakings in the broader field and on the 
larger scale with his brothers in the city of New York. 
His “Description of the Mt. Vernon School” and his 
“Teacher” (Boston, 1833) contain the exposition of the 
educational principles which he established and which 
have had more to do with the progress of educational 
science in this century than they have received credit 
for. 

But after all it was by his work as a writer rather than 
as a teacher that Jacob Abbott did his greatest service 
for education. His Bible class books, his “ Little Phil- 
osopher” and the “ Science Series,” his “ Red Histories,” 
which Abraham Lincoln said had taught him all of his- 
tory he ever knew, his “ Young Christian” series with 
its illuminations of the fundamentals of truth and duty, 
his “Teacher,” his “Rollo Books,” his voluminous 
“ American History,” produced at atime when the Amer- 
ican history had not been popularized, his “Rollo’s Tour 
in Europe” with its powerful incentives to and enticing 
specifications for the summer vacation abroad, and last 
almost in order of production but certainly not least in 
importance and value from the educational point of view, 
his “Gentle Measures in Management and Training of 
the Young,” are all distinctly and distinctively educational 
works. They have exerted an influence in the formation 
of American character and the direction of the activities 
of American life which it is difficult to estimate with 
just appreciation. 
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Women Pioneers in Education. 
By FLORENCE BURLINGAME, Minnesota. 


The numerical predominance of women in the common 
schools of to-day is so much a matter of fact that it is 
taken as an established order of affairs. Yet a hundred 
years ago women teachers were found only in the most 
elementary of infant schools, teaching was almost en- 
tirely in the hands of men, and women were counted 
unfit even to master the higher branches. 


Many causes have operated to bring about present 
conditions. The spread of the public school system, 
marking what has been called the “Horace Mann Era,” 
created the demand for teachers far in excess of the 
supply, while the fact that the schools were free made 
it necessary for wages to be decreased rather than in- 
creased. Hence there was no incentive to men to enter 
the profession, and the demand for teachers grew more 
and more imperative. The Lancastran plan of pupil 
teachers was adopted for a short time, but it presented 
difficulties which could be successfully overcome only by 
the most skilful teachers, and was given up as soon it 
was found that there were women capable of teaching 
any branch from the lowest to the highest, and willing 
to do so for the low salaries which could be paid. The 
credit of originating, or at least of giving the great in- 
itial impulse to the movement for preparing efficient 
women teachers belongs to a few strong, self-reliant New 
England women, chief among them Emma Willard, 
Zilpah Grant, Mary Lyon, Katherine Beecher, and their 
associates. 

The Pioneer. 


Emma (Hart) Willard was born in 1787 at Berlin, 
Conn. She was next to the youngest in a family of sev- 
enteen, and no special effort was made to give her more 
than the commonest educational advantages. Being 
earnest and determined in character, however, she made 
the most of her few opportunities and at the age of sev- 
enteen began her teaching, in the Berlin school. Here 
she achieved such success that she was offered a better 
position, but in 1809, at the age of twenty-two, she gave 
up her work to marry Dr. John Willard, of Middlebury, 
Vt. 

In 1812 financial difficulties resulting from the state 
of the country induced her to open a boarding school in 
her home for a few young ladies. From this time on 
her efforts were directed steadily toward one end, the 
establishment of a school for young women where they 
could pursue the higher branches of knowledge, and 
where they might be fitted to teach what they learned. 
In pursuance of this object she established, in 1822, the 
Troy Female seminary. Here she gathered around her 
the best teachers she could secure, learning of them her- 
self all they could teach her, and teaching them in turn 
how best to adapt the work to the needs and compre- 
hension of pupils. She invented her own methods and 
adopted the Lancastran plan so far as to train her elder 
and brighter pupils to act as her assistants and co-labor- 
ers. Finding no text-books to suit her methods, she 
wrote her own, sometimes alone, sometimes in co-labora- 
tion with others, and especially with her younger sister, 
Mrs. Almira (Hart) Lincoln, afterward Mrs. Phelps. 
These books became immediately so popular that prob- 
ably more than a million copies were sold for use in vari- 
ous schools thruout the country. 

In 1831, while in Europe, Mrs. Willard entered upon 
efforts, in connection with Mrs. Sigourney and others, 
which resulted in the establishment of a girls’ seminary 
at Athens, Greece. A similar school was established at 
Santa Fe de Bogata by the help of General Bolivar, 
who was greatly interested in the Troy plan. But by far 


the greatest result of Mrs. Willard’s labors is to be seen 
in this country, where in 1898 over two hundred schools 
were in operation based upon Troy methods and con- 
ducted by Troy pupils. 
in the Southern states. 


Over half of these schools are 
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Mrs. Williard’s Methods, 


As has been hinted, it was a part of Mrs. Willard’s 
plan to educate and train her own teachers, to make her 
best and brightest pupils her assistants, and finally to 
send them out to continue her work and to spread her 
methods and aims in teaching. In methods she insisted 
upon three fundamental things: The pupil must be made 
to understand, to remember, and to communicate what- 
ever was taught her. Responsibility for the first lay 
peculiarly with the teacher, who was to use every means 
and device in her power to make the matter clear to the 
pupil. Responsibility for the second rested mainly with 
the pupil herself, who by close and steady application 
must master the facts thus understood and prove it by 
answers to the closest and sharpest questioning. The 
third point called for close co-operation of teacher and 
pupil in the selection of language to express accurately, 
gracefully, and strongly the knowledge thus gained. 
Only when the subject was mastered in all three respects 
was the book laid aside, not to be taken up again before 
examination. Thoroness was an absolute requirement. 

Altho the requirements were rigid, and tho the sub- 
jects treated comprised higher mathematics, moral and 
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mental philosophy, physics, universal history, etc., yet 
with all this, and with her firm belief in the intellectual 
capabilities of women, there was a full recognition of the 
womanly side of character, and every effort was made in 
the school to form the pupils not only into able scholars, 


but into true women and refined ladies. Religion was 
inculcated from the beginning by readings from the 
Bible, by devotional hours, by addresses and by confiden- 
tial talks. Domestic virtues were taught both by ex- 
ample and by precept. The girls were initiated into the 
mysteries of baking and sewing, they learned the care of 
their own rooms and clothing, and general neatness and 
orderliness. Simplicity of dress was insisted upon. 
Fare and lodgings were of the plainest. A set time was 
given for every duty and strict punctuality was required 
in its performance. Grace of carriage, sweetness of 
voice, elegance and courtesy of manner were assiduously 
cultivated. In short, Mrs. Willard aimed to keep her 
pupils “pure, modest, docile, ingenuous, sound in heart 
and mind,” while conceiving all this as perfectly com- 
patible with the highest intellectual culture and develop- 
ment. 

After Mrs. Willard’s resignation from the Troy school 
in 1888 she continued her work for the schools at large 
by acting for a time as superintendent of the Kensing- 
ton common schools, and as co-worker with Dr. Henry 
Barnard, then state superintendent of Connecticut, in 
the interests of normal schools.. She also traveled ex- 
tensively in the Southern and Western states in the 
interests of education. She died April 15, 1870, at the 
age of 83. The Troy school meantime continued to be 
conducted by her son, John F. Willard, and his wife, 
Sarah (Hudson) Willard. The latter had been for nine- 
teen years Mrs. Willard’s associate as pupil and assistant, 
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and had acted for many years as vice-president of the 
school. Upon the resignation of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Willard in 1872, tiie school passed under the manage- 
ment of Miss Emily Treat Wilcox, a grandniece of Emma 
Willard. 

The names of many of Mrs. Willard’s pupils are con- 
nected with various benevolent and educational move- 
ments. Among them are Mrs. Nevins, for forty-two 
years secretary and treasurer of the Woman’s hospital, 
New York city ; Mrs. (Bonney) Rambant, one of the or- 
ganizers of the Woman’s National Indian Association ; 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Louise Chandler Moulton, and 
Mrs. Russell Sage. 

The text-books from Mrs. Willard’s pen covered a wide 
range of subjects, including geography, history, both 
American and general, physiology, botany, geology, 
chemistry, and natural philosophy. 


Miss Grant's Work. 


At the same time that Mrs. Willard was establishing 
her school at Troy another school was started at Ipswich, 
Conn., by a woman of no less marked individuality, high 
character, and ideals, and with the same exalted aims. 
This was Miss Zilpah Grant, born in 1794 at South 
Norfolk, Conn. She, like Mrs. Willard, was mainly self- 
educated and began to teach at an early age, learning as 
she taught, and being herself her own most industrious 
pupil. (A somewhat detailed account of Miss Grant and 
her "a appeared in Educational Foundations, May, 
1900. 

Miss Grant was a woman of strong and commanding 
personality, with serious views of life and its meanings. 
She determined in her school to have “no rewards, no 
prizes, no emulations, no honors, no rivalry, no marks nor 
ranks.” Definite, exact requirements were laid upon all. 
Young women inspired with her spirit and ideals were 
sent out from the Ipswich school to teach all over the 
country. Miss Grant’s fame, however, has been partially 
eclipsed by that of her most brilliant pupil and associate, 
Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke seminary. 


Founder of Mt, Holyoke. 


Mary Lyon was born Feb. 28, 1797, at Buckland, Mass. 
She is described as having been a bright child, with 
wonderful powers of comprehension and memory, thoroly 
devoted to her studies and at the same time well trained 
in all kinds of domestic employment, and successful in 
everything she undertook. She, like Miss Grant, was a 
pupil of the Rev. Joseph Emerson, and while in his 
school at Byfield she came under the influence of the 
former,who was at that time his assistant, and with whom 
she afterwards associated for three years in various 
schools. Under the influence of Miss Grant she learned 
self-control, system in work, and attained to a great de- 
gree the power of discipline a quality in which she had 
been somewhat lacking. She learned also to be less ab- 
sorbed in her studies, less absent-minded, and to pay 
more regard to her personal appearance. Her religious 
character also was strengthened and deepened under Miss 
Grant’s influence, but took its fervor and enthusiasm 
from her own intense and impulsive nature. 

In 1837, she began her work at Mount Holyoke Female 
seminary, South Hadley. To this work she brought a 
true missionary spirit and made it a labor of love and 
devotion. It was to be pre-eminently “a woman’s school.” 
Its aims were “religious culture, benevolence, intellec- 
tual culture, domestic habits of economy, independence, 
and skill in household duties; and the social virtues of 
an obliging disposition, a spirit of gratitude, and a sense 
of obligation.” Beyond this the school aimed to furnish 
a supply of female teachers and so promote the prosper- 
ity of the common school. It also aimed “to counter- 
act certain errors in female education, such as, taking 
girls from home life too early or too entirely, beginning 
severe mental discipline too young—the minimum age of 
admission was sixteen—and deferring the matter of per- 
sonal habits and domestic habits and domestic training 
too long.” 
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To this end the girls were plainly lodged and fed, and 
expected to do each her share in the work of the estab. 
lishment. The tuition was placed so low ($60) that it 
came within reach of nearly all who were in earnest to bet- 
ter themselves. The studies were so arranged as not to 
bear too heavily upon the pupils, and to leave them leis- 
ure for religious meditation and natural recreation. It 
was but natural that from such a school as this, where 
the principal herself set the example of working for love 
of the work, by fixing her own salary at only $200 a year, 
there should go out pupils who gladly undertook the 
work of teaching in the common schools for the small 
wages which could be afforded, working with enthusiasm 
for the cause of education and the spread of learning 
among the common people. 

Catherine Beecher’s Contributions. 

The third school to which we can look back as having. 
given an independent impulse to this woman’s movement 
in educational affairs is that of Catherine E. Beecher, 
daughter of Lyman Beecher, D. D., born in 1800, at Kast 
Hampton, L. I. She was the eldest of thirteen children 
and upon her mother’s death in 1815 she took upon her- 
self many duties in regard to her younger brothers and 
sisters. She was thoroly trained at home in housekeeping 
duties, sewing, reading, writing, and was taught a little 
arithmetic, drawing, and painting. In school she was 
noted for her amusing tricks and ingenious devices to 
escape study, rather than for brilliancy or close applica- 
tion. Only when the practical importance of learning as 
a means toward helping her family began to appeal to 
her did she really begin to study with vigorous interest, 
and she continued to study thruout her years of teaching, 
learning as she taught and being often but a trifle ahead 
of her brighter pupils. 

Miss Beecher, like the others mentioned, invented her 
own methods and trained her own assistants as she 
needed them, evolving order out of confusion unaided. 
See early adopted the Lancastran plan of pupil teachers 
and was among the first to avail herself of the new text- 
books of Mrs. Willard. In her school at Hartford (1828 
to 1836), she used methods similar to some of the most 
improved devices employed to-day, and which are recog- 
nized as having the soundest pedagogical basis. She 
aimed at “principles, not details” and used, to a great 
extent, the “method of discovery.” Altho “correlation” 
was an unknown term, there was something closely akin to 
it as indicated in the following from Barnard’s Journal of 
Education, Vol. 28: “ Another method was associating 
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kindred and connected branches. Thus the lessons in 
geography and history would be connected with simul- 
taneous periods in polite literature and the history of 
civilization and the exercises in composition would some- 
times be arranged with the same general object.” 

The mentally and physically defective received especial 
care. Miss Beecher believed that all defects are suscep- 
tible to cure and regarded her own mastery of mental 
philosophy, for which she had no natural taste nor appar- 
ent capability, as an example. She laid great stress 
upon the value of “interest” and held that it is strongly 
aroused only by application of the subject of study to the 
practical purpose of life ; that ‘“‘ Interest depends upon a 
sense of the practical good to be attained.” 

System, order, and punctuality were sedulously drilled 
upon. Like Mrs. Willard, Miss Grant, and Miss Lyon, 
she trained her pupils to be her assistants and sent them 
out to continue her work. From the school at Hartford 
went Mrs. Stowe, Miss Dutton, and others, to establish the 
Western Female institute at Cincinnati, in 1836; Miss 
Frances Strong and others to the Huntsville Female 
academy, Ala.; and Mrs. Julia (Hanks) Gardell to the 
Springfield, Mass., seminary. 

After giving up her work at Hartford in 1836, in con- 
sequence of her failing health, Miss Beecher traveled 
extensively, especially in the West where her efforts to 
found schools for girls, managed, directed, and controlled 
by women, and with a normal department in connection, 
were unflagging. Among the schools which she was thus 
instrumental in founding were the female college and the 
school at Dubuque, Iowa. In all this work she had the 
sympathy and co-operation of Mrs. Willard, Mrs. (Grant) 
Bannister and Miss Lyon, and her efforts were greatly 
aided by associations. of women in the various cities, es- 
pecially in New York. 

In comparing these women whose influence has been 
so powerful in the educational field we are struck with 
the fact that all were in a great measure, self-educated 
women. All were women of strong personality, born 
leaders, who by their clear insight into the needs of the 
people were led to invent ways and means of meeting 
those needs. All labored to the same end; the estab- 
lishment of permanent endowed schools for the higher 
education of girls and the fitting of such girls as teach- 
ers. They aimed to secure such endowments for these 
schools as should put them upon an equal footing with 
those already established for. boys, so that by freeing the 
teachers from financial anxiety they might be enabled to 
devote themselves wholly and heartily to the welfare of 
the pupils. Above all, they strove to secure the highest 
possible development of womanly character and an appre- 
ciation of the worth and dignity of true womanhood. 
There was no claiming of “rights,” no struggle for 
“equality,” but a calm and serious assumption of a place 
for woman, peculiarly her own and as yet unfilled; an 
earnest endeavor to arouse women to a sense, “ not of 
their rights, but of their duties” in respect to education 
and mental culture. When to this was added the press- 
ing demand for many teachers, and the necessity for 
cheap yet efficient ones, all the conditions were favorable 
for that influx of women into the ranks of the teaching 
profession which has marked the last half century. 

The initial impulse thus given did not expend itself 
wholly in direct teaching nor confine itself exclusively to 
the school-room. Mrs. Stowe’s books have exercised a 
far wider educational influence than her school could 
possibly have done had she continued it, and her example 
has encouraged many women to enter the field of litera- 
ture. Mrs. Sigourney’s books, altho now somewhat out 
of date, were for a time found in nearly every home and 
school in the land, while no writer is more beloved of the 
children than is Louisa May Alcott. 

An account of women pioneers in education would be 
incomplete without mention of Elizabeth Peabody and her 
work for the kindergarten, of the Association of Women 
Friends who established the first free girls’ school in the 
Child Studies by Monvel _— City of New York. Child Studies by Monvel 
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The Genesis of Technical Training in 
the United States. 


By JANE A. STEWART, Massachusetts. 


The germ of the idea of techhical training in this 
country is found in the records of the general court of 
Massachusetts. In May, 1640, this famous court issued 
an order, requiring the magistrates and deputies of the 
several towns, among other investigations in the line of 
textile industries, “to see what course may be taken for 
teaching the boys and girls in all towns the spinning of 
the yarn.” The forefathers with characteristic prudence 
and foresight were not slow to recognize the practical 
value of manual training and its adaptation to the needs 
of the people. The English law, for selfish reasons, for- 
bade the importation of machinery and the establishment 
of factories in the colonies. The importation of clothing 
or of the materials to manufacture clothing was almost 
prohibited because of the great cost. Thus the settlers 
were forced to provide for themselves as best they could. 

By the order of 1640, the magistrates and deputies 
were advised of the “absolute necessity” which existed 
for the manufacture of linen. They were to ascertain 
the amount of seed in each of their towns, the names of 
the persons skilled in breaking, spinning, and weaving 
hemp and flax, and especially they were to recommend 
what steps should be taken to instruct the young in spin- 
ning yarn and weaving cotton wool. A bounty of three 
pence was offered on every shilling’s worth of linen, cot- 
ton, or woolen cloth as a stimulus to production. Later 
this bounty was repealed, it appears, and the deputies 
were simply ordered to see the people to gather wild 
hemp and to see that all possible measures should be 
taken in families to spin as much as possible. 

These movements led naturally to the discovery that a 
more systematic course was necessary to transmit more 
generally the knowledge of cotton and wool manipula- 
tions. It became imperative to adopt a broader scheme 
of education. And on June 14, 1602 the general court 
of Massachusetts passed the act for public education, in 
“ training children in learning and labor.” Thus early was 
the basic principle recognized of the training of the hand 
as an essential part of a complete system of public educa- 
tion. This law of the Massachusetts court was undoubt- 
edly the first law for technical instruction enacted in the 
United States. 

The law, it is pertinent to note, provided specifically 
for textile training. Portions of it make interesting 
reading : 

“This Court do hereupon order and decree, that in every 
towne, the chosen men appointed for managing the prudenciall 
affaires of the same, shall henceforth stand charged with the 
care of the redresse of this evill (neglect in training up chil- 
dren in learning and labor). “They are to take care that such 
(children) as are set to keep cattle, bee set to some other im- 
pliment (employment) withall, as spinning upon the rock (a 
hand distaff), knitting, weaving, tape, etc. They are also to 
provide that a sufficient quantity of materialls as hempe, flaxe, 
etc., may bee raised in their severall townes and tools and impli- 
ments be provided for working out the same ; and for their as- 
sistance in this so needful and beneficiall impliment, if they 
meet with and difficulty or opposition which they cannot well 
master by their own power, they may have recourse to some of 
the magistrates, who shall take such course for their help and en- 
couragement as the occasion shall require, according to justice.” 


This act developed some ten years later, in 1655, into 
one setting forth in detail the regulations of instruction : 


“This Court taking into serious consideration the present 
streights and necessities of the country in respect of cloathing, 
which is not like to be so plentifully supplied from forreign 
parts as in times past, and not knowing any better way or 
means conduceable to our subsistance, than the improving of 
as many hands as may be in spinning wool, cotton, flax, etc., 
doth therefore order, and be it ordered by the authority of this 
court ; that all hands not necessarily imployed on other occa- 
sions as women, girls, and boyes, shall and hereby are enjoyned 
to spin according to their skill and ability ; and that selectmen 
in every towne, do consider the condition and capacity of every 
family, and accordingly assess them at one or more spinners.” 
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“ And because several families are necessarily imployed the 
greatest part of their time in other business, yet if opportuni- 
ties were attended, some time might be spared, at least by 
some of them for this work : 

“The said Select Men shall there assess such Families at half 
and guarter spinners according to their capacities. 

“ And everyone thus aforesaid for a whole spinner, shall for 
time to come spin every week for thirty weeks, three pound a 
week of Linnen, Cotton or Woolen, and so proportionably for half 
and quarter spinners, under the penalty of twelve pence a 
pound short. 

“And the Select Men shall take special care for the execu- 
tion of the Urder which may easily be effected by dividing their 
several townes into ten, six or five, etc., to appoint one of the 
ten, six or five, etc., to take an account of their divisions and 
to certifie the Select Men if any be defective in what they are 
assessed who shall improve the penalties imposed on such are 
negligent for the encouragement of those that are diligent in 
this work.” 

Technical training in this country consequently had its 
genesis in colonial times, with the begininning of the na- 
tion. The earliest form of manual training schools 
were the spinning schools where the industrial arts were 
systematically taught. The action of Boston in estab- 
lishing these schools indicates the early recognition by 
the people of the newly formed commonwealth of pro- 
viding instruction adapted to communal requirements. It 
is interesting to note from Boston records the amounts 
which they were willing to appropriate for these early 
technical schools. 

In December 1700 the committee appointed for the 
purpose submitted to the town meeting a proposition for 
the establishment of a textile school with twenty spinning 
wheels, including a scheme of premiums, in a building 
constructed especially for the purpose or in hired quar- 
ters. In 1721 a fund of £300 was set aside for carrying 
on instruction in spinning. In 1754, a town meeting voted 
to appropriate £50, to improve, for a spinning school, 
the old town hall which was built in 1656 and stood onthe . 
site of the present old state house at the head of State 
street. About fifteen years later, a committee reported 
in favor of a number of spinning schools, and it was voted 
that the town treasurer be authorized to borrow £500, 
for the purpose ; £2C0 of this amount was to buy spin- 
ning wheels and cards and the balance to buy wool, as 
there were persons ready to purchase for their looms all 
the yarn which should be spun. 

It is pleasant to note that these acts of the general 
court, as witnessed by the action of town meetings and 
the records of selectmen’s meetings, were thoroly en- 
forced. The people, it is said, showed not merely an ap- 
preciation of the importance of instruction in handicraft 
but devoted themselves enthusiastically to acquiring 
manual dexterity. 

Such was the beginning of industrial education in the 
United States. Its present and prospective extension in 
connection with the public school system is educational 
expansion on the right basis,—building the sure founda- 
tions for the ideals of a co-operative commonwealth. 








Location of the first Normal School of Porto Rico, at Figuera. 
(The cross indicates the s-ot where it will be located.) 
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The First Indian Schools in Montana. 


By Loutsa McDermott, 


HOULD business or pleasure bring you to 
Flathead Reservation you would probably 
experience an emotion akin to that produced 
by a sight of the far-famed Angelus of 
Millet. In these beautiful little mountain 
valleys you would hear the Angelus bell 
ring out and see the answersing attitude 

of prayer by blanket Indian or swarthy mixed blood. 

I came here during the latter part of August to teach 
a government school, the first on this reservation. I was 
here for the first Monday in September and the first 
Monday was preceded by the first Sunday. 

On Saturday evening the bell of the little white chapel 
rang out, and immediately I saw the Indians go trooping 
by to church, a brilliant parti-colored throng. The next 
morning a white-haired Jesuit Father read mass and 
preached to his children in their own tongue, the Kalis- 
pell. The congregation represented all grades and shades 
of civilization and all the colors of the rainbow as well. 
There were many of them squatting on the floor Indian 
fashion, all of whom sang the responses in Latin and re- 
peated the Catholic prayers in Kalispell. There was the 
charm of novelty about it all; the service within, the 
row of ponies without, and the line of broad-brimmed felt 
hats on the picket fence, adorned with a bit of ribbon, a 





Jocko, Montana. 

panied by two Fathers and as many lay Brothers who had 
charge of the provisions. The party arrived at St. Ig- 
natius, October 17, just one month from the time of 
starting. They at once opened a school in the tempor- 
ary quarters furnished them by the Fathers, and they have 
continued at the work ever since. 

The second and third generations have been trained 
and educated by these devoted women. When I visited 
the school Easter Sunday, I found gathered in the recep- 
tion-room mothers and grandmothers surrounded by 
their numerous families, who had returned to visit the 
Sisters. 

The mission was first established in 1844, on the banks 
of the Pend Orielle river, but in 1854, the Fathers removed 
to the present site, on account of its more desirable 
physical features and central location. 

Tho first in importance and development, St. Ignatius 
is second in the history of Montana. The first mission 
was opened by Rev. P. J. DeSmet, of St. Louis, in 1841, 
at St. Mary’s in Bitter Root valley. 


Religion for the Iroquois. 


From this parent stock, nine Indian missions and 
schools have been established among the different tribes 
in Montana. On ali the other reservations they have 
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St. Ignatius Mission, Montana. 


strand of gayly colored beads, or even a solitary feather 
which, to the childish minds of the owners, relieved the 
dreary drabness of the felt. 

The white-haired Father has been in Montana since 
early manhood. The journey for him began long years 
ago, in far off sunny Italy, and will end, so he says, 
where he “has borne the burden and heats of the day,” 
on Flathead Reservation. 

Story of the Mission. 


Seventeen miles from the agency and five from the 
nearest station on the Northern Pacific is St. Ignatius, 
the most prosperous and characteristic mission in the 
northwest. Here are three large boarding schools, those 
of the Fathers, the Sisters of Providence, and the Ursu- 
line nuns. Here, too, is the largest church between St. 
Paul and the coast, the seating capacity of which is taxed 
to the uttermost during the festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
Corpus Christi, and St. Ignatius day. 

The mission represents the work of more than half a 
century. Long, lonely years of patient, persistent effort 
were required to raise a people from the degradation of 
barbarism to the morality of Christians and the indus- 
trious habits of the civilized. 

The first school was opened by the Sisters of Provid- 
ence from Montreal, in 1864. They came by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, arriving at Vancouver, Oregon, July 
11. By September 17, everything for the long mountain 
journey was ready and they set out on horseback accom- 
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Established in 1844. 


worked in common with different denominations and gov- 
ernment schools. On this reservation they have had ex- 
clusive charge of the churches and the schools. Since 
1841, they have had control of the Flatheads, but Jesuit 
influence goes far back of that time, beginning with the 
work of Father Ignace Jogues ameng the Iroquois in 
Canada, in the seventeenth century. He was the apostle 
to the Iroquois, converted many of them to Christianity, 
and hoy by them cruelly murdered on a charge of sorcery, 
in 1646. 


Between 1812 and 1820, many of the Iroquois came 
into Montana as servants of the Hudson Bay Fur Com- 
pany. Among them was big Ignace, a devout Catholic. 
He married into the Flathead tribe, and was adopted by 
the people and afterward acquired much influence among 
them. He talked much of the religion of the Black Robes 
and urged again and again that they send for Black 
Robes to come and teach them'the religion of the white 
man. 

Iam well acquainted with his youngest son, Francis 
Soxa, a man of seventy-four. He stands well over. six 
feet, is erect and dignified in bearing and: approaches | 
more nearly to what was once called the “ noble red man 
of the forest,” than any Indian I have ever met. Four | 
delegations of Indians went to St. Louis to ask for Black 
Robes. Big Ignace went twice. When he and his party 
were returning the last time they were all killed on the 
South Platte by their war enemies the Sioux. The 
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fourth delegation set out in 1839 and returned 
with Father DeSmet in 1840. In 1841 he 
returned with other priests and lay brothers 
to found St. Mary’s mission in the Bitter 
Root Valley. Since then these Indians have 
been trained and taught exclusively by the 
Order of the Society of Jesus. 

While Daniel Webster was secretary of 
state, the first mission was laid out, the first 
fields plowed and planted, the first harvest 
reaped in the present state of Montana. 
When Jefferson Davis was in the cabinet, and 
Stephen A. Douglas was agitating squatter 
sovereignty in the senate, Father Adrian 
Hoecken and Father Joseph Menterey with 
their own hands were hewing the logs and 
laying the foundation of St. Ignatius. Slavery 
grew strong and the sentiment against it 
deepened into a bitter antagonism. The 
conflict came and human freedom was bought 
with human blood. But this isolated com- 
munity, busied with the work at hand con- 
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cerned itself not at all with national problems 
or national policies. 

I mention these things not in reproach, for means of 
communication were not at hand. The order issued in 
France, in 1844, recalling Father Point to the missions 
in Upper Canada did not reach him for three years. 
Once a year a trip was made to Vancouver to procure the 
necessaries of life, and this was all the communication 
the missionaries had with the outside world. 


Success Amid Difficulties. 


Trained to habits of economy and prudent husbandry 
in an old world civilization, these men utilized to the full- 
est their scanty resources and turned to account even the 
fragments of machinery that drifted, one way and another, 
into the country. The first saw-mill was made of four 
wagon tires welded together for a crank; and a fifth, 
hardened and flattened into a steel blade, by dint of ham- 
mering, was filed into a saw. About the same time the 
first grist mill was opened. The stones fifteen inches in 
diameter were brought from Europe. The lumber for 
the old church put up in the sixties was furnished by the 
little whip sawmill and the frame 40x100 feet was held 
together by wooden pins, for nails there were none. 

The preliminary industrial training on which civilized 
life must base itself: was soon supplemented by class- 
room work, A plain English education only was furnished. 
No accomplishment, save music, has ever been taught in 
any of the schools. The children are very fond of music 
and many of them are quite proficient in it. The mem- 





Boys from Ursuline Academy at the Shrine. 


St. Ignatius, Montana. 


bers of the St. Cecilia club of the Ursuline academy can 
play beautifully. 

The boys are taught farming, gardening, the care of 
stock, the culture of fruit, getting out of timber, car- 
penter work, blacksmithing, making and mending of 
shoes, harness making and saddlery. The girls learn all 
kinds of household occupations, cooking, sewing, dairy 
work, gardening, and also how to make and mend shoes. 
They are instructed in all that goes toward making and 
keeping a home. 

Care has always been exercised to educate equal 
numbers of boys and girls. Woman’s sphere is limited 
to the fundamental duties of the sex, man’s lot narrowed 
to the hearth and home, and the professions are not. 
The reservation is fertile and well-watered, and the dis- 
tinct aim of the Jesuits has been to give the people such 
training as will put them in touch with their immediate 
environment. 

The result is a community of self-supporting Indians. 
They have farms, cattle, and horses. They plow and 
plant, reap their harvests, and provide for the immediate 
future. All have little garden patches, and many have 
small orcharcs. The relationship of husband and wife, 
father and child is recognized and respected. A high 
civilization has not been established. One would hardly 
expect to lift a race from barbarism to highly civilized 
life in fifty years. 

At Easter Time. 


‘For,the Easter festival the Indians come 
from all parts of the reservation and pitch 
their tents round about the mission. On my 
first Easter visit we reached the mission in 
early twilight on Good Friday. The air was 
full of the laughter of children and the odors 
of supper, mostly an out-of-door affair. The 
teepe was in evidence everywhere. On the west 
side of the mission the Pend Oreille had 
pitched their tents, the Flatheads were on the 
east side, and over to the north across Mission 
creek was the Kootenai village. 

The social and commercial center during 
the festival season was the trader’s store. 
Here trade and talk went on at a lively rate. 
In the church three fathers were busy from 
morning till late at night hearing confessions. 
Over at the convents the visitors thronged 
to see their children and visit the sisters. 

As the years have gone by civilization, a 
nineteenth century civilization, has come to 
surround the reservation. It must soon be a 
part of the reservation itself and the result 





A group of the ‘“‘ Fathers’ Boys.” St. Ignatius, Montana. 


will mean great changes for this little com- 
munity. 
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History of Hawaiian Education. 
By Inspector-General Henry S. Gownsend, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


T has been commonly assumed that before 
the Hawaiians had books they could have 
had no such thing as education. Yet such 
an assumption is by no means justified by 
the facts. 

Their knowledge of nature about them 
was remarkably intimate and discriminat- 

ing. They had names for all the different plants of the 
Hawaiian flora ; and altho their schemes of classification 
were fragmentary, crude and faulty, their knowledge of 
the characteristics and habits of the different plants 
about them would put to shame many a school girl able 
to chase flowers down with akey and call them hard names 
consisting of two Latin or Latinized words each. The 
art of healing had made considerable progress among 
them. And in other ways they made use of their know!l- 
edge of the properties of plants. They knew the birds 
of the mountains, the lowlands, and the sea, including 
those migratory birds which visited them annually from 
the coasts of North America; and they could tell the 
characteristic habits of each kind. They knew no more 
of what we now call geology than did their European con- 
temporaries. 

They had a practical knowledge of astronomy worthy 
of more than passing mention. They knew the visible 
planets and the principal constellations. They knew the 
tropics and the equator; and they determined latitude 
by means of the circumpolar constellations, both northern 
and southern, probably by their dipping upon the hori- 
zon. 

Hawaiian literature consisted of historical legends and 
poems, as long as books of Homer, by means of which 
the knowledge of their past was preserved to the people, 
and a great mass of prophesies, prayers, creation myths, 
religious poems, hulas, etc. Of course this literature 
was known to the many only by the hearing of the ear. 
But the learned class held vast stores of it in their 
memories. Every chief worthy of consideration was as- 
sumed to be able to chant his own genealogy thru many 
generations and the heroic deeds of his illustrious ances- 
tors. 





Beginnings of Education. 


Altho early explorers put forth some efforts to en- 
lighten the Hawaiians in the learning of the civilized 
world, it remained for the missionaries to reduce their 
language to written form and to introduce a system of 
schools. The first missionaries arrived early in 1820, 
and, after waiting two weeks for the permission of the 
king, disembarked and established themselves perma- 
nently. The attitude of these persons toward the edu- 
cation of the people may be judged by the fact that one 
of them incidentally mentions the fact that the king’s 
chief minister was engaged in learning the English al- 
phabet on board their vessel before the missionaries 
were permitted to land. 

Efforts to teach Hawaiians to read the English lan- 
guage seem to have been continued with unabated zeal 
until their own language was reduced to written form ; 
and they seem to have met with success almost beyond 
belief, for we read that “in three months’ time, the 
king was reading the English Testament.”* Indeed, the 
reading of English seems always to have been regarded 


as @ proper accomplishment for those of noble birth, tho 


the common people were not encouraged to great efforts 
in this line for many years. The first sheet that was 
ever printed in the Hawaiian language was printed Janu- 
ary 7, 1822, and that it was part of a spelling book. This 
date marks an era in the history of education in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Before the end of 1824, two thousand people had 
learned to read, and a peculiar system of schools was 


*Rev. C, M. Hyde, in Thrum’s Annual, 


spreading rapidly over the islands. Each chief sent the 
most proficient scholars in his retinue to his different 
lands with orders to his tenants to attend school. The 
eagerness of the people to acquire the new and wonder- 
ful arts of reading and writing was intense; and at 
length almost the whole population went to school. 

Bearing in mind that this was before the days of writ- 
ten laws and constitutions in Hawaii, that at this time 
the government consisted of the king and his subor- 
dinate chiefs, and that the laws of the land were ex- 
pressed in terms of the wills of the king and the chiefs, 
we see in this a public school system, with compulsory 
attendance, established in feudai Hawaii, while Pestaloz- 
zi was still conducting his institute at Yverdon, and 
more than a decade before the establishment of the first 
kindergarten by Froebel and the contemporary educa-— 
tional revival in America with which the name of Horace 
Mann is forever linked. 

But underneath all of this was the influence of the 
missionaries, whose educational aims and ideals were high, 
and in many respects worthy of a later day. They had 
a general supervision of all the schools of this period, 
but what could they accomplish for the betterment of 
the schools so numerous, so scattered, and taught by 
teachers so poorly equipped for the work? Thru all 
this educational hurry and confusion the schools which 
they themselves taught were of superior quality. Indeed, 
they were always preparing teachers for what I may now 
be allowed to call the common schools. But their pupils 
were called away from them by the urgency of the de- 
mand for teachers soon after their preparation began. 
In this state of things it was resolved at a general meet- 
ing of the mission in June, 1831, to form a high school 
for raising up school teachers and other helpers in the 
missionary work. 

Building of Schools. 


In compliance with this resolution Lahainaluna semi- 
nary was established, and opened its doors the following 
September. Lorrin Andrews was the first principal ; and 
at first the teaching force consisted wholly of mission- 
aries. But it was not many years before the brightest 
of the graduates were retained to become instructors 
in their alma mater. This institution continues to the 
present time and is the oldest school in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Its graduates are numbered by thousands, and 
many of them have been creditable to their race and to 
their teachers, occupying and honoring prominent posi- 
tions in Hawaii and in the mission fields of the South 
Pacific. 

Hilo boarding school dates from 1836, tho it was not 
fully organized till three yearslater. This school deserves 
and will receive further consideration in another part of 
this sketch. 

In 1886 a boarding school for girls was established at 
Wailuku. In 1839 an industrial school for boys was 
opened at Waialua, Oahu. And from time to time nu- 
merous mission schools of similar character sprang up. 
Many of these have served their times and have ceased 
to exist. They are worthy of note nevertheless, on ac- 
count of the influence they exerted over the common 
schools. 

In 1833, the Oahu charity school first opened its doors. 
Its avowed object was to try the experiment of teaching 
half whites the English language: and we find it desig- 
nated in official reports many years later as the Kula 
Hapahaole, or half-white school. 

In 1840 the royal school was opened as a school for 
the chiefs. This did not immediately and directly influ- 


ence the work in the common schools, due to two facts: 
First, the chiefs who were educated here, perhaps 
naturally, did not devote themselves to the work of. the 
common schools; and, second, the language of this 
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school was not the language of the common schools. In 
later years, however, its influence as a preparer of teach- 
ers was strongly felt. 

Hunahou school was founded in 1841, as a school for 
the education of the children of the missionaries. At 
first it was intended to be merely a fitting school to pre- 
pare boys and girls for entering American colleges ; but 
the distances and difficulties of communication soon led 
to the demand for a course of instruction, which would 
enable pupils to enter on advanced standing and complete 
their courses with a shorter residence abroad. In 1853 
it was chartered as Oahu college. 


Organization of the School System. 


In 1840 the first comprehensive written laws were pub- 
lished, and among them a general school law provided 
for the organization, discipline, and general conduct of 
schools. Methods of securing teachers and agreeing 
upon salaries were fully provided, but no adequate means 
of securing the payment of the salary agreed upon. At- 
tendance at school was made compulsory, and suitable 
penalties for both father and child were to follow wilful 
failures to observe this provision. This applied to chil- 
dren from the ages of four to fourteen. 

These laws took effect on the 10th day of September, 
1846, before which day William Richards had been com- 
missioned minister of public instruction, and had made 
a preliminary report upon educational conditions. He 
lived to serve the country in this capacity but one year. 
During this brief period he organized the new educational 
system, nearly or quite liquidated the obligations incurred 
by the various schoul districts under the laws of 1840 
and 1841, and made one regular report to the legisla- 
ture. In his report he dwells upon the value of educa- 
tion as a commercial investment, contending that it 
pays in the increased productiveness of labor which it 


brings about. 
Richard Armstrong. 


He was succeeded in December, 1847, by Richard 
Armstrong, whom his son, General S. C. Armstrong, 
famous in connection with Hampton Institute, describes 
as an ardent admirer and disciple of Horace Mann. He 
held the position at the head of the public schools for 
thirteen years, until his death. No other man ever 
stamped his own individuality so deeply upon the Hawaiian 
schools. Being a disciple of Horace Mann, he was 
naturally and necessarily the champion of realism as 
against formalism. And in virtue of that discipleship he 
was a very strong and practical advocate of normal 
training for teachers. Yet by his environment he was 
painfully limited in his efforts to realize his ideals. In 
the same report in which he sets forth with clearness 
and enthusiasm the need for more adequate preparation 
of teachers for the common schools, he reveals the fact 
that he was unable to pay an average salary of seven and 
a half dollars a month of actual teaching time. Yet he 
had the courage to take such teachers as he could get, 
and with them make the schools as good as circumstances 
permitted. 

Some persons are too cautious for positions requiring 
action. They are so much afraid of making mistakes 
that they make the fatal mistake of doing nothing. No- 
body ever accused Mr. Armstrong of being a man of this 
character. Out of a chaos of educational forces he 
organized an efficient and admirable system of public 
schools and that, more than to any other man, we owe 
our present educational system to Richard Armstrong 
and to John Ricord, the attorney-general, whose legisla- 
tion gave him his opportunity. 

Years of Drifting. 

On the 26th day of September, 1860, Mr. Armstrong 
died, and was succeeded in office by the high chief M. 
Kekuanaoa. And for the next ten years nothing is more 
conspicuous in the educational history of the country 
than the lack of a master hand at the helm. This is not 
said in disparagement of Mr. Kekuanaoa, who was indeed 
a wonderful man considering his past. But he belonged 
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to the generation which first saw Christian civilization 
planted in the islands. Naturally he lacked both the 
strength and the confidence of his predecessor. 

In 1865, upon the recommendation of Mr. Kekuanaoa, 
a law was enacted creating the office of inspector-general 
of schools. The first to fill this office was Hon. A, 
Fornander, undoubtedly the most distinguished and most 
widely known man that ever held this appointment. 
But, altho a great scholar, he was not a notable school 
man. The most noteworthy movement with which his 
name is connected is that for separating the sexes in all 
schools under the government. This found favor with 
the board for a time, but was evidently not enthusias- 
tically approved by the patrons of the schools and the 
Royal school, and Mililani school are the only two of the 
day-schools for the education of the sexes separately, 
which have been carried on as such down to the present. 


Reconstruction, 


In 1870 he was succeeded in office by Mr. H. R. Hitch- 
cock, who was born, brought up, and educated in the 
islands. Altho he was comparatively a young man when 
appointed to this position, he had already served fifteen 
years in the schools whose work he was now to direct. 
He was the founder of Hilo Union school, from which 
institution he was called to be the official head of the 
teaching force. His first year in office seems to have 
been devoted to investigations as to the needs of the 
schools in general and in particular. 

Mr. Hitchcock was in office only seven years. During 
this time his zeal and his industry never flagged. He 
found the common Hawaiian schools in a deplorable 
condition and he brought them up probably to the 
highest point of efficiency they ever reached. In some 
cases he undoubtedly. undertook more than he could ac- 
complish, and made many mistakes. This was especially 
true of his necessarily hurried work in the preparation 
of text-books. But, as was said of Mr. Armstrong, he 
never made the fatal mistake of doing nothing. 

The reciprocity treaty with the United States of 
America took effect in 1876, and ushered in the present 
era of progress and prosperity. It was early in this 
period, 1877, that Mr. Hitchcock resigned and Mr. D. D. 
Baldwin succeeded him in office. Like his immediate 
predecessor, Mr. Baldwin was a native of the islands, 
and he knew the people and their needs thoroly. He 
was aman of liberal education and capable of taking a 
broad view of his work. As it was given to Mr. Hitch- 
cock to round out nobly our educational era of small 
things, so it was Mr. Baldwin’s good fortune to stand at 
the beginning of our era of greater things. Every argu- 
ment which had hitherto existed in favor of English edu- 
cation for Hawaiians was now doubled in value. As the 
language of the business of the country, the English lan- 
guage gained rapidly in importance. The immigration 
of relatively large numbers of English-speaking persons, 
and their distribution thru all the principal districts 
made it more and more a language of common commu- 
nication, thus increasing the necessity and decreasing 
the difficulty of its acquirement. The old argument of 
the poverty of the government and the great cost of 
such education practically disappeared in this era of 
prosperity. 

In the year 1888 all government schools were made 
free, with the exception of two schools in Honolulu and 
one in Hilo. Since then nearly all the so-called common 
schools (in which the Hawaiian language is the medium 
of instruction) have been converted into English schools, 
so that at present 98 per cent. of the children of this 
country are being educated in and thru the English lan- 


guage. 
Present Conditions. 


Since my appointment. to this office, in 1895, I have 
devoted myself to the task of making our school work 
more educative. When I entered upon my duties I 
found the schools weak on the side of thought work, tho 
very good in formal work. The first year was devoted to 
general preparations for a forward step on the part of 
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the whole teaching force. The assistance rendered in 
this matter by Dr. Dressler and others in the summer 
school of 1896 is incalculable. 

It is gratifying to be able to note the growth of the 
teaching force in ideals and in educational efficiency. 
Teachers have eagerly seized the opportunities offered 
them for self-improvement, and have created opportu- 
nities of their own. 

According to the schedules of salaries adopted by the 
department, salaries of principals are based upon enroll- 
ment, certificates, and varying lengths of service ; and 
those of assistants upon the same considerations, except 
enrollment. The essential element of quality of service 
is practically ignored. Now it is easier to point out this 
inconsistency than it is to remedy it. To make any just 
estimate of the relative value of the services of different 
teachers thruout the islands, one must know more of 
these individuals than any person can know under the 
present system. This is the difficulty which has balked 
every attempt to introduce practically the question of 
quality of service into the consideration of-salaries in 
the various positions generally. 

One of the great needs felt by the teachers of the 
islands at the time of the adoption of the new course of 
study, was for supplementary reading, especially along 
lines on which information was called for by the course 
of study but was not readily available to the teachers. 
This need was anticipated by Mr. Osmer Abbott, then 
principal of Lahainaluna seminary, in the founding of a 
little juvenile monthly now called “Hawaii’s Young 
People.” This periodical has now run thru three years 
under the patronage of the department of public in- 
struction, and its value has been fully regognised by the 
teachers. 

But perhaps the most urgent need in this line for the 
present is for general school libraries. Three thousand 
dollars judiciously expended would put a hundred libra- 
ries of incalculable value in as many schools. And ten 
dollars a year each thereafter would soon make these 
libraries not only valuable to the schools, but a source of 
inspiration and pride to the whole community. It is 
my dream for the common schools that they shall so de- 
velop and grow along the lines of coSrdinated work and 
the teaching of formal studies thru thought studies that 
the children who pass thru eight grades, while gaining 
the formal acquirements of reading, writing, adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, dividing, etc., shall at the same 
time get a good knowledge of elementary general history, 
a knowledge of geography such as can never be gained 
from the study of school text-books, but must be acquired, 
if at all, thru generai collateral reading, a fair acquaint- 
ance with nature about them and afar off, and a know- 
ledge of and taste for good, simple English literature. 
In this development in particular these libraries would 
play such an important part that further delay to pur- 
chase them would be very bad economy. 

Teachers, for the most part, have increased their 
efficiency in the work of real education. The attendance 
of pupils has increased as facilities have.increased. But 
our tasks are not yet performed. Large numbers of new 
buildings must be erected if our educational facilities 
are to keep up with our educational needs. The quality 
of our schools must be very greatly increased, if our edu- 
cational work is really to be done. And the schools must 
be made to reach the people in their homes. 


PF 

Thanks are extended to the advertisers in 
this special issue, without whose co-operation 
this beautiful number would not have been 
possible. Comprehending and appreciating the 
efforts of this periodical to magnify education 
and the office of the teacher, they have taken 
space liberally. For mutual benefit mention 
when writing to them that you saw their an- 
nouncements in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Educational Needs of Puerto Rico. 
By Major Georce G. Grorr, Acting Commissioner of Education, 


Puerto Rico has a small body of highly educated 
men and women, but the masses are buried in the depths 
of illiteracy. While the professional people, the rich 
planters and a few merchants are graduates of the Uni- 
versities of Europe, it is estimated, that only about twelve 
per cent. of the people can read and write. It is said 
that there are townships (here called Barrios) which have 
never had a school, and in which to-day, there is not a 
person who can either read or write. The truth of the 
latter part of the statement, cannot, however, be affirmed, 
The needs of the island may be enumerated : 

1. School-Houses. 

The Spaniards did not leave a single public school- 
house on the island. Schools are now all held in houses 
built for residences, which, while unsuitable for the pur- 
poses of schools, are secured only on the payment of 
enormous yearly rents, amounting in some cases to from 
thirty to fifty per cent. of the value of the houses, and 
always far above what the interest on the cost of suitable 
houses would amount to.’ School-houses are necded for 
at least 200,000 children. 

2. Equipment. 

School desks, school apparatus, and school supplies 
of all kinds are needed. On the advent of the Ameri- 
cans, there was not a modern school desk on the island. 
Maps, charts, slates, lead pencils, and tablets, were prac- 
tically unknown. The writer could not find a single 
tablet of paper in San Juan before the Americans came. 
Some schools have been held the present year, with all 
the children sitting upon the floor, and neither chair nor 
desk for the teacher. An American teacher who brought 
two slates from the states, kept good order in her school, 
by giving out the slates each morning to the two pupils 
whose behavior had been the best on the preceding day. 

3. Development of a School System, 

The Spaniards had in Puerto Rico, an “Institute” 
whose graduates were admitted to the university at 
Madrid, a normal school for girls, and another for boys, 
several private academies, in charge of church orders, 
and about 525 free public schools. The island has never 
had a university, nor any high schools. 

The public schools, in cities and country alike, were 
ungraded, and resembled ungraded rural schools in the 
states. About 325 barrios or townships have no schools 
at all. It would seem proper to organize, at least, one 
school in each of these districts; next, enough schools, 
that all the children may be given an opportunity to se- 
cure the rudiments of an education. 

Later, schools must be opened for the six-sevenths of 
the children of the island, for whom neither schools nor 
teachers are now provided. This will be a tax upon the 
people which they are not at the present moment able to 


meet. 


There is at present a loud call for the establishment of 
high schools in the principal cities and towns of the 
island. San Juan has an American school, with a high 
school class, but there is no other of the kind in the 
island. At least ten high schools should be opened the 
next year, each with a principal and three or four assist- 
ant teachers. 

4. A Normal School. 

The department of education has contracted with the 
people of Fojardo to open a normal school, at that point, 
on October 1, 1900. Forty thousand ($40, 000) has been 
secured for a normal building, half of which was donated 
by the people of the town. 

5. Industrial Training. 

Technical and industrial schools are needed and must 
be established before the educational system is properly 
developed. The people of Puerto Rico pursue many 
trades, but none are skilled. They are not skilled in 
agriculture, in any of its processes. They are not skilled 


in curing their tobacco, nor in making it into cigars after 
curing. They are not skilled in the working of iron, 
They are industrious, and cli- 


wood, stone, or leather. 
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A Porto Rican School under the Old Regime. 


matic conditions are so favorable, that they can pursue 
trades in their homes or in factories. 


6. A University. 


The educated classes are very anxious for the estab- 
lishment of a university, which shall contain schools of 
commerce and of pharmacy. It is felt, however, that 
while the needs for primary instruction are so great, these 
should be first met, and that the university can come 
later. There is no doubt, however, that a university in 
Porto Rico is necessary as elsewhere, to comple tefitly 
its educational system. The stimulus to work, which it 
will arouse will be felt in every school, even the lowest 
primary. 

7. Money. 


Porto Rico is desperately poor at the present moment. 
The school budget for the present year is $330,050.00. 
The appropriation under the last year of Spanish rule 
was $75,042.59. But the present appropriation, provides 
only for some 560 primary schools. Six-sevenths of the 
children are running about unkempt and untaught. 
There are no high schools, no normal schools, no indus- 
trial nor training schools, no school of agriculture, no 
school-houses, no furniture nor apparatus. There should 
be set aside for the next year, for education, not less than 
$1,000,000. But, with the expenses of the government 
exceeding the income by $50,000 per month, this is im- 
possible at the present time. 

The American organization of the department of edu- 
cation is as follows : 

A commissioner of education. 

An assistant superintendent of public instruction. 

A disbursing officer. 


A Spanish secretary. : i ve 
An advisory board of education of nine members, eight of 


whom are Porto Ricans. — 
Sixteen English supervisors of schools, corresponding to 


county supervisors of schools. 
Seventy I American teachers of English. The school laws re- 
quire that all principals of higher institutions shall be familiar 


with American institutions. ‘ 
The English language is taught in all schools. 


8. National Aid. 


We are presented with a condition very similar to that 
in: our Southern states after the Civil war. The task of 
educating the masses there was too great for the people 
themselves to assume. Aid poured in from the outside. 
There were Peabody’s, Slater’s, and missionary societies 
in numbers, by the aid of which colleges, universities, 
normal and training schools were established in all por- 
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tions of our South. The need is just as great, and 
greater in Porto Rico, for this island, in its isolation 
and oppression, never had a university, nor a col- 
lege (in the American sense). There has never 
been a high school, nor even graded school of any 
description. While the teachers are refined and 
cultured, they have no models before them, except 
the models of Spain, and these are not good. 


Give Puerto Rico Fair Treatment. 


Porto Rico has not been fairly treated by the 
United States, since she so warmly welcomed our 
soldiers in July, 1898. But the people are enthusi- 
astically American. The desire tolearn the English 
language is still eager andintense. They desire the 
best of allthatis American. And they need help. 
Not codfish, rice, and beans, but the knowledge how 
to raise their own food supplies is what they call 
for. 

The people ask, Is there not in all America, a 
Peabody, a Slater, a Cooper, a Drexel to aid in the 
work of popular education in this tropical Eden ? 
Let this beneted. No Spanish civilization has ever 
yet been transformed into that of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The effort is first made in Porto Rico under the 
most favorable conditions. If it fails here it will fail 
in Cuba, Santo Domingo, in Central and South 
America. Shall we permit it to fail? Is not 
the civilization of the north to supersede that of the 
south ? Are we true to our time, our country, our race, 
if we do not do our utmost to aid these people in their 
efforts to uplift themselves ? 

Se 
School Supplies for Porto Rico. 
Bids Invited, 
The subscriber will receive, at his office in San Juan, 


‘P. R., until noon, July 20, 1900, bids for the following 


school books and supplies. All bids should be accompanied 
by samples of the articles upon which the bids are based. 


250 Cartas Espanolas (Carta de lectura elemental). 

250 English Charts (Primary Reading Charts). 

2,500 Libro Segundo de Lectura. 

2,500 Libro Tercero de Lectura. 

5,000 Appleton’s First Reader. 

4,000 Los Primeros Pasos en Castellano, Fernandez Juncos. 

4,000 Lecciones en Lenguage (espanol-ingles). 

3,000 Adv'd Arithmetics in Spanish,adapted to use in PortoRico. 

3,000 Song Books (School and Home Songs). 

10,000 Elementary Hygiene (in Spanish, and adapted to Tropical 
conditions, Works on anatomy and physiology not desired. 

10,000 Spanish Grammars (Elementary). 

5.000 Elementary Treatise on Agriculture (in Spanish and 
adapted to Tropical countries.) 

20,000 Slates. 7x1ttinches. * 

soo Gross Lead Pencils. 

30,000 Slate Pencils. 

3,500 Reams School Practice Paper. 

150 Gross Penholders. 

50 Gross Pens. 

too Dozen Blackboard Erasers. 

300 Wall Maps of the United States. 

600 Wall Maps of Porto Rico. 

2,000 Rulers for school use. 


All goods to be delivered in San Juan, P. R. 
The right to reject any or all goods is reserved. 
Geo. G. Grorr, Acting Commissioner of Education. 








First Public School in Porto Rico. 
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Elementary Education in the United States, 


By 


William G6. Harris, V. S. 


N all the schools of the United States, public 
and private, elementary, secondary, and 
higher, there were enrolled in the year 1898 
about sixteen and one-half millions (16,687, 
643) pupils. This number includes all who 
attended at any time in the year for any 
period, however short. But the actual aver- 

age attendance for each pupil in the public schools (sup- 

ported by taxes) did not exceed 98 days, altho the average 
length of the school session was 143.1 days. There were 
enrolled in the aggregate of public and private schools 

out of each 100 of the population between the ages of 5 

and 18 years, 71 pupils. 

Out of the entire number of sixteenand a half millions 
of pupils deduct the pupils of private and parochial 
schools of all kinds, elementary, secondary, higher, and 
schools for art, industry, and business, for defective 
classes and Indians, there remain over 15,000,000 for 
the public school enrollment, or nearly 91 per cent. of 
the whole. In the 28 years since 1870 the attendance 
on the public schools has increased from less than 
7,000,000 to 15,000,00C. The expenditures have in- 
creased somewhat more, namely from 63,000,000 to 
199,000,000 of dollars per annum, an increase from $1.64 
per capita of population to $2.67. To account for this 
pro rata increase of 61 per cent. in the cost of the com- 
mon schools one must allow for a slight increase in the 
average length of the school term, and for the increase 
of enrollment from less than 17 per cent. to more than 
20 per cent. of the population. But the chief items of 
increase are to be found in teachers’ wages for profer- 
sionally educated teachers, and the cost of expert super- 
vision. These account for more than two-thirds of the 
50 per cent., while the remaining one-sixth (of the whole) 
is due to better apparatus and more commodious school 
buildings. 

The increase of cities and large villages, owing to the 
influence of the railroad, has brought nearly one-half of 
the school population within reach of the graded school 
building, a long session .of from 180 to 200 days per 
year and taught by professional teachers. In 1870 there 
were for each 10,000 inhabitants 12.75 miles of railway, 
but in 1890 the number of miles of railway for the same 
number of inhabitants had risen to 26.12 miles, or more 
than double the former amount. The effect of this in- 
crease of railway is to extend the suburbs of cities and 
vastly increase the urban population. The rural schools 
in sparsely settled districts still continue their old prac- 
tice of holding a winter school with a session of 60 to 80 
days only, and taught by the makeshift teacher who 
works at some other employment for two-thirds of the 
year. The school year of ideal length should be about 
200 days, lor 5 days per week, i. e., nine and one-half 
months. In the early days of city schools the attempt 
was made to hold a session of over 46 weeks in length, 
allowing only six weeks or less for three short vacations. 
But experience of their advantage to the pupil has led 
to the increase of the holidays to nearly double the 
former amount. 

Reducing the total average attendance in all the 
schools, public and private, to years of 200 school days 
each, it is found that the average total amount of school- 
ing each individual of the population would receive at 
the rates of attendance and length of session for 1898, 
is five years counting both private and public schools. 


Vital Knowledge. 


The average schooling, it appears from the above 
showing, amounts to enough to secure for each person a 
little more than one-half of an elementary school course 
of eight years,—enough to enable the future citizen to 
read the newspaper, to write fairly well, to count, add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide, and use the simplest frac- 
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tions. In addition he acquires a little geographical 
knowledge, so important to enable him to understand 
the references or allusions in his daily newspaper to 
places of interest in other parts of the world. But the 
multiplicity of cheap books and periodicals makes the 
life of the average citizen a continuation of school to 
some extent. His knowledge of reading is called into 
use constantly, and he is obliged to extend gradually his 
knowledge of the rudiments of geography and history. 
Even his daily gossip in his family, in the shop, or in the 
field is to some extent made up of comments on the af- 
fairs of the state, the nation, or distant peoples,—China, 
Japan, Nicaragua, or the Sandwich islands, as the case 
may be,—and world interests, to a degree, take the place 
of local scandals in his thoughts. Thus, too, he picks up 
scraps of science and literature from the newspaper, and 
everything that he learns becomes at once an instrument 
for the acquirement of future knowledge. In a nation 
governed chiefly by public opinion digested and promul- 
gated by the daily newspaper, this knowledge of the 
rudiments of reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography — 
is of vital importance. An illiterate population is im- 
penetrable by newspaper influence, and for it public 
opinion in any wide sense is impossible ; its local pre- 
judices are not purified or eliminated by thought and feel- 
ing in reference to objects common to the whole civilized 
world. 

The transportation of an illiterate population into a 
population that reads the daily newspaper and perforce 
thinks on national and international interests, is thus far 
the greatest good accomplished by the free public school 
system of the United States. It must .be borne in mind 
that the enrollment in school of one person in every five 
of the entire population of the country means the same 
result for the Southern states as for the Northern, since 
the states on the Gulf of Mexico enroll nearly 22 per 
cent. of their total population, colored and white, and 
the South Atlantic 20.70 per cent., while the North At- 
lantic and the Western, Mountain, and Pacific divisions 
enroll only 18 per cent., having a much smaller ratio of 
children of school age. 

In a reading population one section understands the 
motives of the other, and this prevents political differ- 
ences from becoming too wide for solution by partisan 
politics. When one section cannot any longer accredit 
the other with honest and patriotic motives, war is only 
a question of time. That this general prevalence of ele- 
mentary education is accompanied by a comparative 
neglect of the secondary and higher courses of study is 
evident from the fact that out of the number of pupils 
enrolled more than ninety-five in every hundred are pur- 
suing elementary studies ; less than four in a hundred 
are in secondary. studies in high schools, academies, and 
other institutions ; only one in a hundred (thirteen in one 
thousand) is in a college or a school for higher studies. 


Professionally Trained Teachers. 

In considering the reasons for the increase of the 
length of the term of the elementary school and its 
adoption of a graded course of study, one comes upon 
the most important item of improvement that belongs to 
the recent history of education, namely, the introduction 
of professionally trained teachers. The first normal 
school established in the United States recently cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. It was founded at Lex- 
ington, Mass., in 1839. The number of public normal 
schools supported by the state or municipal governments 
has increased since that year to 167 enrolling 46,245 
and graduating nearly 8,000 per annum. To this num- 





* Part of a monograph prepared for the United States Exhibit 
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ber are to be added 178 private normal schools, with an 
aggregate of 21,293 students and 2,000 graduates. In 
1880 there were 240 normal school students in each 
million of inhabitants ; in 1897 there were 936, or nearly 
four times as many as in each million. 

The professionally educated teacher finds his place in 
the graded schools above mentioned as established in 
cities and large villages, and kept in session for the entire 
scholastic year of 200 days. It is the experience of 
school superintendents that graduates of normal schools 
continue to improve in skill and efficiency for many years. 
The advantage of the professionally educated teacher 
above others is to be found in the fact that he has been 
trained to observe methods and devices of instruction. 
On entering a school taught by another teacher he at 
once sees, without special effort, the methods of teach- 
ing and management, and notes the defects as well as 
the strong points if there are any. He is constantly in- 
creasing his number of successful devices to secure good 
behavior without harsh measures, and to secure industry 
and critical attention in study. Every normal school has 
a thoro course of study in the elementary branches, tak- 
ing them up in view of the higher branches from which 
they are derived, and explaining their difficult topics. 
This kind of work prepares the teacher in advance for 
the mishaps of the pupil, and arms him with the skill to 
assist self-activity by teaching the pupil to analyze his 
problem into its elements. He can divide each step that 
is too long for the pupil to take, into its component steps, 
down to any required degree of simplicity. The normal 
school graduate, too, other things being equal, has a 
better idea than other teachers of the educational value 
of a branch of study. He knows what points are essen- 
tial, and what are accidental and subsidiary. He there- 
fore makes his pupils thoroly acquainted with those 
strategical positions and shows him how to conquer all 
the rest thru these. . 

As it would appear from the statistics given, the rural 
districts are precluded by their school terms from secur- 
ing professional teachers. The corps of teachers in a 
highly favored city will be able to claim a large percent- 
age of its rank and file as graduates of its municipal 
training school—perhaps 50 to 60 per cent. But the 
cities and villages as a whole in their graded schools 
cannot as yet show an average of more than one teacher 
in four who has received the diploma of a normal school. 


“Individual Reading ” and Class Instruction. 


Another important advantage has been named ag be- 
longing to the schools of the village or city. They are 
graded schools, and have a regular course of study, uni- 
formity of text-books, and a proper classification of pupils. 

In the small rural schools some 20 to 50 pupils are 
brought together under one teacher. Their ages vary 
from 4 years to 20, and their degree of advancement ranges 
from new beginners in the alphabet up to those who have 
attended school for 10 or 12 winters, and are now at- 
tempting Latin and algebra. It often happens that there 
is no uniformity of text-books, except perhaps in the 
spelling book and reader, each pupil bringing such arith- 
metic, geography, or grammar as his family at home 
happens to possess. Twenty pupils are classified in three 
classes in reading, three in spelling, and perhaps as many 
classes in arithmetic, geography, and other studies as 
there are pupils pursuing those branches. The result is 
from 20 to 40 separate lessons to look after, and perhaps 
five or ten minutes to devote to eachclassexercise. The 
teacher finds himself limited to examining the pupil on 
the work done in memorizing the words of the book, or 
to comparing the answers he has found to the arithmetic 
problems with those in the printed key, occasionally 
giving assistance in some difficult problem that has 
baffled the efforts of the pupil—no probing of the lesson 
by analytical questions, no restatement of the ideas in 
the pupil’s own words, and no criticism on the data and 
methods of the text-book. 

This was the case in the old-time district school—such 
as existed in 1790, when 29 out of 30 of the population 
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lived in rural districts ; also as late as 1840, when only 
one in twelve lived in a city. As the railroad has caused 
villages to grow into cities, so it has virtually moved into 
the city a vast population living near railway stations in 
the country by giving them the morning newspaper and 
rapid transportation. In 1890 one-third of the popula- 
tion were living in cities of not less than 8,000 inhabi- 
tants. But the suburban populations made urban by the 
railroad—as indicated above—would swell the city pop- 
ulation to one-half of the whole nation. Hence the 
great change now taking place in methods of building 
school-houses and in organizing schools. 

In the ungraded schools the naturally bright pupils 
accomplished a fair amount of work if they happened to 
have good text-books. They were able to teach them- 
selves from the books. But the rank and file of the 
school learned a little reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and probably studied the same book for several winters, 
beginning at the first page on the first day of school each 
year. Those who needed no help from the teacher learned 
to help themselves and enjoyed a delighful freedom. 
Those who were slow and dull did not get much aid. 
Their industry may have been stimulated by fear of the 
rod, which was often used in case of real or supposed in- 
dolence. Harsh measures may succeed in forcing pupils 
to do mechanical work, but they cannot secure much de- 
velopment of the power of thought. Hence the resources 
of the so-called “strict ” teacher were to compel the 
memorizing of the words of the book. 


Class Instruction. 


With the growth from the rural to the urban condition 
of population the method of “individual instruction,” as 
it is called, giving it a fine name, has been supplanted by 
class instruction which prevails in village and city schools. 
The individual did not get much instruction under the old 
plan, for the simple reason that his teacher had only 
five or ten minutes to examine him on his daily work. 
In the properly graded school each teacher has two 
classes, and hears one recite while the other learns a new 
lesson. Each class is composed of twenty or thirty pu- 
pils of nearly the same qualifications as regards the de- 
gree of progress made in their studies. The teacher has 
thirty minutes for a recitation {or “lesson” as called 
in England), and can go into the merits of the subject 
and discuss the real thoughts that it involves. The 
meaning of the words in the book is probed, and the pupil 
made to explain it in his own language. But besides this 
all pupils learn more by a class recitation than by an in- 
dividual recitation. For in the class each can see the 
lesson reflected in the minds of his fellow-pupils, and 
understands his teacher’s views much better when drawn 
out in the form of a running commentary onthe mistakes 
of the duller or more indolent pupils. The dull ones are 
encourged and awakened to effort by finding themselves 
able to see the errors and absurdities of fellow-pupils. 
For no two minds take precisely the same view of a text- 
book exposition of a topic. One child isimpressed by one 
phase of it, and another by a different phase. 
In the class recitation each one has his crude and 
one-sided views corrected more or less by his fellows, . 
some of whom have a better comprehension of this point 
and some of that point, in the lesson. He, himself, has 
some glimpses of the subject that are more adequate 
than those of his fellows. 

The possibilities of a class recitation are, therefore, 
very great for efficient instruction in the hands of a 
teacher who understands his business. For he can mar- 
shall the crude notions of the members of the class, one 
after another, and turn on them the light of all the 
critical acumen of the class as a whole, supplemented by 
his own knowledge and experience. From beginning to 
end, for thirty minutes, the class recitation is a vigorous 
training in critical alertness. The pupil afterwards com- 
mences the preparation of his next lesson from the book 
with what are called new “apperceptive” powers, for he 
finds himself noticing and comprehending many state- 
ments and a still greater number of implications of mean- 
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ing in his lesson that before had not been seen or even 
suspected. Heis armed with a better power of analysis, 
and can “ apperceive,” or recognize and identify, more of 
the items of information, and especially more of the 
thoughts and reflections, than he was able to see before 
the discussions that took place in the recitation. He has 
in a sense gained the points of view of fellow pupils and 
teacher, in addition to his own. 


Text-Book and Oral Instruction. 

It is presupposed that the chief work of the pupil in 
school is the mastery of text-books containing systematic 
treatises giving the elements of the branches of learning 
taught in the schools. For in the United States more 
than in any country text-book instruction has predomi- 
nated over oral instruction, its method in this respect be- 
ing nearly the opposite of the method in vogue in the 
elementary schools of Germany. The evil of memorizing 
words without understanding their meaning or verifying 
the statements made in the text-book is incident to this 
method and is perhaps the most widely prevalent defect 
in teaching to be found in the schools of the United 
States. It is condemned universally, but nevertheless, 
practiced. The oral method of Germany escapes this 
evil almost entirely, butit encounters another evil. The 
pupil taught by the oral method exclusively is apt tu lack 
power to master the printed page and get out of it the 
full meaning ; he needs the teacher's aid to explain the 
technical phrases and careful definitions. The American 
method of text-book instruction throws the child upon 
the printed page and holds him responsible for the mas- 
tery. Hence, even in the worst form of verbal memori- 
zing, there is perforce acquireda familiarity with lan- 
guage as it appears to the eye in printed form which 
gradually becomes more useful for scholarly purposes 
than the knowledge of speech addressed to the ear. This 
is the case in all technical, or scientific, language, and in 
all poetry and, literary prose; the new words or new 
shades of meaning require the mind to pause and reflect. 
This can be done in reading, but not in listening to an oral 
delivery. 

In the United States the citizen must learn to help 
himself in this matter of gaining information, and for 
this reason he must use his school time to acquire the art 
of digging knowledge out of books. Hence we may say 
that a deep instinct or an unconscious need has forced 
American schools into an excessive use of the text-book 
method. 

In the hands of a trained teacher the good of the 
method is obtained and the evil avoided. The pupil is 
taught to assume a critical attitude towards the state- 
ments of the book and to test and verify them, or else 
disprove them by appeal to other authorities or to actual 
experiments. 

This ideal hovers before all teachers, even the poorest, 
but it is realized only by the best class of teachers found 
in the schools of the United States,—a class that is 
really large and is constantly increasing, thanks to the 
analytical methods taught in the normal schools. Text- 
book memorizing is giving place to the method of criti- 
cal investigation. 

This review of methods suggests a good definition of 
school instruction. It is the process of re-enforcing the 
sense-perception of the individual pupil by adding the ex- 
perience of the race as preserved in books, and it is more 
especially the strengthening of his powers of thought and 
insight by adding to his own reflections the points of 
view and the critical observations of books interpreted by 
his teachers and fellow-pupils. 

The Grading of Pupils. 

In the graded school the pupil is held responsible for 
his work in a way that is impossible in the rural school of 
sparsely-settled districts. Hence the method of investi- 
gation, as above described, is found in the city schools 
rather thanin the ruralsehools. Where each pupil forms 
a class by himself, there is too little time for the teacher 
to ascertain the character of the pupil’s understanding of 
his book. Even if he sees that there has been a step 
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missed somewhere by the child in learning his lesson, he 
cannot take time to determine precisely what it is, 
Where the ungraded school makes some attempt at classi- 
fication of pupils it is obliged to unite into one class, say 
of arithmetic, grammar, or geography, pupils of very dif- 
ferent degrees of progress. The consequence is that the 
most advanced pupils have not enough work assigned 
them, being held back to the standard of the average, 
They must “mark time” (or go thru the motions of 
walking without advancing a step) while the rest are 
coming up. The least advanced find the average lesson 
rather too much for them, and become discouraged after 
trying in vain to keep step with their better prepared 
fellow-pupils. This condition of affairs is to be found in 
many rural districts even of those states where the ad- 
vantages of classification are seen and appreciated in city 
schools, and an effort is in progress to extend these ad- 
vantages to the ruralschools. But the remedy has been, 
in many cases, worse than the disease. For it has re- 
sulted that classification gets in the way of self-help 
which the bright pupil is capable of, and the best scholars, 
“mark time,” listlessly, while the poorest get discouraged, 
and only the average pupils gain something. 

é It must be admitted, too, that in many village schools 
just adopting the system of grading, this evil of holding 
back the bright pupils and of over-pressure on the dull 
ones exists, and furnishes just occasion for the criticism 
which is made against the so-called “machine” charac- 
ter of the American public school. The school that per- 
mits such poor classification, or that does not keep up a 


continual process of readjusting the classification by - 


promoting pupils from lower classes to those above 
them, certainly has no claim to be ranked with schools 
organized on a modern ideal. 

I have dwelt on this somewhat technical matter be- 
cause of its importance in understanding the most note- 
worthy improvements in progress in the schools of the 
United States. Briefly, the population is rapidly becoming 
urban, the schools are becoming “ graded,” the pupils of 
the lowest year’s work placed under one teacher, and 
those of the next degree of advancement under a second 
teacher ; perhaps from eight to twenty teachers in the 
same building, thus forming a “union school,” as it is 
called in some sections. Here there is a division of 
labor on the part of teachers, one taking only classes 
just beginning to learn to read and write, another taking 
the pupils in a higher grade. The inevitable consequence 
of such division of labor is increase of skill. The teacher 
comes to know just what to do in a given case of ob- 
structed progress—just what minute steps of work to 
introduce—just what thin wedges to lift the pupil over 
the threshold that holds back the feeble intellect from 
entering a new and higher degree of human learning. 


Conduct of the Recitation. 

It will be asked: What proportion of the teachers 
of cities and villages habitually use this higher method 
in conducting recitations? According to a careful esti- 
mate, at least one-half of them may reasonably claim to 
have some skill in its use ; of the one-half in the elemen- 
tary schools who use it perhaps two-fifths conduct all 
their recitations so as to make the work of their pupils 
help each individual in correcting defects of observation 
and critical alertness. Perhaps the other three-fifths 
use the method in teaching some branches, but cling to 
the old memoriter system for the rest. It may be 
claimed for graduates of normal schools that a large ma- 
jority follow the better method. 

The complaint urged against the machine character of 
the modern school has been mentioned. I suppose that 
this complaint is made quite as often against good 
schools as against poor ones. But the critical-probing 
method of conducting a recitation is certainly not 
machine-like in its effects. It arouses in the most pow- 
erful manner the activity of the pupil to think and ob- 
serve for himself. Machine-like schools do not follow 
this critical method, but are content with the memoriter 
system, that prescribes so many pages of the book to be 
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learned verbally, but. does not inquire into the pupil’s 
understanding or “apperception,” as the Herbartians 
call it. It is admitted that about 50 per cent. of the 
teachers actually teaching in the schools of villages and 
cities use this poor method. But it is certain that their 
proportion in the corps of teachers is diminishing, 
thanks to the two causes already alluded to; first, the 
multiplication of professional schools for the training of 
teachers; and second, the employment of educational 
experts as supervisors of schools. 

The rural schools, which in the United States enroll 
one-half of the entire number of school children, cer- 
tainly lack good class teaching, even when they are so 
fortunate as to obtain professionally educated teachers, 
and not 5 per cent. of such schools in the land succeed in 
procuring better services than the “ makeshift.” teacher 
can give. The worst that can be said of these poorly 
taught schools is that the pupils are either left to help 
themselves to knowledge by reading their books under 
the plan of individual instruction, or in the attempt at 
classification and grading, the average pupils learn some- 
thing, while the bright pupils become listless and indo- 
lent for want of tasks commensurate with their strength, 
and the backward pupils lose their courage for their 
want of ability to keep step. Even under these circum- 
stances the great good is accomplished that all the pupils 
learn the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and all are made able to become readers of the news- 
papers, the magazines, and finally of books. 


School Government and Discipline. 


Another phase of the modern school that, more than 
anything else, gives it the appearance of a machine, and 
the American city schools are often condemned for their 
mechanism, is its discipline, or method of organization 
anc government. In the rural school with twenty-five 
pupils, more or less, it makes little difference whether 
pupils come into the school-room and go out in military 
order, so far as the work of the school is concerned. But 
in the graded school with three hundred to eight hundred 
pupils order and discipline are necessary down to the 
last particular, for the safety of the pupils as well as 
for the accomplishment of the ends for which the school 
exists. There must be regularity and punctuality, si- 
lence and conformity to order, in coming and going. 
The whole school seems to move like a machine. In the 
ungraded schools delightful individuality prevails, the 
pupil helping himself to knowledge by the use of the 
book, and coming and going pretty much as he pleases, 
with no subordination to rigid discipline, except perhaps 
when standing in class for recitation. 

Regularity, punctuality, silence, and conformity to order, 
military drill—seem at first to be so much waste of en- 
ergy,—necessary, it is true, for the large school, but to 
be subtracted from the amount of force available for 
study and thought. But the moment the question of 
moral training comes to be investigated, the superiority 
of the education given in the large school is manifest. 
The pupil is taught to be regular and punctual in his at- 
tendance in school and in all his movements, not for 
the sake of the school alone, but for all his rela- 
tions to his fellow-men. Social combination is made 
possible by these semi-mechanical virtues. The pupil 
learns to hold back his animal impulse to chatter or whis- 
per to his fellows and to interrupt their serious absorp- 
tion in recitation or study and by so much self-restraint 
he begins to form a good habit for life. He learns to 
respect the serious business of others. In moving to and 
fro by a sort of military-concert and precision he acquires 
the impulse to behave in an orderly manner, to stay in 
his own place and not get in the way of others. Hence 
he prepares for concerted action,—another important 
lesson in citizenship, leaving entirely out of account its 
military significance. 

With the increase of cities and the growth of great 
industrial combinations this discipline in the virtues that 
lie at the basis of concerted action is not merely import- 
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ant, but essential. In the railroad system a lack of 
those semi-mechanical virtues would entirely unfit one 
for a place as laborer or employee ; so, too, in a great 
mill or a great business house. Precision, accuracy, im- 
plicit obedience to the head or directive power, are nec- 
essary for the safety of others and for the production of 
any positive results. The rural school does not fit its 
pupils for an age of productive industry and emancipa- 
tion from drudgery by means of machinery. But the 
city school performs this so well that it reminds some 
people unpleasantly of a machine. 

The ungraded school has been famous for its harsh 
methods of discipline ever since the time of the flogging 
schoolmaster Orbilius whom Horace mentions. The rural 
schoolmaster to this day often prides himself on his ability 
to “ govern” his unruly boys by corporal punishment. They 
must be respectful to his authority, obedient and stu- 
dious, or else they are made to suffer bodily pain from 
the hand of the teacher. But harsh discipline leaves 
indurations on the soul itself, and is not compatible with 
a refined type of civilization. The schoolmaster who 
bullies his pupils into obedience does what he can to nur- 
ture them into the same type as himself. 

In the matter of school discipline the graded school 
has an advantage over the school of the rural district. A 
corps of teachers can secure good behavior more efficient- 
ly than a single teacher. The system, and what is dis- 
paraged as its “mechanism,” help this result. In many 
cities of the largest size in the United States, corporal 
punishment is seldom resorted to, or is even entirely dis- 
pensed with. The discipline of the school seems to im- 
prove after the discontinuance of harsh punishments. 
The adoption of a plan of building better suited for the 
purpose of graded schools has had much to do with the 
disuse of*the rod. As long as the children to the num- 
ber of one or two hundred studied in a large room under 
the eye of the principal of the school, and were sent out 
to small rooms to recite to assistant teachers, the order 
of the school was preserved by corporal punishment. 
When Boston introduced the new style of school build- 
ing with the erection of the Quincy school in 1847, giv- 
ing each class-teacher a room to herself, in which pupils 
to the number of fifty or so prepared their lessons under 
the eye of the same teacher that conducted their recita- 
tions (i. e., “ heard their lessons”), a new era in school 
discipline began. It is possible to manage a school in 
such a building with little or no corporal punishment. 

The ideal of discipline is to train the pupil into habits 
of self-government. This is accomplished partly by per- 
fecting the habit of moving in concert with others, and 
by self-restraint in all actions that interfere with the 
work of other pupils. 


‘The School as a Moral Force. 


That the public schools of cities have worked great 
and favorable changes to the advantage of civil order 
cannot be doubted. They have generally broken up the 
feuds that used to prevail between the people of different 
precincts. Learning to live without quarreling with 
school-fellows is an efficient preparation for an orderly 
and peaceful life with one’s neighbors. 

The rural school, with all its shortcomings, was, and is 


to-day, a great moral force for the sparsely settled re- . 
gions, bringing together the youth of the scattered fami- ' 


lies, and forming friendships, cultivating polite behavior, 


affording to each an insight into the motives and springs. 
of action of his neighbors, and teaching him how to co- 


operate with them in securing a common good. 


The city school is astronger moral force than the rural | 
school because of its superior training in the social habits ' 
named—regularity, punctuality,orderly, concerted action, ' 


and self-restraint. 

Take any country with a school system, and compare 
the number of illiterate criminals with the total number 
of illiterate inhabitants, and also the number of criminals 
able toread and write with the entire reading population, 
and it will be found that the representation from the il- 
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literate population is many times larger than from an 
equal number of people who can read and write. In the 
United States the prevailing ratio is about eight to one 
—that is to say, the illiterate population sends eight 
times its quota to jails. In the prisons or penitentiaries 
it is found that the illiterate stratum of the population 
is represented by two and a half times its quota. School 
education is perhaps in this case not a cause so much as 
an index of orderly tendencies in the family. A way- 
ward tendency will show itself in a dislike of the re- 
straints of school. If, however, the wayward can be 
brought under the humanizing influence of school, trained 
in good behavior, which means self-restraint and orderly 
concerted action, interested in schoo] studies and the 
pursuit of truth, what can do more to insure a moral life, 
unless it is religion ? 
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Practical Nature Study with Children. 


The following letter was written in reply to a re- 
quest to Editor Bigelow for some particulars about 
much talked of nature work with children See also 
the note on page 749 


I cordially thank you for your kind in- 
terest in my field work, and I am pleased 
to note what you say about the deep interest 
on the part of educators. I have greatly en- 
joyed the companionship of the young folks, 
and I have earnestly endeavored to give them 
a personal introduction to nature, and to in- 
erease their acquaintance with her interests. 
Primarily, and for many years I carried on 
this work purely for the pleasure of it. I 
have loved nature and children, and have 
always found both enjoyable associates. It 
has been my earnest desire and greatest pleas- 
ure to introduce these good friends to each 
other, for they are naturally adapted to mu- 
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A Ponp BECOMES MORE THAN A PLACE FOR FISHING AND SWIMMING. 


*¢ Of all delightful fields for nature study none can surpass in interest a well- 
stocked pond, for there is a peculiar fascination in the study of pond life. Even 
to one who knows little about nature a pretty pond isa source of delight,” 
writes Prof. Comstock. And every member of this happy party will heartily 
agree in this statement. 


nature commences, as in the case of Whit- 








Tur WorK OF THE Woop CHOPPERS, 
In such a ‘‘cleared part” of a large forest the structure of the woods may 





tier’s “‘ Barefoot Boy,” in 
Knowledge never learned of schools. 


Nature answers all he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he walks ; 

Face to face with her he talks;” 
and that is the right way to begin. For the 

- village or city child there must be the equiva- 

lent of happy association— a spontaneous, un- 
sonscious seeking’ of acquaintance, or the 
future knowledge of nature will stand like a 
house thrust roof downwards in the sand— 
without firm foundation. . 

First, get the love of nature, and continue 
it by having “a good time,” as the children 
express it, in nature’s domains. Let this love 
of nature, and informal, enjoyable times in 
her haunts, be accompanied by systematic 
formal study, preferably for the greater part 
of the time in the school-room. First and 
always the informal, second and continued, 
the systematic. It is evident that this second 
is for the children, elementary science ; then, 
rather than to have two names for the same 
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easily be seen, for there are numerous piles of the corded wood on the plain, 
in the ravine, and along the distant hillside, up which many of the children 
have hurried and gathered on the ledge by a large boulder. ‘The boys in the 
fore ground are using their jackknives on the branches—starting a collection 


thing, let us limit the use of the word na- 
ture-study to informal interests in nature as 
we find them or they find us,—unexpected, 





of the different kinds of wood. 


tual companionship. This is manifested by 
children in word and action, and old Nature, 
kind, notwithstanding her changeable moods, 
often seems to show her appreciation of chil- 
dren by telling stories of greatest fascination, 
and often 

“She would sing a more wonderful song, 

Or tell a more marvelous tale.” 

Not many years ago, children had to seek 
for themselves this acquaintance, and often 
under penalty of ridicule by certain other 
children and with the positive opposition 
of grown-up people. Now, thanks to the 
nature organizations, and the numerous 
enthusiatic nature-study teachers, the chil- 
dren are encouraged to devote themselves 
freely to the attractions of the natural world. 

And right here there is danger ahead. The 
pendulum may swing too far when encourage- 
ment becomes requirement. Nature will do 
her part in any case. No need of worrying 
about that. But—and here is the great big 
BUT in the matter—a building must have a 
foundation of solid stones, and a knowledge 
of nature that shall be stable must have the 
firm foundation of a true love of nature. 
With the child in the country this'love of 
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Wuat A Museum IS A PASTURE HILLSIDE ! 


Here the young folks find all kinds of crickets and grasshoppers and watch 
the ants building their little turret homes, On the leaves of the neighboring 
bushes and white birches are plant aphids and homes of various infant gall 
insects, Jeaf miners, etc., with butterflies, birds, and health and enjoyment 
everywhere. 
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The names nature study and elementary 
science are frequently used to mean the same 
thing. If anyone wishes to devote both 
terms to the second, I do not object, but on 
behalf of an abiding love of nature, we must 
protest against the taking of the name from 
the thing naiure study, and appropriating it 
to systematic elementary science. And do 
not leave the first out of existence. 

Let us start with a good stock of nature 
love and make constant additions toit. Itis 
the thing and not the name that is the re- 
quisite ; but in appropriating the name there 
is danger of dragging along the thing too. 
Call it nature study, nature rambles, half 
days in nature’s home, or what you please, 
only do it, and do the other too. 

The enjoyment of a dinner depends on the 
appetite for the food vastly more than on the 
contents of the printed menu. 

Take books, pads, and pencils when the 
children want to take them. Give the sanc- 
tion of the school to the enjoyment of nature. 
Don’t worry about the eating—plan about 
getting the appetite. 

Then, I advise the pursuit of nature, not 
esthetics. 

Don’t pick out the prettiest and best 
dressed children and send the rest home. 











“=” GETTING ALG& IN BOTTLES FROM A SHADED POOL OF STAGNANT WATER. 


Study of the lowest forms of plant life is very enjoyable. Altho the young 
naturalists insist at first that it is ‘‘ nothing but frog spittle,” yet a little un- 
der a pocket lens, and an explanation of it and the-associate minute animal life 
holds close attention andimpresses the fact that ‘‘ it can never be too strongly 
impressed upon a mind anxious for the acquisition of knowledge, that the com- 
monest things by which we are surrounded are deserving of minute and care- 
ful attention.” 


and the children simply because I enjoyed 
both, and am desirous of having both parties 
know each other better. 

In Westerly, R. [., at 4:15 in the morning 
of May 16, about 150children stood chatting 
under a clump of trees while an oven bird 
sang for several minutes on a branch not ten 
feet above the heads of the merry children in 
the center of the group, and I said to myself, 
“ My friends are getting acquainted.” 

Yours cordially, 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW. 

Stamford, Conn., June 1, 1900. 
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This number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
be read by many who are not regular sub- 
scribers. They will find much of interest in 
the semi-annual index sent out with this 
number. It will pay them to see what they 
have missed, and if the lesson strikes home 


CoLLEcTING INSECTS IN EARLY SPRING. ‘‘ Books In RUNNING BROOKS.” they will find additional inducement in the 


A swiftly flowing small brook invariably proves good “hunting ground.” fact that the subscription price is only $2.00 
Turn over the stones and the nymphs and larve will be sweptinto thenet by a year, for fifty numbers. Address FE. L. 
the current. Stone flies, dragon flies, ‘*dobsons,” mayflies, caddice flies (with Kell : &C 61 E Ninth t 
their ourious sand houses and log cabins), and black flies never fail to interest HOSE ompany, ast Ninth street, 


and instruct the young folks. 


“ Who ever did such an absurd thing ?” you 
ask. Probably nobody, but to be consistent 
some ought to. Don’t note especially the 
most attractive things of nature and ignore 
the rest. The scarlet tanager is more beau- 
tifully dressed but no more interesting than 
the toad, the swallow-tailed butterflies no 
more interesting than the burying beet- 
les. 

The commonest, even the unattractive 
things of nature, are worth the most careful 
attention, and are often found to be the most 
interesting. 

I claim no new methods, and have searched 
for but few “new things.” 

I heartily appreciate the excellent work of 
nature study the teachers are doing wherever 
I have been, and I cordially thank them for 
the privilege of sharing their enjoyments. 

I have sought the companionship of nature 


New York. 





GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE ‘‘ SOLID Rock.” 

In such places as this ‘‘ sermons in stones” are preached to the best advant- 
age, for the text surely remains in pleasant memories, and the associated state- 
ments are carried with it. Tho ever so briefly told, the geological story will be 
remembered and prove as interesting to the children as a fairy tale. 
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The plans for the new volume of THe ScHOOL JOURNAL 
beginning next week contemplate the introduction of 
several new features of great value. The comprehen- 
siveness and importance of the monthly review of the 
contributions of periodicals to the literature of education 
will be enhanced by a synopsis of specially noteworthy 
books on professional subjects. Extracts from works, old 
and new, representing the cream of each writer's 
thoughts will also be given. An effort will be made to 
render the monthly review number the most reliable 
guide to all the contributions the well-informed educator 
is supposed to have read ; it will be a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of education, covering as nearly and as fully as 
possible all live topics touching school administration and 
management, and educational practice in general. 

Discoveries and inventions in the field of science, indus- 
try, and geography will be promptly noted and described. 
the progress of the world in all departments will be 
commented upon, and the general literature of the day 
will receive careful attention. Teachers and superintend- 
ents, above all others, are expected to be well-informed 
concerning all important matters in the world about 
them. And since the constant aim of THE ScHooL JourR- 
NAL is to represent most worthily the efforts, desires, and 
ideals of the thoughtful educators of this country, 
the enlargement of its scope in the directions indicated 
will be a welcome improvement. 


SF : 
U. S. Educational Exhibit at Paris. 


The exhibits in the departments of education and social 
economy form a feature of the Paris Exposition well 
worth careful study. The contributions of the United 
States are better and more representative than ever be- 
fore at exhibitions of this character. The preparation 
was made in a liberal spirit and a judicious manner. The 
credit for this is due to the United States director, Mr. 
Howard J. Rogers. The display itself does not show the 
labor expended to the best advantage. As in other de- 
partments, the management of the exposition has failed 
to grasp the situation and to take a broad-minded view 
of it. The Grande Nation has been made to look rather 
small by its dealings with exhibitors from outside. . More- 
over, Commissioner Peck has shown little backbone in 
dealing with the management. This and other obstruc- 
tions have seriously hampered the educational exhibit by 
destroying its unity and completeness, and depriving it 
of much of its effectiveness. , 

Inadequate space in the educational section proper 
afforded an excuse for removing school books and furnish- 
ings, and everything bearing a commercial character, to 
the United States.space in the Esplanade des Invalides. 
Another division was made in the department of social 
economy due to the peculiar French scheme of installa- 
tion, whereby. hygiene: and public charities were separ- 
ated and transferred to the agricultural building. 

However, one who réally wants to make a study of the 
work of the United States in education, as shown by the 
exhibits collected under the directorship of Mr. Rogers, 
will have no diffieulty in making the necessary connec- 
tions. 

The following description of the display at Paris will 
give a fair picturéof its comprehensiveness and general 
character: =. _ ie 

All the gallery space granted the United States in the 
Palace of Letters, Sciences, and Arts is-occupied, cover- 
ing 3,149 square feet. The public school exhibit has 
three alcoves: one for kindergarten and primary work, 
one for ‘grammar schools, and one for high -schools. 
The exhibit is made from a national standpoint and the 
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work of the cities and towns is classified in accordance 
with the above division. 

The cities which have sent very fu'l displays in each 
division are Boston, New York, Albany, Newark, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Denver. A feature of this section is the 
very fine set of statistical charts prepared from data fur- 
nished by the’ bureau of education, Washington, D. C. 
An entirely novel exhibit in educational lines and one 
prepared at great expense by the city of New York is a 
series of moving pictures illustrating school activities. 
By means of the projectoscope, the methods employed 
and accuracy obtainéd in handling a large school in its 
assembly exercises, salutes to the flag, fire drills, etc., are 
graphically shown to a foreign audience. This exhibit is 
in special charge of Associate Supt. Dr. A. T. Schauffler, 
of New York, and is given in one of the large halls of 
the Hall of Congresses twice a week at least. 

Adjoining the high school section is the collective ex- 
hibit of the commercial schools ; the New York Trade 
school ; the Bureau of Indian Affairs; the Bureau of 
Education, and the Congressional Library. 

The field of higher education is divided into the de- 
partments of philosophy, language, and literature, sociol- 
ogy and history, pure science, art, education, law, medi- 
cine, theology, engineering, architecture, and agriculture. 
Among the most prominent exhibits made by the univer- 
sities of the United States in the various departments 
are those of Harvard in astronomy; University of Penn- 
sylvania in archeology ; Johns Hopkins in physics and 
biology ; Chicago and Columbia in language and litera- 
ture ; Wellesley in psychology ; Bryn Mawr and Prince- 
ton in graduate work ; University of Wisconsin in history ; 
Yale in paleontology ; Cornell and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in engineering; Columbia. and 
University of the City of New York in training of teach- 
ers. A collective exhibit on higher education of women 
has been prepared by a committee of the Collegiate 
Alumne. 

The Art school exhibits are Art Students League of 
New York city, Chicago Art institute, and the Boston 
Normal Art school. A unique exhibit and of great in- 
terest to Frenchmen is that of the Cercle Francaise of 
Harvard University illustrating the interest taken in 
the development of French language and letters in 
American university circles. 

The exhibit of the American Library Association has 
been ‘installed in the Palais d’Economie Sociale and is a 
splendid representation of the improved methods of li- 
brary economy fostered by the society. The exhibit was 
prepared for the American Library Association by the 
New York State Library and is in special charge of J. H. 
Harrison, of the Providence, R. I., public library. 

In the American section of the Esplanade des Invalides 
are the exhibits of the American School Furniture Com- 
pany, and the book exhibit of Prang Educational Com- 
pany, Silver, Burdett & Company, C. W. Bardeen ; Den- 
ton Bros., natural history collections, and the Foote 
Mineral Company. The exhibits of the American Book 
Company, Perry Pictures Company, and Milton Bradley 
Company are in the main educational gallery. 

A notable feature of the educational exhibit is a series 
of nineteen monographs on various topics written by ex- 
perts and giving a complete resume of educational condi- 
tions in the United States at the close of the nineteenth 
century. The series is edited by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia university. These monographs are 
for free distribution to visitors and may be obtained on 
application to the director, Mr. Howard J. Rogers. 

The facade of the educational section as well as the 
rich interior furniture and decoration are receiving much 
praise for their solid and dignified appearance. The edu- 
cational section of the United States was one of the very 
few in the exposition ready for inspection on the opening 
day, April 14. 


Notes referring to the monograph by Dr. W. T. Harris 
and to the work of Editor Bigelow, of POPULAR SCIENCE, 
in the field of practical nature study, spoken of on previous 
pages, must be omitted for want of space; they will be 
found in the editorial columns next week. 
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The Convention at Charleston. 


Everything seems to point to a fair attendance at the 
approaching convention. The unusually lowrates offered 
by the railroad and steamship companies afford excellent 
opportunities for visiting the South. THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL is the only paper that has published the com- 
plete program of the convention, including lists of rail- 
road and steamship lines, and reference to the issue of 
June 2 will give all needed information. A few import- 
ant announcements are herewith recounted for the con- 
venience of readers : 

Holders of the N. E. A. tickets must reach Charleston 
not later than July 10, and the limit for return is Sept. 
1, 1900. Liberal stop-over privileges are granted for 
all points south and east of the Potomac, Ohio, and Mis- 
sissippi gateways. Except at Washington where the 
sum of one dollar will be required to meet agency ex- 
penses, no additional charge will be asked. 

For those who prefer to travel by water the various 
steamship lines from the North Atlantic ports offer low 
rates with stop-over privileges at points of interest. 

The various cities en route are planning special cour- 
tesies to the members.of the N. E. A. who, it is hoped, 








Editor Oscar T. Corson, Ohio Educational Monthly, 
President of the National Educational Association, 1899-1900. 


will visit these places, either in going to or coming from 
Charleston. 

Asheville, N. C., thru its board of trade, extends a 
hearty invitation. A reception committee will meet the 
guests at the depot and escort them to the various points 
of interest including the beautiful Vanderbilt estate. A 
special illustrated N. E. A. pamphlet will be issued by 
the Asheville Board of Trade, copies of which may be 
obtained by applying to Supt. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 

On the line from Asheville to Columbia is one of the 
most beautiful and enterprising cities of the South, 
Spartanburg. Here, thru the courtesy of the mayor and 
citizens, the teachers have had a cordial invitation to 
visit. From this city the battlefields of Cowpens and 
Cedar Springs may be visited. Supt. Frank Evans will 
furnish information upon application. 

The City of Chattanooga, Tenn., thru its chamber of 
commerce, extends to the officers and members of the 
N. E. A. an earnest invitation. This will probably be a 
favorite city with the N. E. A. members, for from here 
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Supt. Pearse, Omaha, Neb., 
Treasurer of the National Educational Association. 


the famous battlefield of Chickamauga, the National 
Cemetery, Lookout Mountain, and Orchard Knob may 
be visited. Lookout Mountain is a favorite summer re- 
sort in the South. 


Information and escorts to those who desire to see 
these points of historic and scenic interest will be fur- 
nished and it is intended to secure reduced rates of 
transportation. Later and special information may be 
obtained from B. L. Goulding, secretary of the chamber 
of commerce, or from Supt. A. T. Barrett, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Savannah, which may be reached by several steamship 
lines also wants the members of the N. E. A. to make a 
call there. Under the most favorable circumstances the 
parks, seaside resorts, and other interesting features of 
this old historic city will be shown. Letters of inquiry 
or advance notice of intention to visit should be addressed 
to Supt. Otis Ashmore, Savannah, Ga. 

Besides these special invitations the cities of Columbia, 
Knoxville, Atlanta, and Augusta will arrange for receiv- 
ing visitors en route. 

The national executive committee and the board of 
trustees will have their headquarters at the Charleston 
hotel. Many state headquarters will also be located 
there. 





Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo., 
President of the National Council of Education. 
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American Institute of Instruction. 


The meeting at Halifax this year promises to be the 
most largely attended and best arranged in the history 
of the organization. The extensive program offered as 
well as the accessibility of Halifax with its historical 
environment will appeal to a large number of teachers. 

In March, 1830, a three-day session of New England 
educators was held in Boston. A committee of five was 
appointed to arrange for another meeting later in the 
year and to effect a permanent organization. This first 
meeting of the American Institute was held at the Bos- 
ton State House, in August. 

The committee suggested as a name “The New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers,” but the unexpected pres- 
ence of many educators from the Middle and Southern 
states led to the adoption of “The American Institute 
of Instruction.” The first president was Francis Way- 
land, of Brown university, who continued in office three 
years. In seventy years the institute has had thirty-four 
presidents, one each from Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, two from Connecticut, seven from Rhode Isl- 
and, and twenty-two from Massachusetts. 

State Supt. Mason S. Stone, of Vermont, holds the 





























: State Supt. Mason S. Stone, of Vermont. 
office this year. President of the American Institute of Instruction 











State Supt. Charles D. Hine, of Connecticut, 








Dr, J. R. Inch, Chief Supt. of Ed W. Edson, Manhattan Supt. C. B. Gilbert, Newark, N. J. 
J. F Sigh Breuawich. ty grec oe New York Cit ity os ‘The Educational Needs of Democracy.’ 
“The Fervgpal Element in Teaching. 
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century. This is to. be followed by similar studies of 
some of the greatest English authors of the past hun- 


Professional Reading for Teachers. 


Educational Foundations has been published for eleven 
years. It has no rival in its own field. It has received 
the approval of nearly every educational leader in 
the country. It has been adopted for teachers’ profes- 
sional study and largely read in states so widely divergent 
in conditions as Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Washington. Itis each year adopted by superintendents 
and principals in hundreds of cities and towns from the 
largest to the smallest. It aims te provide a broad, 
carefully-planned, thoro course of reading for teachers. 
This course covers pedagogy and general culture. Its 
purpose is to enlarge the teacher’s knowledge of the his- 
tory, principles, and methods of education which has be- 
come indispensable to those who aim for any permanent 
success in teaching; and also to provide a systematic 
plan of study in history, literature, and civics, tending to 
broaden the teacher’s horizon and make his work in the 
school-room of greater value. The following plan has 
been decided upon for the next year. 


Outline of Pedagogy. 


In the department of pedagogy three chief | series of 
articles may be expected: 

(1) HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

This will be a study of five great teachers. In the 
study of their life and work will be summed up the great 
educational movements of the past three centuries. The 
names selected about which this history of education will 
be grouped are Comenius, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Herbart. 

(2) THEORY OF TEACHING. 

This will consist of the consideration of five important, 
fundamental laws of teaching. These will be thoroly 
discussed, their meaning considered, their application 
illustrated. This will be a very practical, helpful series. 

(3) SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

This important subject will be treated thruout the year. 
The principal subjects of discussion will be “ Self-Gov- 
ernment of Pupils,” and “ Rewards and Punishments.” 

In addition to these two topics, which will be treated 
in a continuous, systematic way thru the year, occasional 
detached articles on important subjects in education may 
be expected. Among other contributors of such articles 
during the past year may be mentioned Com. W. T. Har- 
ris, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, E. E. White, Bishop Spaulding, 
Supt. Sherman Williams. 

(4) QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
of the New York Uniform Examinations, which have 
proven very helpful to many subscribers in the past, will 
continue to be given. 


General Culture. 


In this department of the magazine there will be two 
courses as during the past year. 

(1) AMERICAN PROGRESS, 1800-1900 
by Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, of New Jersey, who has for 
many years made a special and comprehensive. study of 
history. He was for some time head of the department 
of history in Erasmus Hall high school, Brooklyn, and 
later was lecturer on history and psychology in the 
School of Political Science of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Sciences and Art. He is particularly well qualified to 
present the wonderful social and economic progress of 
this country in the present century and is a highly inter- 
esting speaker and writer. The course begins with the 
September number and will give a concise but compre- 


hensive review of the history of the United States inthe ~* 
every line of public and private school work, some of. ee 
these paying as high as four thousand dollars a a re 


nineteenth century, together with study hints and biblio- 
graphical notes. The whole course will be an exception- 
ally profitable one and ought to appeal not only to educa- 
tors but to all who take an interest in the broader study 
of human affairs. 

(2) STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


During the past year the course in literature has been 
a study of the great American authors of the nineteenth 
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dred years. 
_ Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 

For a number of years we have made a practice of 
giving subscribers in one number of Educational Founda- 
tions some great educational book complete. For 1900- 
1901 we shall outdo any previous effort in this di- 
rection. The number for December, 1900, will contain 
a standard $1.50 book. This is Tate’s “Philosophy of 
Education,” long prized by educators as one of the most 
complete and valuable of all books on education. In no 
book that we are acquainted with is there given aclearer 
and more complete statement of educational principles, 
It contains 331 pages, has never been issued in a cheap 
edition, and is available now only in handsome cloth 
binding at $1.50. 

What “ Educational Foundations”’ is. 

Not a paper of methods and devices. 

Not a newspaper. 

Not a mere review of education. 

It is designed to furnish a systematic, progressive, 
well-planned course of study. 

For Teachers’ Reading Circles ; 

For Teachers’ Meetings under the direction of Super- 
intendent or Principal ; 

For Educational Clubs composed of teachers, parents, 
and others interested in education ; 

For Normal School pupils as supplementary to the reg- 
ular work in pedagogy ; 

For the thousands of individual teachers who are am- 
bitious for professional improvement. 

Educational Foundations is best adapted for all these 
uses, because 

It gives a broad knowledge of educational science ; _ 

It stimulates thought and makes readers grow pro- 
fessionally ; 

Its General Culture courses are intensely interesting 
and profitable ; 

Its monthly form aids the cultivation of a habit of sys- 
tematic study ; 

Its size is convenient ; 

Its price is very low—within the reach of all. It is 
much lower than any similar course of systematic reading. 
Terms. 

Educational Foundations will give to subscribers for 
1900-1901 nearly 1,000 pages in its ten numbers. This 
is the equivalent of four books that would sell at one 
dollar each. The price remains as heretofore, only $1.00 
ayear. Special terms will be made to clubs on appli- 
cation to E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 East 9th St., N. Y. 


a 
Kellogg’s Educational Bureau. 

This Bureau began eleven years ago the recommenda- 
tion plan for supplying teachers. Care and discrimina- 
tion at the outset made a slow but healthy growth, and 
the fine reputation this Bureau now enjoys is a result of 
that care. Here may be found graduates from nearly 
all the prominent Eastern colleges and normal schools— 
teachers who are successful, cultivated, and capable. 
The study of education, preparation for teaching in its 
best and truest sense, has awakened a desire for positions 
where true pedagogical principles are wanted and appre- 
ciated. Hence many excellent teachers, alive to the 
needs of the times, have been recommended to positions 
where they have done excellent work in normal.and city 
training schools. | 
The Bureau department has filled positions in. nearly 


thirty different states. 


If. you wish - ‘to have a copy of: this souveni 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL mai 
to a friend, send address and ten cents to E. 1. 
Kellogg & Co., 64 East Ninth’ Street, New 

ork. 
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Bear in Mind 
a 


LIPPINCOTT’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Morris’s Primary History, 
Morris’s Young Student’s History, 
Morris's U. S. History (Advanced). 








Text-Books. 














- LIPPINCOTT’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Patrick’s Lessons in Language, 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar. 











that we are constantly daihibe firstclass books to our list of School and College 
Our list at present comprises the following series which we offer 
at very reasonable Exchange and Introduction prices : 


LIPPINCOTT’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology, 
Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology, 
Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 








Sharpless and Philips’s Physics, 
Sharpless and Philips's Astronomy, 
Balderston’s Manual of Physics, 
Greene’s Lessons in Chemistry, 

A Course on Zoology, (From French) 
Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic, 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic, 
Perrin’s Drill-Book in Algebra. 


Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Chauvenet’s Trigonometry, 


Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Plane Geometry. 


SEND FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS. 








Worcester’s Unabridged and School Dictionaries, 





‘¢ The true university of these days is a collection of books.’’—CARLYLE. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES. 


1. America, 4. Germany. 7. Greece. 
2. England. 5. Russia. 8, Rome. 
3. France. 6. Spain. g. Japan and China. 


9 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per volume, - - - §$ .60 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Lamb’s Fales from Shakespeare. 
Morris's Tales from Shakespeare. 


2 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per volume, - - = 75 


GOW’S PRIMER OF POLITENESS 55 





KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


1 volume, cloth . - = + $1.50 
Special Discount, 


BIBLE STORIES (in two parts): 


Part I.—Stories from the Old Testament. 
Part II.—Stories from the New Testament, 


Two partsinonevolume,cloth - - - «+ - 75 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK (Complete) 

Cloth, illustrated - 1.50 
Special prenaem 





REFERENCE BOOKS 


CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPA:DIA. 


10 volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, half leather, and full leather. 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER ot re WORLD 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. - 


BREWER’S READER’S HAND BOOK. 


Half Morocco. 


BREWER’S 


‘DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


BREWER’S HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. 





Special Discounts on all Books. 


A large assortment of Fiction. Catalogue on application. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Educational Magazines. 
Published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 


This special number will be read by many who are not 
subscribers. We ask all these to carefully examine the 
list of contents of the sixtieth volume of THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, January 6 to June 30, found in this number. 
If this list does not convince them that they ought to 
subscribe at once, there is something wrong with them. 
No educator who is at all interested in professional ad- 
vancement, can afford to be without THE ScHOoL JouR- 
NAL ; this is the verdict of some of the most successful 
superintendents, principals, and teachers of schools and 
their judgment is worth heeding. 

The subscription price of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is but 
$2.00 a year. Fifty numbers are published, among 
these twelve “School Board,”jten “ Educational Review,” 
ten “Child Study,”, and twelve “Method” numbers. 
In addition there are four “ Teachers’ ‘Travel Guides,” 
one “ Private School Number,” one “ Annual Souvenir,” 
and one Christmas number. 


The Teachers’ Institute carries the gospel of educa- 
tion and practical suggestion to the rank and file of 
teachers in country and city schools. It differs from all 
other educational magazines published, by adhering 
closely to the mission of urging teachers to rise to higher 
planes of usefulness, and to make an intelligent study of 
their work, while providing an abundance of material 
such as tested school-room methods, hints and helps con- 
cerning the government of children, special lesson plans 
and whatever may afford immediate aid to the perform- 
ance of the daily school duties. The Institute seeks also 
to Le an effective normal school, lifting its readers to an 
understanding of the principles of education and fitting 
them to stand on their own feet. Drawing teachers into 
the lines of progress and getting them to’ strive for a 
broader conception of their work, that is its great pur- 
pose. Its price is only $1.00 a year, which is more than 
covered by the beautiful and useful supplements issued 
with each number. 

Primary School is the ideal magazine for teachers of 
children in the first four years of school life. Its work- 
ing principles are the same as those of The Teachers’ 
Institute. The only differences lie in the adaptation of 
methods, devices, suggestions, and material for primary 
work, An abundance of helpful, practical busy work is 
furnished in every number. Carefully selected poems 
and memory gems appropriate for recitation by little 
children are provided, and attractive Friday afternoon 
and special day excercises are a popular feature. Its ex- 
quisite blackboard designs, simple in outline but charming 
in execution, form a unique feature greatly appreciated 
by the teacher having average drawing ability. The 
Child World, the delightful monthly periodical for begin- 
ners in the art of reading, is a regular supplement to The 
Primary School, and one to which thousands of children 
look forward eagerly each month. Beautiful color pho- 
tographs and other charts are also furnished free to sub- 
scribers. In short, it is simply a modest statement of 
fact that Primary School is by far the best magazine to 
be had for the primary teacher. Its ten monthly num- 
bers with The Child World and all other supplements 
are furnished for $1.00 a year. 

The Practical Teacher, published by the same firm, 
is the advance agent of The Institute, and Primary 
School, as the latter lead up to THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
Those who are unwilling to spend anything for self-im- 
provement in teaching, may often be induced to make a 
trial requiring an outlay of only thirty centsa year, when 
nothing else would move them. After they are once 
started there is at least the opportunity of talking to 
them, and some may be persuaded to go up higher. The 
efficiency of this periodical as a missionary among those 
sitting in darkness has been demonstrated in many parts 
of this country, and a very promising beginning has been 
made in Porto Rico also, where a large number of copies 
have been subscribed for by the public education officials 
for the teachers in the schools. 
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The study of the great world events that are occur. 
ing from day to day is recognized by teachers everywhere 
as an important part of school-room work. Some use 
the daily newspaper from which to select topics ; but it 
is now clearly recognized by educators that it is a poor 
plan and runs the danger of awakening harmful interest. 
At the best the teacher must spend his time in searching 
for and making selections for the pupils, Now this ex- 
tra work is unnecessary when such a paper as Our 
Times, which gives the events of world-wide interest in 
brief, simple, and well-digested form is to be had. Fur- 
thermore, Our Times keeps: its readers informed as to 
geographical and scientific discoveries, and describes 
peoples and places to which passing events give an inter- 
terest. Indeed the study of subjects discussed in this 
little magazine is an important means toward that cul- 
ture which every citizen in this republic should possess, 
The publishers thank their friends for the interest they 
have taken during the past year in the circulation of 
Our Times, and desire them to call the attention of their 
friends to it. Our Times is issued by E. L. Kellogg & 
Company, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has been asked to announce 
that New York city teachers will receive their salaries 
before vacation, and that there will be ample opportunity 
for those desiring to attend the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association to make arrangements with the 
transportation agent for accommodations on the special 
train and at the hotels. He will be at his office every 
day up to Wednesday, and will be glad to attend to the 
wants of any who may be going. Mr. Nicholson, the 
president of the association, will be at the office of Mr. 
James H. McInness, transportation agent, care of Butler, 
Sheldnn & Company, 43-45 East 12th street, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, July 12 and 13, to assist in answering 
any questions which may arise. 





"PLAN OF THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT CHARLESTON. 
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Those wishing table and wall space for the exhibition 
of school appliances should communicate with the chair- 
man of committee on school appliances, Supt. Henry P. 
Archer, Charleston, S.C. The lower floor of the Hiber- 
nian hall which is near the Charleston hotel and the 
Mills house, where many of the sessions will be held, has 
been secured. In the hall above the exhibits the meet- 
ings of the kindergartey department will be held. 
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CRIBNER’S NEw Books. 








OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 
By HARRIET L, KEELER, With 178 full-page Plates from Photographs, and [62 Text-Drawings. Crown 8vo, $2.00, net. 
Technically accurate, Miss Keeler’s book is designed for popular use in the identification of the forest trees of North. 
eastern America, and in the study of their habits and peculiarities. The apparatus of the book is so full and so varied 
that the lover of nature will find it an indispensable companion. It is not a dry, technical manual, but has a high literary 
quality. It is copiously, richly, and helpfully illustrated. 
“The illustrations in this volume are worthy of special commendation.”—TaE OUTLOOK. 


With 48 Colored Plates and New Black and White Drawings. Enlarged, Rewritten, and Entirely Reset. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
By Mrs, WILLIAM STARR DANA. 60th Thousand. Crown 8vo. $2.00, net. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. With 48 full-page colored plates by ELSIE 
LOUISE SHAW, and 1 0 full page illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. 


‘* No popular work on botany has ever achieved such universal and deserved popularity as this volume of Mrs. Dana’s. To those who 
love wild flowers it has proved a treasure, and with the additions now made it will be of yet greater value. One of the specially valuable 
features ofthe book is that it gives the common or popular name of the plants and flowers as well as the scientific terms ”—Bosi1on 


ere HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


By the same Author. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns. By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS (Mrs. Dana).. 
With 144 full-page illustrations, and 6 fu'l-page illustrations from photographs. Crown 8vo. $1.50, net. 








NOTABLE NEW FICTION 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 


A Great Novel of Character. 
By ROBERT GRANT. 17th Thousand. 12mo, $1.50 


‘He presents a drama of Jife; he marshals a variety of characters, each original and vital; his central figure is a unique creaticn: 
drawn with the unfaltering hand of a master "—New York TimzEs’ SaTuRrDAY REVIEW. 





** We have never read a better imaginary history of an unscrupolous woman’s long and unfaltering chase after the will-o’-the-wisp of 
social distinction. The details are given with admirable accuracy. It is genuine hfe that passes betore us with allits commonplace feature§ 
and its hollowness—life such as many people experience - but it is not noble life in any respect, and at the end we wonder why life of this 
sort is ever interesting, even in a book. We can, however, distinctly teel how powertully magnetic have been the pages over which we have 


so steadfastly hung.”—Tu INDEPENDENT. 
THE GRIP OF HONOR 


A Story of Paul Jones and the American Revolution. 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. Second Edition. I\lustrated. 1!2mo, $1.50 
“In his titles Archdeacon Brady gives his books a great deal to live up to. ‘For Love of Country,’ ‘ For the Freedom of the Sea.’ * The 
Grip of Honor ’—how the words make the cheeks glow and the pulse leap! That the strong and stirring stories do live up to their titles i8 
suffisient praise. An ardent patrivtism, according generous recognition to the patriotism of the enemy, the rush of the salt sea breeze, the 
clash of arms, aad, best of all, men and women that ring trae to the call of duty, are in them all.”—Nrw York Tim! s’ SaturDay REVIEW. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES 
By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. Second Edition. 12mo. $1.50 


“From the beginning to the end of her book Miss Daskam lets us into a girl-world, and not only makes us kncw her people intimately, 
b it gives us the most charming accounts of their sayings and doings, which are most convincing. Indeed, it would seem that the faculty of 
her eollege owed the writer a debt for presenting the colloge life in such an attractive manner.”—NEw Yor x TIMEs’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE MONK AND THE DANCER THE TOUCHSTONE 
By ARTHUR COSSLETT SMITH. 12mo. $1.50 By EDITH WHARTON. 12mo, $1.25 
* The half-dozen stories in this collection are ull that short stories “Those who tasted the fine literary flavor of Mra. Wharton's The 























should be—pithy, original, scintillating. The aathor evidently has 
eyes that see and a hand that can portray. He also has a rare 
power of suggestion. It is difficult to tell just where the actual de- 
lineation ends and the suggestion begins, so clever are the few light 
strokes with which he depicts his people.”—Cuicacu TRIBUNE. 


TOOMEY AND OTHERS 
By ROBERT SHACKLETON. Illustrated, {2mo $1.25 
“ Betterstories of NewYork East Side life have never been written. 
Mr Shackleton has the training of the New York journalist: be 
has the knowledge which only long acquaintance with the people 
portrayed could possibly give; and he has humor, sympathy, and 
imagination.”—TaE OUTLOOK. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 153 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Greater Inclination’ a yearago will not be surprised to learn that 
‘The Touchstone’ is a work of rare distinction. The nove] places 
tts author at once in the highest class of living artists in words. It 
is fine of texture, perfect in its unity and dramatic sequence, and 
as remarkable for its grasp and its insight into human character 
as for its easy mastery of language.”—Cuicaco TRIBUNE 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE 
By HARRISON ROBER TSON. Second Edition. 12mo. $1.£0 


** This season has brought us a group of stories of American life 
of quite exceptionalinterest . . but surely. so far as our reeord 
reaches at this writing, the first place must be accorded to * Red 
Blood and Blue.’ We have seldom read a story of such abounding 
health and vigor as this.”—Taz CHURCHMAN. 
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Educational Contributions of the Year. 
1899-1900. 


The list of important contributions to education pub- 
lished during the year has come to be a feature of the 
summer annual SCHOOL JOURNAL much appreciated. As 
in former years the editor requested leaders in various 
departments of the fields of pedagogy, psychology, ethics, 
and sociology, to prepare lists of noteworthy educational 
books, articles, and discussions. The response has been 
more general and more hearty than ever before, testify- 
ing to the fact that this summary is welcomed as a valu- 
able index to the increasing volume of contributions to 
educational literature. The careful estimate sent by 
friends in all parts of the country was of great assistance 
in arranging this list,which covers the year from June 1, 
1899, to June 1, 1900. 

The year has been unusually barren in educational 
contributions of practical and permanent value. Supt. 
J. F. Reigart, of the ethical culture schools, New York 
city, expresses probably the general sentiment when he 
says: “‘ Either I have not read much or I have not come 
across especially stimulating books, for the only feeling 
I have now is that of disappointment—the most adver- 
tised pedagogical books have been least suggestive.” 

The work that is most likely to be remembered in com- 
ing years, as the great American contribution of 1900, is 
the series of monographs on “Education in the United 
States,” edited by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and 
pared for the Paris Exposition. This was mentioned by 
a number of writers, but the attention given it was not 
as general as would, no doubt, have been the case had it 
been longer before the educational public. 

The Report of the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements, presented at the Los Angeles convention 
of the N. E. A., has been frequently noted by corres- 
pondents. It certainly supplies a much needed standard 
about which discussion can revolve, and fully deserves 
the many favorable comments it has received. 

The discussion resulting from the report of experiments 
in the study of alcohol, made by Prof. W. O. Atwater, of 
Wesleyan university, has received a large vote, as it 
strikes squarely at the question of “scientific” temperance 
instruction, which has long been a topic of contention 
among school men. 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

“new education” movement, instituted by Col. Francis 
W. Parker, at Quincy, Mass., inspired a large amount of 
comment, interesting to teachers from both the historical 
and the prophetic side. The resume of Col. Parker’s 
life, written by Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne for THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, and republished in the souvenir book- 
let published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., and the comments 
upon his work for education have been quoted by educa- 
tional journals in all English-speaking countries. The 
address made at Quincy by Col. Parker himself has 
also been read thruout the country. 

However, here is the list, in whose contents educators 
will find much that is well worth reading, even if it be 
not quite such a mine of treasure as was given last year : 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to Students on Some 
of Life’s Ideals. Prof. William James. (Henry Holt & 
Company.) 

This was published in 1899 and was the first book in the 
list last year. It has, however, been read by so many more 
correspondents since June last than before, that. its influence 
has been rather of 1899-1900 than of the preceding months. 

Report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements. 

Published in pamphlet form by the N. E. A. Copies can be 
purchased from Sec’y Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

School and Society. John Dewey. (University of Chicago.) 

A principal says of this book, “Primarily, of course, it aims 
to explain the [purpose of his school principles on which it was 
founded:' While I had in view the gaining of this knowl- 
edge, the educational matter therein contained has given me 
a broader view of education in general, and turned my thoughts 


‘more fully along the line of the self-activity of the child and 


his relation to society.” 
A Manual of Psychology. G. F. Stout. (Hinds & Noble.) 


June 80, 1900 


One correspondent, a professor of psychology, calls this 
“the best text for teachers yet published.” 

School Hygiene. Dr. Kotelman. (C. W. Bardeen.) - 

A practical outline for the teacher, treated concisely from 
the standpoint of health. 

Education in the United States. Edited by Dr. “Nicholas 
Murray Butler. (J. B. Lyon & Company.) 

A series of monographs on education prepared by prominent 
educators for the Paris Exposition. The two. volumes contain 
monographs on Educational Organization and Administration, 
Kindergarten. Education, Elementary Education, . Secondary 
Education, The American College, The American University, 
Education of Women, Training of Teachers, School Architecture, 
and Hygiene, Professional Education, Agricultural Education, 
Commercial Education, Art and Industrial Education, Educa- 
tion of Defectives, Summer Schools and University Extension, 
Scientific Societies and Associations, Education of the Negro, 
Education of the Indian. 

Portions of the chapter on Elementary Education, by Dr, W. 


’ . Harris, U.S. commissioner of education, are given in this 


number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Educational Aims and Educational Values. Prof. Paul 


‘Hanus. (The Macmillan Company.) 


This has the first place on several lists and is mentioned in a 
large number. 

School Sanitation and Decoration. Severance’ Burrage and 
Henry T. Bailey. (D.C. Heath & Company.) 

Distinctly epoch making in its way, as it is the first attempt 
to correlate the two subjects and to present in available form 
the best modern view of esthetics as pertaining to the school- 
room and school building. 

Modern American School Buildings. Warren §. Briggs. 
(John Wiley & Sons.) 

The Psychology of Socialism. Gustav Le Bon. (The Macmil- 
lan Company.) 

The ore of the Intellect. Josiah Royce. (D. Appleton 
& Com 
The Care of the Child in Health. Dr. Nathan Oppenheim. 
(The Macmillan Company.) 

The Physical Nature of the Child. S. H. Rowe. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) 

Educational Aims and Methods. Sir Joshua Fitch. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 

Kant on Education. English translation by Annette Chur- 
ton. (D. C. Heath & Company.) 

Interest in Its Relation to Pedagogy. Translated from ‘the 
German of Wilhelm Ostermann under the editorship of Dr. Ed- 
ward R. Shaw. (E. L. Kellogg & Company.) 

History of Education. Dr. Levi Seeley. (American Book 
Company.) 

Montaigne on the Education of Children. Translated by 
Miss L. E. Rector, Ph.D. (D. Appleton & Company.) 

Method in Education. Prof. R. N. Roark. (American Book 
Company.) 

Social Law ; An Outline of Sociology. Translated from the 
French by Professor Warren. 

Outline Sketch of Psychology for Beginners. Hiram M. 
Stanley. (Open Court Publishing Company.) 

Rational Education, Elizabeth’ F. Murdock. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Company.) 

Unfolding of Child Life in the Cradle, Nursery, and 
Kindergarten. (D.C. Heath & Company.) 

Methods of Knowledge. Walter Smith. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 

Smith’s Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 

Bolton’s Secondary Education in Germany. - 

Swett on the Public Schools. 

Among Ourselves. A. R. Taylor. (E. L. Kellogg & Company.) 

Contributions to Periodicals. 

The following are titles of papers read before educa- 

tional meetings or contributed to periodical publications: 
_Fature of the Normal School. Dr. W. T. Harris, National 
Council of Education. (S. J., July 8.) 

Educational Progress of the Year. Dr. N. M. Butler, Na- 
tional Council of Education. (S. J. July 22.) 

Alcoholic Physiology. Prof. W. 0. Atwater. Department of 
Superintendence. (S.J., March 10.) 

Administration of School Systems. State Supt. ti. H. Hervey, 
Department of Superintendence. (8. J., March 10)): '’ 

The Study of English Prose Classics as a Means of Rhetorical 
—- Prof. J. Scott Clark. ScHoo. JOURNAL, June 24, 

Colonel Parker. Man and Educational Reformer. * Marion 
Foster Washburne. ScHoo. JourNAL, March 24. ~~ 

Efficient and Inefficient Teachers. . Supt, F? Louis Soldaa. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, July 1. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





An Elementary 
History of the United States. 


By ALLEN C. THOMAS, 
Author of “ A History of the United States.” 


Itis the aim of this work to present the main facts of our country’s 
history in such a way as to attract and interest pupils in the earlier 
mmar grades. With this object in pant most of the book has been 
given to Diograpiilonl etones of the makers of our country, personal 
adventure and porsunal ne being far more attractive to children 
than any narrative of even 
Beautifully ilastrated freon authentic sources. 





America’s Story for America’s 
Children. 


A series of history readers in five volumes. 
By Mara L. PRATT. 


1—THE BEGINNER'S BOOK. ‘For third and fourth year classes. Cloth, 
122 pages. 60illustrations,4in colors. 85 cents. 

I.—2X?LORATION AND DISCOVERY. 1000-1509. The great discoverers 
fron Leif Reteoon to Henry Hudson. Illastrations from authentic 
sources. ot: yin July. 

U1.—'HE EARLY COLONIES. 
colonies. in press, 

IV —THEB LATER COLONIAL P2RIOD. The story of the French and 

~ Indian Wars, the settlements in the Mississippi Valley, etc. In press. 


V.—THE REVOLUSION AND THE REPUBLIC. In preee. 


* Thronghout the series life, psrsonality, and yey meng? ualities have 
been cherished, and at the same time care has been taken to secare 
accuracy in every statement of fact. 


Ready in June. | 


. storehouse. 


The first settlements and the thirteen 





Two Book Course in English. 
. By Mary F. Hype, 


Author of “ Practical Lessons in English,” etc. 
So largea prnparsion of uot fhe schools of the United States have adopted 
one are now using the C) Reries, anditssales areincreasing sosteadily 
hat the Ly vy Kf of clementary English in every schoolin the land, may 


ethods. 

To meet the soumae of vp dete which require a larger amount of foapat- 
cal grammar. the author has prepared twonew books. ‘the first of these 
has the substantial qualities of: the elementary a lessons while 

resents more advanced work for the upper grades, witha 
clear and systematic course in technical grammar. Lvearly Ready. 


Heath’s Home and and School Classics. 


A new series. Beautifully printed. Attractively illustrated. 
At 10 cents, 15 cents, and 25 cents. 


A series of eae for children and youth, chooen from the world’s 

y Edward Everett Hale, Klizabeth St Phelps 
Ward Ney a Livermore, W. P. Trent h, Seoenng Balliet, M. V. Orsien 
Geo H. Browne, |’. F. Dole, Charles Welsh, Elliot Griftis, Sarah 
petra Hiestand, &c.’ List of nambers with Vall description free on 
reques 


A ‘School Grammar - of English Language. 


. By EDWARD A. ALLEN, 
Professor in the University of Missouri. 
A book for the upper grammar grades. Ready in August. 


The Essentials of the English Sentence. 


By Evtas J. MacEwan, A.M. 


A manual for review and drill in grammar and language. 
at Speady in August. 








SCHOOL SANITATION AND DECORATION. 


By SeveRANCE Burrace, B.S., of the Dept. of Sanitary Science in Purdue. University and Henry TuRNER 
Baizey, State Supervisor of Drawing in Massachusetts. 


It is the purpose of this book to contribute to the forces which are co-operating to produce the crowning race in America— 
the race that shall have the piety so ha app ly defined by Dr. W. T. Harris—“ the piety not merely of the heart, but the piety of the 


intellect that beholds trath, the piety o 
realizes it in works of art.” 


the will that does good deeds wisely, the piety of the senses that sees the beautiful and 


gt " Trmeation of Behorls. II —Construction aud Requirements of School 
Buil ples o IV.—San 


dings. —Princi a renting Heating, and Lighti Janitary 
Problems of te Seboolhvase v | Furniture” VI —The Schoolroom. VII.— 5 
Schoolroom Decoration. VIII.- The Old CountrySchoolroom. IX — School Children. 


X. -Influence of Bohoot hate Upon the Eyes. 


XII.—Beauty in School W. 


I.—School Authorities and Patrons. 


Appexvix—Classified list of works of Art for aicanied iia The Illustrations—nearl Hy 100 in number—include, reproductions of great 


" masterpieces, plans and elevations of school buildings, specimens of artistic work by pupils, etc. 


ee, cloth, $1.50. 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


Experimental Chemistry. 


By LyMAN C, NEWELL, Ph.D., 
(Johns Hopkins.) 


This book contains about 200 experiments, cemented by enough + lan- 
atory text to make the work logical, ane. oo “y —— ut 
twenty of the experiments are quantitative. pope are 
distributed at proper peints ay mong the text. vPhe \¢ theory of chemis 

ae payee treated. Th k is profusely illustrated. Cloth. 
About 400 pages eady in June. 





A History of American Literature. 
By WALTER C. Bronson, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 
Ascholarly and attractive book adapted to the a uenctical work of the 
class room, yet literary in spirit and execution, off ving § anaccurate and 
stimulating guide to the study of literature itself. It is moyen 
by breadth of view and sympathetic insight. The appendix contains 
neaaiy fort y pages of extracts from the greater but less accessible colonial 
write th. 16mo. About 400 100 pages. : Ready in June. 


New Higher Algebra. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, S.B., 


Prof. of Mathematics in the Mass. Institute of Technology. 


The first 858 ‘pas es of this book are identical with the author’s Essentials 
_ of Algebra is there are added advanced topics adequate in sco) 
_ ifficulty to ore pare students to meet the maximum 
elementary algebra for admission Bg actrees and 
Half leather. 460 pages. Price, $1 82 





The Essentials of French Grammar. 
By C. H. GRANDGENT, 


Prof. of Romance Languages, Harvard University. 


Characterized as ‘‘ a best for school use.” It-combines 
the advantages of an elementar hook with the systematic features 
of a grammar for Gay bas oak ;.thus overcoming the objection so otten 
raised by teachers to the books ** that cannot be for reference” 
aad those which ‘are not arranged 80 as to —_ one to scquire 


what is needed in a needed order”? Cloth. 405 pages. Ce, $1.00. 





An Inductive Rhetoric. 


By FRANCEs W. LEwIs. 
Teachers who are weary of | of the ineffectiveness of the customary m 
orizing of the opinions of others, will find that this attempt to lead ‘the 


es form their own opinions, Sot: ve a freshness andan ie 
the work in Rhetoric which will ulating and Cohenitel. 


as 


_ Physiology: Briefer Course. 
By B. P. CoLton, A.M., 
Author of “ Physiology : Experimental and Descriptive.” 


The marked success of the author’s Ph : Expérimental and 


ysiology : 
Descriptiv’, has led him tu prepare this Priefer Couree, for use in many 





schools where a laborato ay comes cannot be undertaken. 
8 1 attention has bess id to jp concieeness and brevity of statement, 
an iy slanonann of exposition. Illustrated. 899 pages. Intro- 


Rai price, 90 cents, 





Descriptive silidaai free on request. Correspondence invited, 


D.C. HEATH 6 CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
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Skilled Supervision. John T. Prince. ScHooL JOURNAL, 
Feb. 3, 10 and 17. 

Aphorisms: on Manual Training. Supt. W. N. Hailmann. 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, Aug. 26, Sept. 2, 9, 16 and 23. 

Conduct and Its Marking. Supt. W. E. Chancellor. ScHooL 
JOURNAL, Sept. 30. 

The Essence of School Discipline. W.H. Wallace, ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, April 14. 

Aspects of Current Educational Thought, Supt. Thomas M. 
Balliet, SCHOOL JOURNAL, Jan. 13. 

Reform Schools and Truant Schools. Dr.M.W. Vandenburg. 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, June 2, 1900. 

School Reform. Hugo Muensterberg, Atlantic Monthly for 
May, (S. J., June 16.) 

The Transition From School to College. L. B. Briggs. At- 
lantic Monthiy for March. (S. J. Feb. 24.) 

Nineteenth Century History. Supt. W.E. Chancellor. Hdu- 
cational Foundations. 

Defects of the Kindergarten. Dr.G. Stanley Hall. Forum 
for January. (S. J., Jan. 27.) 

Why Do Our Leaders Largely Come From Rural Life ? Supt. 
H. E. Kratz. School and Home Education for March. (S. J. 
March 31.) 

American Literature, Prof. J. Scott Clark. Educational 
Foundations. 

agg of the Committee of Seven on the Study of History in 
Schools. 

Minor Problems of the Superintendent. Frank A. Fitz- 
patrick. Educational Review for October. 

Psychical Relation of Society and Solitude. M. H. Small. 
Pedagogical Seminary for April. 

Conservation of Mental Energy. M. V. O'Shea, Journal of 
Pedagogy for April. ’ 

Outlines of Educational Psychology. Dr. W. T. Harris. 
Educational Foundations. 

Does a College Education Pay? ex-President Grover 
Cleveland. Saturday Evening Post for May 26. 

Individual Tests of School Children. E. A. Fitzpatrick. 
Psychological Review for May. 

The Medical Aspects of Child Study. Dr. Elizabeth Jarrett. 
Educational Foundations. 


Mr. Chancellor’s Resume. 
In reponse to the editor’s letter, Supt. W. E. Chancel- 


June 30, 1900 


lor, of Bloomfield, N. J., mentioned several books and 
articles covering a little wider ground than moat of those 
sending lists. A few of these are given below. Supt, 
Chancellor says : 


The period of the schoo] year 1899-1900 has not been note. 
worthy for the value and importance of the books and articles 
published. More than ever our publishers are considering only 
one question, Will the publication pay? Consequently the 
manuscripts which appear tend to conventionality and general 
interest rather than to originality and genius. 

The only cure as I see it is once more to appeal to patrons, 
personal or associational. But for the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science the publication mentioned first on 
the list would never have appeared. 

Corporations and Public Welfare.—Addresses at the annual 
meeting of American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
April, 1900. 

Flame, Electricity and the Camera.—George Iles Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

Foundations of Nature Study.—C. F. Hodge, Pedagogical 
Seminary for April. 

Adjustment of Education to Contemporary Needs.—E. D, 
Mead. Educational Review, May. 

The Manual Training Idea.—F. A. Hill. Manual Training 
Magazine, Reprinted in SCHOOL JOURNAL Dec. 2 and 9, 1899. 

Tesla’s Recent Discoveries, Century, May, 1900. 

Oliver Cromwell Series, Century, 1900. 

Dutch and Quaker Colonies. John Fiske, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. 

The Missippi Valley in the Civil War. John Fiske. Houghton. 
Mifflin & Company. 

The United Kingdom. Goldwin Smith. Macmillan Company. 

Abraham Lincoln. Newman Hapgood. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

Vol. V. MacMaster’s History of American People. D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

Vol. V. Schouler’s U.S. History. Dodd, Mead & Company. 


All the above are good pieces of literary work, some of them 
very good. But we in America have had nothing as recon- 
stractive and powerful for us as Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Resurrection ” for 
Russia or even as Zola’s “Fecundite” for France. Both of 
these go against national ideals, and both are right. 





Important Text-Books of the Year. 
Published from July 1, 1899, to July 1, 1900. 


The following list includes only those text-bodks for schools and colleges which have had a sale large enough to warrant their 


being considered more or less popular. 


Rhetoric, Language and Reading 
Studies for Letters. Cloth,160pp. ByFran- Price. Pubs. 


ces Bennett Callaway 50 W.&R. 
English Punctuation. Cloth. By Benja- 
min G. Benedict, A. M. 60 W.& R. 


Hand in Hand with the Wise Men. Reading 
and Story Book for Children. Boards Ar- 
ra by Mary E. Tooke 35 W.&R. 
Child Life in Tale and Fable. A Second 
Reader. Blaisdell 
Child Life in Many Lands. A Third Reader. 
Blaisdell 
Child Life in History. A Fourth Reader. 
Blaisdell 
Elements of Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion. First High School Course. Car- 


penter 
A First Manual of Composition. Lewis 
Domestic Science in Grammar Grades. A 
Reader. Wilson. ~ 
Expository Writing. Buck and Woodbridge 
Argumentative Writing. Buck 
Specimens of the Forma of Discourse. Lewis 
eo, os of Public Speaking. Guy Carle- 
ton 


Glass’s Speller 
Judson & Bender’s Graded Literature Read- 
ers. First, Second, and Third Books ” 
Merrill’s Spelling Blank. Vertical Script ~ 
Classic Speller. Parts I. and II. Fernald ; 
Student’s Standard Speller. Maxwell 8 
Inductive Course in English. First Book. 
Larkin Dunton. ' Cloth - 40°T, B.& Co. 
Hazen’s Language Series. Second Book of 


8 


Macm. 


© 
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Observation, Thought, and Expression. 

-M. W. Hazen, A. M. .60 S.B. & Co. 
Learning to Read. Sarah Louise Arnold! 36 8. B. & Co. 
Silver Series of Language Books. First 

Steys in English. Albert LeRoy Bart- 


lett, A.M. 38 
The Rational Method in Reading: Third 

Reader. Edward G. Ward 48 r 
Reading : How to Teach it. Sarah Louise 

Arnold 1.00 S. B. & Co. 


Essentials of English Language and Gram- 


mar. Albert Leroy Bartlett 62 55 
Stepping Stones to Literature Series: A 

Fifth Reader. Sarah Louise Arnold and 

C. B. Gilbert 75 ts 


Rhetoric and Higher English. Bell. Cloth 1.00 A & Co. 
Logic and Argument. A.J. Hyslop. 16 mo. .75 Scribners 
Practical Public Speaking. §.H. Clark and 


F. M. Blanchard. 12 mo. 1.00 " 
College Requirements in English 1.00 H. M. & Co. 
Words and Their Uses. Richard Grant 

White 2.00 H. M. & Co. 
Deutscher Hiawatha Primer. Florence Hol- 

brook 50 ee 
English for Secondary Schools. W. F. Web- 

ster PF 
Intermediate Reader. Pollard W. Pub. H’se 
Practical Lessons and Exercises in Gram- 

mar. McHenry “ 

The Baldwin Primer 30 A. B.C. 
Elementary Lessons in Language and Gram- 

mar.. Harvey : 35 ~ 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book. Part I. 17 ‘ 
Rational Grammar of the English Language, 

Powell and Connolly 60 “ 
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nd ‘ 
he Nature Study, About Supplementary Reading. 
pt. Hi New Department in “St. Nicholas ”—“ Nature and Science 
for lou Wie a school board recommends a book for supple- 
te. mentary reading it means that it contains valu- 


we . NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, which has been from 
the beginning under the editorial charge of Mary 


ral Mapes Dodge, is now devoting a number of pages 

each month to a new department, which it is believed 
ns, _ will interest and stimulate young readers. The fascinat- 
of ing facts and phases of natural science, or, as the children 
” themselves might say, the things that are “honest, truly, 


black and bluely, really truly so,” are being presented in 
a clear.and intelligent manner by Mr. Edward P. Bigelow, 


A.M., editor of * Popular Science,” whose entertaining school 
BY, work both in and out of doors has been much appreciated 
by instructors as well as by the young folk of the various 

cal schools which he has visited. 
Added to his own naturalist boyhood on a farm, Mr. 
D, Bigelow has been for ten years a teacher, and in his investiga- 


tions and nature study has had the children for companions. 
He believes in taking the child first to nature, and sup- 
plements school-room instruction by taking the pupils out 
into the woods and fields—along the streams and in the 
meadows and swamps 
where Nature’s fairyland 
lies ready to be explored. 
In this new department 
of St. NICHOLAS he will 
not only tell us what they 
found there, but he will 
tim make his readers feel 
eae) that they also must goand 
see for themselves. 

The establishment of such 
a department as this seems 
especially timely. People 
are finding out that, 
after all, children are but 
little men and women, 
with tastes very much 
like those of a larger 
growth. 

Hea ige: study and 
ker’s Nestin Dead Branch scientific investigation 

One Pree. tee cat see” are now not only sanc- 
ence” in “St. Nicholas.” tioned but encouraged 
for both sexes and all ages. Society, the press, men of 
science and education endorse the movement. New York 
state appropriates $25,000 a year to encourage it on farms 
and in the schools. Nature study is a part of nearly every 
school curriculum. Yet, strange to say, there are only a 
few books published for children on these subjects. 

The editor and publishers of St. NICHOLAS believe that 
the new departure as a whole will prove a very accept- 
able and valuable addition to the magazine, and heartily 
commend it to the attention of young folk everywhere and 
to their parents. 

The other new department of St. NicHoLas, “The St. 
Nicholas League,” may become a great educational fac- 
tor as it is certainly a stimulus to wholesome study and 
recreation among its members. It is intended to be a 
union of cheerful, fun-loving, industrious young people 
bound together by worthy aims and accomplishments and 
stimulated by a wide range of competitions that offer to 
every member a chance of recognition and success. 
Prizes are offered for the best drawings, photographs, 
puzzles, poems, etc., and the League stands for intelli- 
gent patriotism and for the protection of the oppressed, 
whether human beings, dumb animals, or birds. It hopes 
to do a good deal toward the encouragement of photo- 
graphing wild animals and birds instead of shooting them. 

‘St. NICHOLAS was never better than it is just now. 
Of literature it contains the choicest that is within the 
children’s comprehension—from a rollicking Jingle of a 
few lines to the masterpieces of English prose and poetry. 
It is now the only periodical of its kind in the world. 
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able information, and isso written that the youth- 
ful student will find reading it not a task but a pleasure. 
Such a recommendation is a high compliment. It not 
only shows that a book ought to succeed, but goes far 
toward assuring its success. 


MONG the following books recommended by the 

A school boards of New York and other great cities 
may be mentioned first “The Century Book for 
Young Americans,” telling how the government of the 
United States is administered ; “ The Century Book of Fa- 
mous Americans,” describing trips to historic homes ; 
“The Century Book of the American Revolution,” re- 
counting the story of tha famous battles of over a cen- 
tury ago, and showing how the old battlefields look to- 
day. In each of these volumes Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks 
records the conversation and adventures of a party of 
young folks visiting historic scenes under the guidance 
of a well-informed uncle, who talks most entertainingly. 
A new book is in preparation for this series and will 
be ready in October, 1900. It is “ The Century Book of 
the American Colonies” and recounts the adventures of 
a trip of the same party of young folks, with their uncle, 
to the sites of all the most famous of our colonies from 
Maine to Florida. It is very fully illustrated, the pano- 
rama of pictures alone being worth the price of the book. 


WORK similar in character, tho different in style, 
A is “ Hero Tales from American History,” by Sena- 

tor Lodge and Governor Roosevelt. This deals 
with the battles of Trenton, Bennington, and New 
Orleans, and the personal deeds of such men as Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett, and Lieutenant Cushing. “Some 
Strange Corners of our Country,” by Charles F. Lummis, 
describing certain natural wonders in the extreme South- 
west, deals largely with the historic part of a very inter- 
esting quarter of our great land, reviewing the old Indian 
and Spanish life of a region remarkable for the pictur- 
esqueness ofits history and the grandeur and strangeness 
of its scenery. 


E most unique and perhaps the most fascinating 
of all Rudyard Kipling’s fifteen volumes are the 
two that contain his stories of the Indian jungle. 
Had he written nothing else, “The Jungle Books” would 
have made him famous—and kept him so. They have 
been called “ Kipling’s best bid for immortality.” These 
stories appeal to everyone. Native-born Americans can 
best enjoy his “Captains Courageous,” in which he reads the 
heart of the typical American as if it were an open book. 


WORK of absorbing interest to the young, who 

are especially sensitive to the wonder and mystery 

of the sea, is Ernest Ingersoll’s “Book of the 
Ocean,” which deals with almost every aspect of life on 
the ocean wave, under the sea’s surface and by its wide- 
spread shores. This is for boys and girls alike. 

All of these “recommended” books are published by The 
Century Company, Union Square, New York, and keep in 
mind the claims of St. Nicholas magazine for this same 
purpose. The Educational Gazette says: “We have long 
and earnestly advocated the use of St. Nicholas in 
schools as supplementary reading, and we hope the time 
will soon come when it will be in common use. Wewish 
every youth in the land might have the benefit of it.” 


R younger readers are Mrs. Dodge’s story of 

“Donald and Dorothy ;” her prose stories and 

sketches of ‘“ Life in Holland,” “The Land of 
Pluck ;” and poems of that happy period “ When Life is 
Young.” “A New Baby World” shows this author’s 
skill as an editor in selective prose and verse, and pretty 
pictures from St. Nicholas. Mrs. Jameson’s “Lady Jane” 
ntroduces cnildren to New Orleans. 
i 
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- The Teaching Botanist. Ganong 


_ The Nature and Work of Plants. Macdougal . 
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Leasons in Language. Patrick 
Lessons in Grammar. Patrick’ ~ 
Longmans’ “Ship” Literary Readers The 


Advanced Reader. .60 Longmans 
Hazen’s Grade Spellers. M. W. Hazen. .20 Ginn 
Cyr’s Fifth Reader by Ellen M. Cyr 80. . Ginn 


Introduction to Rhetoric. William B.Cairns. 1,00 - “ 
Practical Speller, Advanced. W. C. Jacobs .80 .. “ 
The Mother Tongue. I and IL., by Kittredge .55-]. ~ “ 


and Arnold .70-II. ov 
First Reader. A.V.Finch § - a: S  iaihlints 
New Lessons in English. Patrick... - - Flanagan 
New Essentials of English Grammar. een 


Brown’s Alice and Tom: The Record of a’ 

ti:Happy Year. For Third and Fourth 

*:Reader Grades. (Wholesale) 

Sneeden’s Docas, The Indian Boy. ASupple-...: ; 
mentary Reader forIntermediate Grades _. 9. 

™160 pages. (Wholesale.) 35 ; 

Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Chil- 

dren. The Beginner’s Book. A Supple- 

¢ mentary Reader for Third and Fourth 
Years inSchool. Illustrated. (Wholesale.) .35 4 


40 DOH 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers (Series of 5). Sower Co. 
Mathematics. vos 
Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic, 4 books, A. B.C. 
Silver’s Primary Exercises in Arithmetic. .10 7 
Key to Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry 1.25 . ss 
Lyman and Goddard. Plane Trigonom-  .75° Allyn & 
etry ia Bacon. 
Computation Tables rt 
Plane Trigonometry and Computation Ta 
bles 1.00 bi 
Lippincott’s Menta! Arithmetic _ Jd. BLL. Co. 


The Elements of the Differential and Inte- n 
gral Calculus. J. W. A. YoungandC.E. ~ 
Lineberger. Cloth , 2.20 sien. 
1.00 


Plane and Solid Geometry. Gore . Longmans. 
Theory of Equations. Vol. I. Burnside and 

Patton 2.75 9 
Introduction to Determinants. Burnside 

and Panton 15 Longman’s 


Plane Trigonometry with Tables. Murray 1.25 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry Murray 1.25 * 
Hall’s Complete Arithmetic 
A Short Table of Integrals. B. O. Pierce 1.05 Ginn 
New Plane Geometry Beman and Smith .85 Ginn 
Advanced Arithmetic. William W. Speer 60 y 
New Plane and Solid Geometry. Beman 


and Smith 1.35 oil 
Rich’s New Practical and Higher Arithmetic. . Flanagan 
Wells’ Complete Trigonometry. bony D. C.H 
Wells’ New Plane Trigonometry ? 
Heath’s Elementary and Common School - e 

Arithmetics. Complete Course for Com-— 

mon Schools. 


Wells’s New Higher Algebra. ‘ 
Barton’s Theory of Equations. “3 
Heath’s Mathematical Monograph Series z 
Natural Science and Nature Study. 
Insects, Their Structure and Life. Carpenter 1.75 Macm. 
The Elements of Physics. Crew ; 1.10 * 
Laboratory Manual. Hillyer ; 
Manual of Bacteriology. Muir and Ritchie 
Zoological Results, Part III. Willey. . 


SSSeRee: 


The Elements of Blowpipe Analysis 
Handbook of Optics. Suter 
Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. ., 


Hadley 
Science of Statistics, Part II. Mayo-Smith. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced Students. 
Roscoe and Hardin 
Elementary Chemistry. Arey 
Exercises .in Practical Physics for Schools 
of Science. Gregory and Simmons 
Our Native Birds. Lange 
Nature Pictures by American Posts. Marble ‘ 
Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. Thorp - 
erat to Physical Chemistry. Walk- : 


siceslens Practical ‘Chemistry. Cooper 


es SB 825 


fo GOR: 


A Manual of Zoology. Parker and Haswell 
Handbook of Domestic Science ‘ ‘Wilson 


Sewell he 


t 
~ 
ss 
of 
% 


— 


mf BeL. Co. Lessons in Elementary Physiology. Huxley 


~ Lessons in Botany. Atkinson 


Exercises in Chemistry. Nicholson and 


, Bergen’s Elements of Botany. So. United 


.60 Werner Co. 


‘The Economics of Distribution. Hobson 


‘Outlines of Economics. Ely. 
- World Politics. Reinsch. Citizen’s Library 


June 30, 1906 


and Lee 
Lessons in.Botany. Caroline C. Hillard. 


: 


Outlines of Plant Life. Barnes 
Elementary Astronomy. Holden 
Vertebre Zoology. Kingsley 


@ SRSbes 


Avery * “y 
Stadies in Elementary Chemistry. Torrey 1.25 
: Our Insect Friends and Foes. Belle 8. Cra- 

- gin, A: M. Fully illustrated. 12 mo. 1.75 Putnam 
Hours with Nature. Parts I and II. P. & P. Co, © 
American Inventions and Inventors. W.A. 

Mowry and A. M. Mowry .65 §. B. & Co. 

A First Book of Birds. Olive Therne Mil- 

‘ler. School Edition .60 H. M. & Co, 
' Popular Astronomy. Steel 100 A.B.C. 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. , 
Walker. New and revised edition. 1.20 maim & 
n. 
Plant Relations. John M. Coulter, A. M. 1.10 Appleton. 
Plant Structures. Coulter 1.20 ” 
Plants. A Text-Book of .Botany. Coulter 1.80 4 
Physics. Watson 3.50 Longmans. 
Friends and Helpers. S. J. Eddy 75 ~—- Ginn. 
Brown's Physiology for Laboratory. Brown. 85 . 


Stories of Insect Life. II. Murtfeldt and 


Weed 35 “, 
Elements of Botany. Bergen and East- 


wood. ‘Rocky Mt. Edition 1.35 " 
Manual of Experimental Physics. Nichols, 
Smith and Turton. 1.00 * 


, States Edition. S. M. Tracy 1.35 “ 
Stacland. R. S. Ball. Revised Edition 1.10 “ 


_ Little Wanderers. M. W. Morley 35 “ 
Practical Exercises in Elementary Meteorol- 

_ ogy, R. De C. Ward 1.25 te 
Ways of Wood Folk. W. J. Long + fee & 
Colton’s Briefer Physiology. i 90. Dic. H 

. Human Anatomy. Thompson : 5.00 Clarendon 
Bookkeeping and Business. ey de 
Modern Banking and Bank Accounting. 8 

Cloth. E. Virgil Neal, A.M., L.L. D. 1.75 W.&R. 


: Commercial Cor: and Commercial English 85 Pitman 
85 “6 


Business Terms and Phrases 
Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping. H. 


__, M. Rowe, Ph. D,. Sadler-Rowe 
Commercial Law... W. P. Richardson a 
Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping - 1.25 Powers & 
i ' Lyons 


« ” Civil Government and Political Economy. 


| The Distribution of Income. Smart 1.60  Mc’m. 
_ Social Laws. Tarde 


Monopolies and Trusts. Ely 


Introduction to Public Finance. Plehn. 
The Distribution of Wealth. Clark 


Elements of Public Finance. Daniel 

English Political Philosophy. Graham 

True Citizen. Markwick & Smith 

Elements of Civil Government. West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee editions. 

Dole’s Young Citizen, For grammar grades, 

Economics and Industrial History _ 


Geography. 


Tarr and McMurry Geographies : First Book. 
wom Geography and the Earth as a 


Se STEaSeabnE| 
F 


_ 


ole 
Second Book. North America = 
L Diective Geography, Advanced and Ele- 
Edition. Deane and Davis P. & P. Co 
The Worl and Its People Series: Hawaii 
- and Its People.. Alexander S. Twombly 68 8. B. & Co 


Elementary. Physical Geography. Jacques. 
- W; Redway. 12mo. Scribners 
Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands. Krout .45 A. B.C. 
Discoverers and Explorers. Shaw 
Hig Soovie and Little People of Other Lands. 
Ww 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 


Educational Helps 


| ** Little ‘marvels of: condensation for which this house 
i 


**Laird & Lee beat the world with their — * oa 
ence Works.”’ —Bosto' 


and 








School Reading 


$s remarkKable.’’ —CHICAGO CHRBONICLE. 





THE HEART OF A BOY 


By EDMONDO DE AMIcis, the most famous and pur- 
est of Italian Novelists. A recognized master- 
piece. Translated by Pror. MANTELLINI, from 
the 224th Italian Edition. The head and front of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Books. 


“No one begins to read the book without being spell- 
bound to the last page.”—Arnmy AND Navy REGISTER. 

No school library or collection of books for the young 
should fail of its wholesome influence.” —MILWAUKEE 
SENTINEL. 

“The leading juvenile book of the year. The transla- 
tion is artistic and the make-up inviting. ‘HE NEWSMAN. 

“One of the books which every boy fury irl wil) put 
among those they prize the highest.”—Nzw YorEK WoRLD. 

“It inspires to a nobler life.”—Dznvzen Times. 











“The fesoriptl 
~—New Y 


Nai teok tk te 8; it is minentl f 
teachers.”—San Fuancisco Cue terndi aloe’ 


on of his school days is delightfully told.” 


“We gannot ym fa better book t 
neato’ ve ofa r 0 put in a boy's 


“*Arouses ames alike in the eeumanes parent, child, 
and teacher.”—CLEVELAND WORLD. 


Superb de Luxe Edition, 8vo size, 32 full-page half 
tones and 26 text illustrations. Cover, gold and 
color stamped ; cloth, gilt top, in a box, $1.25. 
Special School Edition, solid cloth binding, 26 26 
text illustrations and 4 full-page half tones, 
75 cents. 











A COMPANION TO THE ABOVE: 


FIRESIDE BATTLES 


By ANNIE G. BROWN. A remarkabl: 


fine story f 
dents. One of the most delightful tales ever 


tful tales ever told. Illus 


aiden de lure, 8vo; same size; paper and style as THE Heakr oF A Boy. 


rls from ten to twenty. Fullof spirit, wholesome fan, beautiful sentiment, and enthralling 
trated throughout with pen and brush by the famous artist, JO 


}) LEYENDECKER. 
pecial cover in colors; full gilt ; ina box, $1.25. 





THE WORLD’S BEST PROVERBS AND SHORT QUOTATIONS. 


For ~~ 8 te: Work, and E ‘day Co’ t 
aie, eee by subj jects. ‘By Ge i esonn: 42°" 


By Grorcr 
fe public or private. 


Cloth, $1.25. Full leather, full gilt, $1.50. A unique wor 


compilation from _ ancient and modern American and foreign, sources 
r every 





DICTIONARIES AND CYCLOPEDIA. temo size. 





The. Modern-Webster Dictionary of the English Language 

Defining and pronouncing, 60,000 words and definitions. Latest, most 
approved spelling. Foreign locutions, abbreviations, ete. Ilustrated. 
Used in hundreds of schools and thousands of homes. Cloth, 25 cents ; 
Library style, Indexed, 50 cents; Fu!l leather, full gilt, 1.00. 


The 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica 
An inexhaustible fountain of accurate information. Facts and Dates 
from all the realms of human knowledge. History, mythology, litera- 
ture, biology, physics, chemistry, geography, etc. A treasure for the 
desk of the student, teacher, farmer, mechanic, business and profes- 
sional man. Stiff cloth, 50 cents; Russia leather, full gilt, thumb-in- 
dexed, $1.00, 





Salod- Webster Spanish-English and English - Spanish 
Dictionary 


000 words and Gplaiijons ; also maps of Gooth Aimetice and Mexi 
wrt, Goupalates tn shoes osuntrics pad Consulates in the U8. 
Reasigtion! information on all regions w. — eapanish isspoken. Bio- 
graphical ast of famous men of those countries; sau moneys, 
vreigl hts, and measures. practical conversation, irr erbs.etc ,etc, 
Flexible =r not indexed, 30 cts. ; Stiff silk clot vdoubleiniex, 60c. 


Grimm- Webster German-English and English-German 


Dictionary 


Tlustrated. 80,000 words defined in both lengua; guages. Conversation. letter- 
writ verbs, selon of weights — measures, etc. Flexible 
’ cloth, not indexed, 25 cents silkc red edges, complete double 
index, 50 cents; morocco, full gilt, cloth ‘index, #1.00. 








DICTIONARIES, CYCLOPEDIA, INSTRUCTOR. 


— 





Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pochet Littre- Webster English-French 
French-English Dictionary 
By Max Maury, A B., LL.M., of the University of Paris. 60,000 Words, 
Idioms, and Meanings. Irregular Verbs, Grammar, Weights and 
Measures, Thermometers Compared, etc. Silk cloth, two indexes, 25 
cents; morocco gilt, two indexes. 50 cents. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard English-Spanish 
Spanish-English Dictionary 


"hooks 8 DE ¢ Biren. author of ‘“‘Lee’s Spanish Instructor.” A new 
: a iuoly boo kk; @ perfect book. Maps and statistics of all Span- 
_— countries. Full English avd Spanish Prosunciatien is 

po wn a feat never before attempted in this country oF. Europe. Cloth, 
kc be 25 cents ; full leather, full gilt, double index, 50 cents. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary 


200 pages. In dexed, Besides the Dictionary, this little volume contains a World’s Gazetteer, 
iginal—the Best. It has many imitators, but no equal. Silk cloth, indexed, 25 cents; morocco, ‘gilt. index 


Lee’s Vest-Pocket Question Settler : 
Quick and Accurate Answers to all Arguments that are liable to come up 
in every-day conversation. When at a loss fora fact or a date, a book 
of reference is indispensable. This one is convenient, compact, and 
correct. The most marvelous, alphabetically arranged pocket. com- 
panion. Silk cloth, 25 cents; morocco, gilt, indexed, 50 cents. 


hes, Bales of Etiquette, etc. The 
, 50 cents. 


Toasts, and 8 


Laird & Lee’s Practical Spanish Instructor 


By F. M. pr Rrvas, a graduate of the University of Seville, Spain. One 
sound for every letter. A unique method of yo Spanish without 
the aid of a teacher. No irksome or confusing rules to be learned. Fi 

thousand useful expressions; 2,000 names of Spanish officials, 
cities, etc., arent their correct pronunciation. Silk cloth, 25 cen’ 

: morocco, ful ll gilt, 50 cents. 





» THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Five admirable vol rolames 0: r= net ain. efieapaet. in ool tHe PRIOKLES ee SS hase ar ink ony  Grith 8 all the now words _ Sam Bove 
MAN ESS mone 
SHOP MECHANIC 1{the book 6 . body needs); cH HANDY A prihe RRITAN ELON ao ies sesirvohoaaty accurate 


‘volume). 0 size an 5 ae together 


lustrated ey are 1 
Ina handsome box. Cloth, 


#3.00; full leather, full gilt, 5.00, Suid onty in 


2,284 pages. Prepared at a great expense of Brains, Time and Mone 
in Sets. Beautifully s stamped covers. “3 





Sold 


ding Beotieers, or direct" LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263-265 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. South 
America 
Eclectic Map Blanks: 
No. 22. The World, double page, per 100 
No. 23. The World, single page, per 100 
Natural Brief Geography (One Book Course) 
Exercises in Geography. Leete 
Object Lessons in Geography. Dexter and 
Garlick 
Manual Geografia. A. E. Frye 
Geografia Elemental. A. E. Frye 


French, 


Commercial Correspondence in French. Cloth 

Specimens of Modern French Verse. Berthon 

A Historical French Grammar. Darmesteter 

Siepmann’s Advanced French Series ; Gen- 
eral Editors: Otto Siepmann, Eugene Pelis- 
sier: Le Roy des Montagnes, Par Edmond 
About. Edited by Earnest Weekley ; 
Contes Choisis, par Francois Coppee ; 
Coeurs Russes. Par le Vts. E. M. de Vogue. 
Authorized edition. Each 

Siepmann’s Elementary French Series: Le 
Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jours, 
par Jules Verne; La Tour des Maures. 
Par Ernest Daudet ; L’Emeraude des In- 
cas. Each 

A Three-Year Preparatory Course in 
French. Third Year. Kroeh 

French History for Schools. Stephen 

— of Modern French Prose. Ber- 
thon 

Fautes de Langage. Bernard. Cloth. 

Les Precieuses Ridicules. C. Fontaine (ed). 


Paper 

Logical Chart for Teaching and Learning 
the French Conjugation. Stanislas Le 
Roy 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand 

Madame Lambelle. Gustave Toudouze. Paper 

Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre. Oc- 
tave Feuillet. Paper 


60 


1.50 
1.50 
80 


A. B.C. 


“ 
“ 
“cc 


40 Longmans 


1.10 
.20 
15 


85 
.60 
2.75 


z 


we 85 & 


.60 


“ 


Ginn 
“ 


Pitman 


“sc 


Contes dela Vie Rustique. George Caste- 
guier. Paper. 

Meras and Stern’s Cing Histoires 

French Readings for Beginners. Kuhn. 

Francis) Crime de Sylvester Bonnard. 
(Wright) 

Erckmann-Chatrain—Nontes Fantastiques. 
(Joynes) 

Cassell’s Lessons in French. In two parts 
at 75 cents each; also complete in one 
volume 

Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire (Brandon) 

New French Course. (Bacon) 

Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational 
French Reader . 

Dumas’ Les Deux Rois 

Longmans’ Illustrated First French Read- 
ing Book and Grammar 

Trois Contes de Noel. F. Th. Meylan 

Contes et Saynetes. T. F. Colin 

Hennequin’s French Model Auxiliaries. With 
exercises in reading, conversation, and 
composition 

Marcou’s French Review Exercises. For 
— pupils. With notes and vocabu- 


ary 
Warren’s French Prose of the XVII. Cen- 
tury. Selections, with introduction and 
notes 
Kimball’s Exercises in French Composition, 
Based on La Belle Nivernaise and Colomba 
Grandgent’s The Essentials of French Gram- 


mar 
Writing and Drawing. 


Practical Penmanship. Six numbers. Ver- 
tical Edition. E. C. Mills. 

Spencerian Penmanship. Vertical Edition. 
No. 7, per dozen 

Barnes’ Practice Books. (Barnes’ National 
Vertical Penmanship), 4 numbers, per 
dozen 

Spencerian Vertical: Penmanship, Business 
Course. No.9, per dozen 


June 30, 1900 


45 W.J.R. 
80 Holt 
-70 ¥ 

80 “ 

50 " 
1.25 Cassell 
40 A.B. C. 
1.00 - 

.50 Longmans 

40 “ 

3D .. 

B Ginn 
.65 me 


D. C. H. 











the series. 


best critics. 


First—Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing from new 
type, extra paper, and the general book-like character of 


SeconD—Because the text in each case is that adopted by the 


LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 
LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B., 


INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THIS SERIES OF BOOKS WILL APPEAL TO TEACHERS: 


Tuirp—Because of the excellent Introductions and critical comment 


of the editors. 


FourtH—Because of the helpful Notes and scholarly arrangement. 
Firth—Because the prices, for the character of the books, are 


lower than those of any other series. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST, WITH PRICES. 








ECONOMICS AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL HISTORY 


For SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
BY 


HENRY W. THURSTON 


Head of Department of Social and 
Economic Science,Chicago Normal 
School. With an Introduction by 


ALBION W. SMALL 


Head of Department of Sociology, 
the University of Chicago. 


Part I—Industrial Observation and 
Interpretation. 


Part Ii—Outlines of the Industrial 
| eran of England and the United 
tates. 


Part III — Elements of Economic 
Theory. 


Price, $1.00. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO. 








ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 
A PRACTICAL COURSE FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Andre Beziat de Bordes 
Professor of Modern Language, Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cloth, 234 pages. Price, $1.00 





NOTES on THE FRENCH VERB 


By Rene de Poyen-Bellisle, Ph.D., 


Instructor in Romance Philology, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Postpaid - += + += + = 35 Cents 





COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC ror SCHOOLS 


BY 


ROBERT HERRICK, A.B., 


Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Chicago ; and 


LINDSAY 70DD DAMON, A.B., 


Instructor 1n English, University 
of Chicago 


Embodies the most recently accepted 
method of English teaching in 
Secondary Schools. 


Cloth. 476 pages, with full Index 
and Synopsis for Review. Copies 
will be sent on receipt of the price, 
$7.00. 
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New Text-Books 
and Teachers’ Aids 


Melodies Songs 


Music Bian 
for Schools 





GIBSON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Acknowledged by many of the best teachers to be the most practica] 
historical text-book published, in genera] plan; in material selected 
and method of presentation; in the simplicity and clearness of its 
language; and in its maps, charts, and illustrations. 525 pages. List 
price, 1.00; examination price, 80c. [An Elementary History in 
preparation.) 


PATRICK’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 
New Epition. A Two-Book Series. Revised and enlarged. 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH—New Edition—for Intermediate Grades—35c. 

ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH—New Edition—for Grammar Grades—50c. 
The series is inductive in plan; concise in statement; well illustrated 
by cuts and selections; fullof practical work by a practical teacher: 


FRENCH BY THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
For Schools, Colleges, and Private Teaching. By Norbert J. SAvAY 
A.M., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Notre 
Dame, 176 pp. Bds. 50c. Following are Points of Merit, The natura} 
order of instruction; a vocabulary fitted for ordinary uses; interest 
through association; oratorical helps, etc. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK IN CARDBOARD AND PAPER. 
By Rosert M. Smits, Supervisor Manual Training, Chicago Public 
Schools. Contains 40 full page, half-tone illustrations. Price, $1.00, 
Practical help in cardboard and paper work from the kindergarten 
to the 5th and ¢th grades, without the use of tools. Also a course in 
wood-work for 5th and 6th grades. 


SELLMAN’S FINE ART WATER COLORS. 


Eight colors, large surface pans, postpaid, 20c., sample, 10c. 


sa If in the dark as to where to find what you want, 
write us for our catalogue. 





HANSON’S NEW CENTURY SONG BOOK, 


A new song book that will prove as popular as the other successful 
books by the same author. Contains 128 pp. of New Songs by 8. C. 
Hanson, whose other books have reached a sale of over a quarter of a 
million copier. Contains a number of practical exercisesin reading 
and teaching music. Price, paper, 25c., Boards, 30c. 


MERRY MELODIES. 


By 8. C. Hansox. For the school-room and social cirele. Full of 
happy, cheerful songs. Over 175,000sold. 64pp. Price, Manila, 15c., 
$1.50 per doz. Boards, 20c., $2.20 per doz. 


GOLDEN GLEES. 


By 8. C. Hanson. A book without an equal for fresh melodies, 
beautiful words, choice harmonies, and patriotic songs. Contains 
also 26 pages of the Science of Music. 173 pp. 35c., $3.60 per dozen. 


THE FOUNTAIN SONG BOOK SERIES. 


For Grammar and High Schools, and Country Schools. Four books 
in theseries; each, paper, 15c., or $1.50 perdoz. Boards, 20c. each. 


SONGS IN SEASON. 


117 Special Songs. 160 pages, paper, 50c., cloth, 75c. 
SONGS FOR SCHOOL, HOME, AND NATION. 
Unequalled for variety and interest. 117 pages, boards, 25c. 


sa> Send for Descriptive Catalogue of these and 
many other bright and popular song books. 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


266 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































JUST PUBLISHED: 


A GUIDE TO THE TREES 


BY ALICE LOUNSBERRY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MRS, ELLIS ROWAN. 


64 beautiful oqjored, plates, 100 full-page black-and-white plates, 
64 engravings of entire trees, and 55 d etc. 
Tue Onty Poputar Work WITH Osouen PLATES oF TREES, 
ee descriptions of nearly 200 trees and a number of 
sbru 
A Hanpy CoMPANION IN THE Woops, FIELpr, AND Roabs. 
Arranged according to the kind of soil in which trees grow— 
the most natural classification. Family, shape, height, range, and 
time of bloom are all givenin each case. Indexes of illustrations, 
entire trees, common names, scientific names, technical terms, 
and a miscellaneous index, aid in making identification easy. 
As a TexT-Book FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF BEGINNERS (ADULTS 
on CHILDREN) THE Book 18 UNEXCELLED, AND NoN-BOTANISTS 
iL Ensoy 1T as Mucn as BoTanisTs. 
rs. Rowan’s drawings are from the trees end — in or near 
their homes, and while artistic and beantifal nica 
correct. Dr. Na thaniel 1 L. Britton, Director-in-Chiet of the New 
York Botanical Garden, has written an introduction. 
Size. 51-8 x 71-2 inches. Cluth, $2.50, net. Field Edition, 
Fail Leather, Gilt Edges, $3.50, net. 
Tx1s 18 A COMPANION VotumME To ‘A GUIDE TO THE WILD 
FLOWERS,” BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND THE SAME ARTIST, WHICH 
CoMEs IN SIMILAR BINDINGS AT THE SAME PRICES. 


For sale by all Booksellers or out net 
paidi Send for Descriptive Cir 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY : NEW YORK. 

















THE THREE DICTIONARIES 


That meet the requirements for Home, School, and Office: 


THE STANDARD INTERMEDIATE—SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the Funk & Wegnels Standary Dictionary. This is the 
latest, most comprenansize. & most precise intermediate-schkcol dic- 
tionary. It gives the o rthography, pronunciation, meanin ig and ety- 
molugy of about 30,000 words and phrases in the speech an literature 
of the E: reg my ey oe 500 Pic’ Illustrations. James C. 
FERNALD, Editor. 8vo. Heavy Cloth, cover design, 541 pp., $1.00. 


“T will say that Iregardit as most ate-School Dictionary superior to 
completeinevery respect. Thebest any similar volume that has yet 
for students’ use that I have seen.” | Come under my notice. I failtosee 

—Principal E. A. Van Meter, Dike any fer feature 0 the, work that on 


be commen "—Gen. James 
Public School, Cleveland, O. Wilsun, Preeti ent of the Amer- 


Grant 
“T deem your Standard Intermedi- | ican Authers’ 


THE STUDENTS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


The latest, most ample, and most accurate academic dictionary. De- 
ed to give the orthography, a a meaning, and etymology 
over 60,000 aeaae phrases in the speech = literature of the a 

peoples with 6,598 ayROne nes, 2,0C0 antonyms, and 1 
Pirtie fa nity aietion nin aloo, an appendix of proper names, dan 


rial iitstrations: AD 








pane payor abbreviations. etc , etc. 
dged from the as & fa me Stan- 


ard ‘Dictionary by by J. James, c. , i rt Editor. members of 


the Standard ff. Large 8vo. Cloth & Biden, , Ao back, 
915 $15 Dages. Price, $2.50 7 "Bound Tan Sheep, $4.00 net; Denison 
Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. Prospectus sent upon application. 


“This is a treasure. No one can|_ ‘‘ In my opinion it is the most re- 
conceive the wealth of information, | liable, comprehensive, and conven- 
the convenience for reference, the | ient dictionary for the teacher’s 
elimination of non-essentials which desk k yet offered to us.”—Preadent 
make this book worth much more Cochran. Fevtechnte Insti- 
than the price to any student teach- hte Bisrooktyn N.Y. 
er or ter.”—Journal of Educa- 
ti n, Boston. 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


“In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, hy, style, and il- 

lustration it challenges criticism and eon A Lae Seiden, T Journal 

oj Education, Boston. 

oan A. G. Wilkinson, Principal Examiner since 1869 in U. 8. Patent 
Office: The most perfect dictionary ever made in any language, and I 

ave them and cunsuls them in six different languages almost daily. 
C) ue he h. authority of this dictionary is one of its mest important fea- 

should pid it preference on all disputed points.” 


Sen for FUNK & WAGNALLS & CO., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Barnes’ National Vertical Penmanship No. 
7, per dozen 
No, 8, per dozen 
Rational Writing. Books. . Nos. I, IL, II, IV, 
V, and VI, each 
Thompson’s Drawing Tablets. Four tablets 
for use in the earlier es 
Thompson’s New Short Course in Drawing. 
Teacher’s Manual to accompany above 40 


Music. 


Music and the Comrade Arts. Their Rela- on 
tion. Hugh A. Clarke 
ag 5 of Vocal Harmony. Hugh A. 


e 

Model Music Course. nett 4 

Scale Drill Chart. McLaughlin: Veazie 
aad Gilcrist (retail) 

Mason School Music Course. Mason-But- 
terfield-McConathy. Teachers’ Manual 
Song Book for School and Home. Mc- 
Laughlin-Veazie. Retail 
A Primer of Vocal Music 


75 AJB. C. 
74 ” 


.05 Werner Co. 
D. C. H. 


Spanish. 

English-Spanish Phonography. By F. E. 

Lester and F. F. Barker, LL. B. 
Spanish Phonography. Guillermo Parody 
Temprano y Con Sol, y Tres Otros Cuentos. 

Dona Emilia Pardo Bazan. W. R. J. 
Fortuna, y Otros Cuentos Escogidos. Ar- 

ranged by R. D. de la Cortina, B. A. - 
Doce Cuentos Escogidos 50 3 
Lesage—Selections from Gil Blas 60 Holt 
Spanish Prose Com. Ramsay and Lewis 15 4 
Schilling’s Spanish Grammar. Translated 

and edited by Frederick Zagel. Coth 1.25 Cassell 
Libro Primero de Lectura. (Serie Moderna) .22 A. B.C. 
Libro Segundo de Lectura. (Serie Moderna) ..33 ‘ 


— 
M 


(25 W.& R. 
75 Pitman 


Lecciones de Lenguaje Aspagnol-Ingles  .40 we 
Spanish Pronunciation and Accent 10 e 
Cuaderno de Aritmetica, Nos. 1-10, per doz.  .60 a 
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- Appleton’s Libro Srimero de Lectura ; 2 ABE 
. Libro Tercero de Lectura (Serie Moderna) 50 ‘bel 
Serie Moderna : Nociones de Historia de los - 
Sstados Unidos 60 
Appletons First. Reader (Spanish-English 
Edition) 35 4 
EcGriffey’s Reading Charts (Spanish 
Edition) ; 5.00 - 
Libro’Primero. E. M. Cyr. 35 Ginn.. 
Libro Segundo. E. M. Cry. 40 = 
Ford’s Spanish Composition D, C. H. 


Cartilla. Conteniendo ejercicos completos 
de la articulacion. Sarah E. Buckbee. “i 
Cartilla Illustrada. Sarah Fuller, Directora 
del Colegio Horace Mann, Boston as 
Lecciones para Principiantes en Lectura 
Florence Bass. Traducida al Espanol. 


Phonography. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 

Shorthand 85 Pitman 
SymtheticShorthand Method. William Bil- 

lings Sadler-Rowe 
Swift and Reliable Shorthand “ 
Lessons in Pitman Phonography. 1.25 Powers & 

Lyons 
Engineering and Mechanics: . 

Practical Engineering Drawing and Third- 

angle Projection. Willson. 2.80 Macm. 

Art. 

The Riverside Art Series, edited by Estelle 

M. Hurll. H. M. & Co. 
Treasures of the Metropolitan Museum. R. 

H. Russell 
Burrage and Bailey’s School Sanitation and 

Decoration 1.50 D.C. H. 

School Registers. 

District School Register. Harvey 1.25 A.B.C. 


Graded School Register. Harvey 1,25 a 





Do you read what people say about Hood,s Sarsaparilla? It 
is. curing all forms of disease caused or promoted by impure blood. 





COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
~~~ BOOKKEEPING: 


For GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, aod COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Inductive Set Supplies 5 to 8 Months’ Work. 





EDUCATIONALLY 


Pre-eminently the Mind Trainer. . Develops correct thinking 
by correct thought-processes. It fastens attention, quickens 
perception, and insures comprehension. 


PRACTICALLY 


The exact, reproduction of practical office work. Theory 
illustrated trom the start. The student handles all the business 
papers and makes his entries from them. He doesn’t waste 
time and make a noise dickering over a piece of cardboard. 
He does his work orderly and quietly as he would in an office. 


IT IS TEACHABLE 


comers the least amount of work from the teacher. He 
is relieved from all details. 


It pleases, then charms, then convinces. Every day brings 
something new to the learner—something practical. 


We publish a Series of Commercial Text Books, such as 
Arithmetics, Commercial Laws, Writing Lessons, English- 
Correspondence, Speller, Shorthand Texts, etc., and carry a 
stock of school supplies. — 





Sample copies of our publications will be sent free to teachers and school 
officers on easy conditions. Write for what you want, 
Our Catalogue sent on application. 


SADLER-ROWE CO., 


12 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
AMERICA’S LEADING HOUSE FOR COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS.” 





ROOKKEEPING 


For High Schools: 
OFFic= ROUTINE AND BOOKKEEPING, (VOUCHER METHOD). 
BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE, (MAIL METHOD). 
THREE WEEKS IN BUSINESS PRACTICE, (OFFICE METHOD). 
New COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, (TEXT Book METHOD). 


Ly 
For Grammar Schools: 


PRACTICE SYSTEM OF BUSINESS TRAINING. 
New INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING. 
First LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING. 


a 


FREE TO TEACHEDS: 


Specimen pages of any of the above books, and Catalogue 
of complete list of Commercial Publications will be: sent: 
Sree to Teachers and School: Officers on receipt of request. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS,” 
Educational Publishers, seus 
New York, ; Rochester, N. Y., | Chicago. 
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BEST MODERN BOOKS FOR UP-TO-DATE SCHOOLS 








INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC (New) 


By Supt, Carroit, Worcester, Mass.—Intermediate Book ready for Fall. The treatment 
* covers all the best modern ideas, and teachers will find it what they have been looking for, 











THE MORSE SPELLER. sy supt. Duron. 
Universally adopted as the best modern method. The 
correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Sci- 
ence, Literature, etc. Test it. Com. cloth, 30 cents. 
“It is my idea of an ideal up-to-date speller.”—E. R. 

Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York. 


WE Ww CENTURY READERS. By Tuomp- 
sons. Pedagogical Books. Literature and Art. Care- 
fully graded, with Limited Vocabulary. 


FOR CHILDHOOD DAYS. ::t Book, 28cts. 
FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 24 Book, oc, 


“ Most exquisite books in every respect.” E.G. Ward, 
Supt., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3rd and 4th Books Soon ‘Ready. 


GEOCRAPHICAL SERIES. supt. Carrow, 


Worcester, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD. ist Book, Primary, 
gocts. Second Book, for 3:d and 4th grades, 50 cts. A 
sociological treatment of ware people. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines, Hawaii in Book II. 
“Very valuable and exceedingly attractive for Ele- 

mentary Geography.”—H. S. Tarbell, Supt. Providence. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Brookline, Mass. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS. Earliest Days 


in America. Prehistoric and Colonial Days, 72 cents. 


THE COLONIES. The best treatment of Col- 
onies and Plantations. Authentic illustrations. 80 cts. 
‘They are most valuable books. We have adopted 

them.”-—C. B. Gilbert, Supt., Newark, N. J. 


sToRY on THE INDIANS OF NEW 
LA » By Burton. 07 cents. 

“A most valuable text-book on the subject of the 
Indians and Colonial times,”—W. T. Harris, Comr. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


FORD’S NATURE’S BY-WAYS. nat- 
ural Science for Primary Grades. 40 cents. 
‘Of all the books I have seen, this seems the most 
widely useful and attractive.”—Mary F. Hall, Supervisor 
Primary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Supt. Dutton, 





DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. th. 
best and most ty ~ method for teaching reading. 
Choice literature, igh art illustrations. Phencenenal 
results from use of this book. 40 cents. 

“*T like it better than any other phonetic method I have 
= seen.” —Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor Schools, Boston, 
ass. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. sy 
Atwater. Poems of Lowell, Longfellow, Browning, 
Macdonald, etc., by oper for First Grade. 30 cts, 
** Full of merit. e have adopted it.”—C, N. Kendall, 

Supt., New Haven. 


A NATURE CALENDAR. By THompson. 
Indispensable Memorandum-book for students of Botany 
and Nature. English and Scientific names of Flowers, 
Trees, Birds, etc., with space for entering data for four 
years. Every student of Botany should have acopy. 36c. 
“It is one of the most complete books of the Kind I 

have ever seen.”—L. M. Booth, Principal, Rome, N. Y. 


EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 
By Preston Smitw, State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass. The Work of a Practical Instructor. Original 
in Arrangement. Simple in Method. A Book for 
Solid Foundation Work. 50 cents. 

“It is by far the best and most complete thing of its 
kind I have seen.”—Prof. J. G. Brown, Illinois State 
Normal University. 

GEMS OF CERMAN LITERATURE. 
A choice selection of graded German verse. 40 cents. 


‘A delightful and useful volume.”—Prof. A. Putzke, 
University of California. 


GERMAN READER. By J. P. Logsserc and 
Prof. Kouse, Buchtel College, O. Primer, First, and 
Second Reader. Natural method. * Illustrated. One 
Book. ees. a 
‘It is the best I have seen."—B. H Bell, High School, 

Springfield, Mass. . . seas 

STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYCIENE, ANATOMY. sy pr. R. B. 
Smrtu, and Supt. E. C. Witta: p, Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 
“It is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and 

scientific. Thoroughly up-to-date and superior to other 

similar books.” —Prof. W. W, Share, Chemi-try, Adelphi 

College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL 
ALGEBRA, Purely inductive method. $1.20. 
“We like it better than any other Algebra and have 

adopted it."—C, C, Ramsey, Principal, Durfee High 

School, Fall River, Mass, 


ATWOOD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


ALCEBRA. same inductive method, An ideal 
book for Grammar Grades, 60 cents, 


ATWOOD’S EXERCISES IN ALCE- 
BRA, Profuse in graded examples. 80 cents. 
**Just the book we require,”—Prof, Ayer, High School, 

New York, 

REVIVAL OF ENCLISH POETRY IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
and Byron, Table of dates and valuable Bibliography 


80 cents, 
‘*Most excellent ; we have adopted it,”"—Prof, Perry, 
Princeton University. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT 


MAPS. Best in use. Price one-half that of inferior 
outline maps, Utility greater. Blocks of 50 outline 
eas 40 cents, 

‘* They are far better than any other outline maps, 
raised or plain, thus far examined,””—Prof, R. E. Dopce, 
Teachers College, New York. ‘‘ Our Colonies : CUBA, 
PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES,” now ready. 


NEW CENTURY SERIES COPY 


BOOKS. intermedial System. Method represents 
average of business-house, round-hand upright writing. 
Ideal System, Short course, 72 cents per dozen, 
Regular course, 96 cents, 


NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. what 
the Primary Teachers have been leoking for. Entirel 
new. Seventeen distinct, different sets in boxes. Hig 
Art illustrations, 15, 20, 25 cents each set. 

All of our books are made from new plates, and represent 
the very best up-to-date modern treatment of their respec- 
tive subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. 

‘Before ordering others, do not fail to examine our 
suacessful books. 








Most Liberal Discount to Schools. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
96 Fifth Ave., NEW YORE 


Many Other Choice Books. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON: 36 Bromfield St. 





TEXT-BOOKS. 


FoR use in the business departments of high 
schools, and in all private schools giving 
instruction in English or commercial subjects. 
This series of text-books embraces the 
subjects of Spelling, Letter Writing, Language, 
Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. 
We also publish a Pocket Dictionary containing 


33,000 words. 


These books are new, practical, progressive, and popular. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and price-list. 





NEW AND RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS 





application. 


THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., late Head Master Ncrmal 
School, Boston, and AuGustus H. KELLEy, ,Master 
Lyman School, Boston. The First Book for upper Primary 
and lower Grammar School grades now ready, the Third 
Book or Grammar will be ready in July, and the Second 
Book for middle Grammar grades will speedily follow. 
Educators who wish to use the latest and best text books 
for instruction in English should examine this course. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades II to VIII, a separate book for each school year 
beginn‘ng with the second. This is found to be the most 
economical system for school supply as well as the best for 
teaching number successfully. Nichols’s Series have taken 
not only front rank but the lead as arithmetical text books. 
The use of these books develop “thought power” in a 
marked degree and cultivate habits of accurate observation. 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS 


having special features pertaining to this system alone. 
Writing tests show that no system produces so good 
and rapid writers as the Duntonian. 


Attention is invited to the Bradbury’s Arithmetics, Algebra, 
and Geometry, Gifford’s Flementary Physics, Meservey’s text 
books in Bookkeeping, etc. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Descriptive circulars sent on 








BOSTON 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


NEW YOP CHICAGO 
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# Educators who Died During the Year, # 


aA » id 


July 1, 1899, June, 1900. aA J aA 


In the past year the educational world has suffered many losses from the death of men and women who were influential and 
widely known as leaders in education, some of whom were taken away in the prime of life. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL must pasg 
regretfully over many whose lives of consecrated labor were spent in modest positions and who, tho their memory is cherished by 
huhdréds who came under their wholesome influence, were yet not widely enough known to make their loss felt «4 the teaching 


profession at large. It may be that thru oversight a few names have been omitted that might well have had a place, 


the list will be found fairly complete. 


Professor Louis H. Galbreath. 
The news of the untimely death of Louis H. Galbreath on 
August 15, 1899, was.received by his many friends everywhere 
with the deepest regret. The loss to American pedagogy was 





alarge one. A devoted, disinterested enthusiastic student, and 
a-persistent advocate of educational psychology, and scien- 
tific pedagogy, Mr. Galbreath gave promise of exceptional pro- 
fessional usefulness. Great sympathy was expressed for his 


ut as‘a whole, 


young wife who had shared in all his studies and interests. 

Louis H. Galbreath was a graduate of the Illinois state normal 
university at Normal (class of ’85), the alma mater of the McMur- 
rys, Charles DeGarmo, Van Liew, and several others of the 
Herbartian school of pedagogical thinkers. Later, he attended 
Cornell university, and, after his graduation in ’go, entered 
upon educational work, gradually making the training of teach- 
ers his specialty. He taught pedagogy and psychology at the 
state normal school at Winona, Minn., and the Illinois state 
normal university. For a year he held the chair of psychology 
and child study in the Teachers’ college of the University of 
Buffalo, and after the close of that institution came to New 
York city, accepting a fellowship in Columbia university. He 
has spoken before many institutes and educational associations 
and contributed occasionally to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
Educa ional Foundations. 


William Martyn Baker. 


Mr. William Martyn Baker, for twenty years manager for 
Van Antwerp Bragg & Co , and afterward principal in public 
schools Nos. 40, 55,and 54, died August 10, 1899, at his home in 


New York city. 
Robert Clark. 


Much of the early history of the West was issued from the 
press of Robert Clark who died in Glendale, Ohio, his home, 
August 26, 1899. Mr. Clark was born in Scotland. In 1839 he 
went to Cincinnati and after a few years as second-hand book 
dealer started in the business of book-publishing. His private 
library was bought and presented to the University of Cincin- 
nati by William A. Proctor. 


Sir William Dawson. 


The distinguished geologist and late principal of McGill col- 
lege, Sir William Dawson, died November Ig, 1899. He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh, but returned to his 
native province of Nova Scotia devoting himself to its geol- 
ogy and natural history. Sir William Dawson was a volumi- 
nous writer and an authority in his special field. His life was 





INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By CHAS. W. DEANE and MARY R. DAVIS. 


ELEMENTARY COMPREHENSIVE 


Most It teaches thro’ | Some Inductive in method, 
° illustration, ° logical in arrange- 
Beautifully each pi ¢ ture | Unique ment, simple in | ¢x- 
representing a ° ression, interesti: 
Reng ; point or teach mines a Ee siceaton of 
ing a fact. It ap ’ the life | in price. Foreign possessions o 
it emphasizes. Is A GEM. | U. 8. treatedin one section. New 
Size:7x9inches. 28 pages. Price, | Edition, withnewmaps Size: 7x11 
60 cents. inches. 884 pages. ice, $1.00. 


TWO NEW SPELLERS. 


THE W..2 By 
J. C. Fernald, JS. St. S. E. P. Max- 
CLASSIC ( yaitor stu- STUDENT'S re 


SPELLER ‘nte'Standard | STANDARD pook ona 
Dictionary. new prac- 

. SPELLERW tical a 

Takes spelling lessons from clas- | ‘ 4 cal an 
sic dictation, carefully graded. | @ffective plan. No words below 3d 
Selections from over i50 classic | Teader. 8 drill on words 
writers. Extra lists of words. == under A. 8. Greek and 
tin roots. Other groupings. 
Part I, 15 cents; Part IT, 20 cents. Price, 2 cents. 


TOPICAL MANVAL OF HISTORY. 


By Auex. W. SmiTH. 192 bay ca 7x11 inches in size. Cloth bound. 
Price, 60 cents. For teaching American history by the library method. 
This affords an roa ok pe keep, in a neat compact form, a record of 
each pupil’s historical wor: 


READING. 





HOVRS 8 Ae Keke. STORIES By Mary 

WITH readers. Fully OF The Chit 
illustra ; ” 

NA TURE Colored. ie te STARLAND Senator. 

andcover. First,20cents; d, A most charming book on the 


25 cents. grandest subject ice, 50 cents. 


WAKE-ROBIN SERIES OF BIOGRAPHY. 


By Lucy N. Hottrzciaw. Vol. I (a second reader), 30 cents; Vol. II (a 
third reader), 36 cents; Vol. III (a fourth and fifth reader), 48 cents. 








, *e* Send for Catalogue of these and our other Publications. 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO., 74 Filth Av., New York 


Mooney Building, BUFFALO. 404 Charles Block, DENVER. 





RICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 


Publishers, 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





E call attention to the following publications 

from the lists formerly published by Richard- 

son & Company, Springfield, Mass., The H. P. Smith 

Publishing Company, of New York, and Franklin 
Publishing Company, of New York: 

AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM. Charts, Music Readers, and 

Manuals, adopted in nearly all the Boroughs of Greater New 


York, and extensively used in the leading cities and towns 
throvghout the country. 


SMITH'S Ilntermedial Copybuoks, and SM//7H’S Ideal System 
of Vertical Copybooks. 

SPAULDING and MOORE'S Language-Speller, marking a new 
erain language and word study. 

WHI?1E'S Blackboard Compasses, and Drawing Compasses. 

SM17H’S Superior Steel Pens. 


Natural History Charts, Natural History Manuals, Natural His- 
tory Readings. 


Primary Language Studies (Charts), Appletons’ Elementary 
Reading Charts, Standard Charts of Physiology and Hygiene. 

Engle’s Blackboard Outline Maps, Franklin's Series of Politica’ 
Maps, Cornell's Outline Maps. 

Bridgman’s Railroad and Township Map of New York State. 
Bien’s Map of Metropolitan District (Greater New York and 
vicinity). : . 

Principals and Superintendents will find it to their advantage to 
examine these books, charts, and maps before ordering supplies. 


RICHARDSON, SMITH’& CO., 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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A New Edition from New Plates of 
CHAMPLIN’S CYCLOP/EDIA OF PERSONS AND PLACES. 


For Young Folks. With numerousillustrations. 962 pages. 
12mo. New buckram binding, $2.50. 


All the articles have been thoroughly revised, and over 
500 new ones, mostly on American subjects, added. About 
three-quarters of the illustrations are new. 


PANCOAST’S STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS. 


Some 250 complete poems, besides selections from longer 
ones. 749 pages. 16mo. $1.50 met. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 

Edited and provided with questions for study, by Prof. 
L. A. SHERMAN, of the University of Nebraska. With 
reduced reproductions of pages from.the First Folio. 
XXVi+1I99 pages, 16mo. 60 ccnts, met, 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 
Edited by Prof. L. A. SHERMAN of the University of 
Nebraska. 1xi+185 pages. 16mo. 60 cents, et. 
In his editorial treatment the editor has tried to provide 
a graded and systematic approach to literature from both 
the interpretative and the constructive side. 


LEWIS’S SPECIMENS OF THE FORMS OF DISCOURSE. 

Edited by Prof. E. H. Lewis of the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
367 pages, 16mo. 60 cents, me¢, A compact volume of 
specimens of the chief forms of prose composition. Es- 
pecially of practical exposition. The selections and edi- 
torial matter are particularly designed for courses where 
time is lacking for the use of more than one text-book, 
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The Publishers’ new catalogues of Educational works—of Foreign Language works 
and of General Literature (the last with over twenty portraits) free on application. 


BAIRIESAGGIREAAGGSAGGIASASSSAAAAGIaSag 


PDenryp Wolt & Co, sevice: chee 


Hawe Recently Published the following School Books: 


ATKINSON’S LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


By Prof. GEorGE F. ATKINSON, of Cornell. 366 pages. 12mo. 
$1.12, met, An abbreviated and simplified edition of the 
author's ‘‘ Elementary Botany.” 


Prof. W. A. KEuLERMAN, Ohio State University: “‘ Splendidly 
gotten up in every respect. I regard it as a superior text-book.” 


BARNES’S OUTLINES OF PLANT LIFE. 


By Prof. CHARLES R. Barnes, of University of Chicago. 
320 pages. 12mo. $1.00, we¢. An abbreviated and sim- 
plified edition of the author’s “ Plant Life.” 


: 
Q 
Prof. V. M. SPALDING. Vpiventiy of Michigan: ‘‘I hardly see 
adapted to the end in view.” 
A New Volume in the American Science Series. Q 
) 


HOLDEN’S ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. 


By Epwarp S. HoLpeEn, former Director of the Lick Obser- 
vatory. With over 200 illustrations. xiv+446 pages. 
12mo. $1.20, met. 


TORREY’S ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN CHEMISTRY. 
By JosEpH TorrREY, cf Harvard. 437 pages. 12mo, $1.25, vet. 
PEABODY’S LABORATORY 
EXERCISES IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


By James E. Peazopy, Instructor in the High School for 
Boys and Girls, New York. x+79 pages. 12mo. Inter- 
leaved. 60 cents, net. 


Forty-five simple and unobjectionable experiments. 


how a better book could made. It seems to me admirably 
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FOUR GREAT BOOKS ON TEACHING. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 


By Sir Josaua G. Frrou, one of 
Her ag * Inspectors of Schools. 
England. This is one of the two 
most valuable English books <n 
teaching. The author is probably 
the most noted educational man in 
England. book is an invaluable 
aid for almost every kind of instruc- 
tion and school organization. It gives 
admirable advice on everyth.ng con- 
nected with teaching from the furn 
—s of a school-room to the pre- 

aration of questions for examina- 
ion. Its scope may be seen from 
the followingtitles of chapters: 

I. The Teacher and His Assistan'. 
II. The Sctool. Its Aim and Organi 


its Apphances. IV. Discipline. V. 





Learning or Remembering. V1! 

Examin ng. VII Pre ory Train- 

iii aa ing. VIII. Study of age. 1X. 
. ae The English . &. Arith- 


SIR JOSHUA G. FITCH. metic as an Art, . As a Science. 
XII. Geography and the Learning of Facts. XIII. History. XIV. Natura! 
Science. XV. Correlation of Studies, 
This is a larze book of 462 pages, nicely bound incloth. $1.25; to 
teachers, $1 net, postpaid. 


.] e 
Payne’s Lectures on the Science and 

ART OF EDUCATION. With other . 
lectures on Pestalozzi, Froebel, and the y 
Kindergarten System. By JOSEPH 
Payne, First Professor of the Science 
and Art of Education in.the College o 
Percepto London, England. This 
book owes its value and popularity to 
the fact that the great principles of 
education are more clearly set forth in 
it than in any other boos. Principler. 
are the basis upon which all right meth- 
ods must be tourded. So valuable 13 
this book that if a teacher were to | 
decide to own but three works on edu- 
cation, thisshould be one of them. This . 
edition contains all of Mr. Payne’s 
writings that are in any American 
edition, and is far superior to any othr 
edition pubhshed. emp 

Our handsome new edition is from 
entirely new plates, with side headings 
foe the mentee an 181 pages. Library 

x C! p 

cloth binding. $1; to teachers, 80c. ; 
postage, 10c, 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., Educational Publishers, 











Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 


This remarkable book con- . 
tains the lectures delivered by. 
Cor. F. W. PARKER at the 
Martha’s Vine Summer 
Institute explaining the meth- 
ods of the new education. No 
book on education published 
in recent years has created so 
great an interest and so widely 
influenced methods of teaching 
and public sentiment. Amon 
the four or five books whic 
are essential for every teache1 
this stands first. 

‘1) It explains the “New 
Methods” of teaching. . 

(2) It gives the underlying 
— plesof education—not Co'- 
arker’s methods, but the meth 


ods of nature. 
(3) It gives a portrait and bio- 
gna of Col. ker, that will 
elp the teacher to comprebend 
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COOL. F, W. PARKER. £==- 


tiona] book. eee aaa Se See ee es 
Ane, 1% 2 8 inches. 843 pa Librery{cloth binding. -@1;.to teach 


ers, 800, ; postage, 10c. Also in manila covers, 50c. 


Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 


By James L. Huauss, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. This 
remarkable book is without doubt the most valuable to the average 
teacher of any published. Ina plain, sensible, direct manner the author 
notes the chief faults in School Management, in Discipline, in Methods, 
in Aims, in Mora! Training, and how to avoid them. We have never 
known a superintendent who failed to enthusiastically recommend the 
book. It has been recently adopted by the states of Florida and Georgia 
as the basis for the state examination. It has been used by hundreds of 
county institutes. There is no teacher who cannot study it with profit. 

Ours 18 the only authorized hted edition publish d in the U. S. 
and the only one containing the complete work. Chapters I. and V. are 


new. It contains: : 
CHap. I. 7 Mistakesin Aim. Cuap. LIL. 26 Mistakes in Discipline 
; Cusp. IV. 28 Mistakes in Method. 
Cuap. II, 21 Mistakes in School Cuap. V.14 Mistakes in Moral 
Management. Training. : 
Size, 634 x 4% — 105 pages. Cloth binding. 50c.; to teachers, 
0c. ; , 5c. 


Send for our new tllustrated catalog. — wate 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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crowded with successful labors. In 1850 he was appointed 
superintendent of education for Nova Scotia and in 1853 be- 
came principal of McGill college. In 1893 he resigned the po- 
sition of vice-chancellor. 


Effingham Maynard. 


The president of the publishing house of Maynard, Merrill 
& Company, Mr. Effingham Maynard, died suddenly on No- 
vember 19, at Saratoga Springs. Mr. Maynard was born in 
Oxford, Mass. After studying at Dudley academy he secured 
a place with Clark, Austin & Smith, general publishers in Park 
Row, New York. In a few years Mr. Maynard obtained an 





interest in the firm and by the successive retirements of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Austin, the firm title became Clark & Maynard. 
This firm turned more and more into the educational field. It 
became the eastern depository for W. B. Smith & Company, of 
Cincinnati. Mr. Clark retired from the firm in 1889, and the firm 
name of Effingham Maynard & Company was adopted. Four 
years later a consolidation was effected with Charles E. Merrill 
& Company, and of the new house Mr. Maynard became presi- 
dent. He was successful in many of his undertakings asa 
publisher and a citizen thruout his long life of seventy years. 
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Nathan Russell Harrington. 


The death of Nathan Russell Harrington, assistant in the zo- 
ological department at Columbia university, was announced in 
August, 1899. Mr. Harrington was a young scientist of prom- 
ise. He was ge from Williams college in ’93, receiving 
the degree of M.A. from the same institution two years later, 
At the time of his death he was on his way to Egypt to explore 
the Nile valley and collect specimens. He had previously 
headed expeditions to Alaska and other places along the Pa. 


cific coast. 
Alonzo Reed, 


Alonzo Reed, the well-known author of text-books on Eng. 
lish, died at Remsenburg, L.I., August 19, 1899. In an early 
text-book on grammar written in conjunction with Brainard 
Kellogg, a new method for English instruction was embodied. 
Others of Mr. Reed’s books followed along similar lines. 


Professor H. C. Bowen. 


Prof. H. C. Bowen, of the School of Mines, Columbia univer- 
sity, died at the home of his brother, August 22, 1899. Prof. 
Bowen had been connected with the School of Mines for twen- 
ty years. He studied in Heidelburg and Berlin, and had been 
prominently associated with several large concerns as consult- 


ing chemist. 
Daniel L. Fish. 


Daniel L. Fish, the author of “ Fish’s Arithmetic” and vari- 
ous other text-books, died at his home in Rochester, N. Y., 
September 4, 1899, at the age of seventy-nine years. Mr. Fish’s - 
birthplace was Richfield Springs, this state. After several 
years of teaching he associated himself with the publishing firm 
of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company, in Brooklyn. 


Edward Orton, LL.D. 


On the 6th of October, 189, Dr. Edward Orton died at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He had been president of the Ohio State uni- 
versity for the first eight years of its existence and professor of 
geology since 1873. He prepared for college at Fredonia and 
was graduated from Hamilton college in 1848. He became a 
teacher and developed a taste for chemistry, botany, geology, 
and kindred studies. After taking a course at Lawrence Sci- 
entific school, Harvard. he studied theology at Andover. In 
1856 he accepted the chair of natural science in the Albany 
State normal school. He next took charge of Chester academy 
for six years, was president of Antioch college and then he 
went to Columbus. 
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FOR COLLEGES 
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Ganot’s Physics 
Kiddle’s Physics 
May’s Primary Physiology 


May’s Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene 


Brown’s Grammar of Gram- 
mar 


Brown’s First Lines 
Brown’s Institutes 








WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


51 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MUSIC 


FOR KINDERGARTEN, SCHOOL AND HOME 
By Mail, Postpaid. 


Character and Action Songs, $ .50 
bozen and Two Kindergarten Songs, -35 
Kindergarten Chimes, 1,00 
Little Songs for Little Singers, -25 
Mother Goose Songs Without Words, 1.25 
Motion Songs, 25 
Posies from a Child’s Garden of Verses, 1.00 
Rounds, Carols and Songs, 1.00 
Song Echoes from Child-Land, 2.00 
Song and Games for Little Ones, 2.00 
Stories in Song, +75 
The Children’s Song Serial, AS 
Songs of Sunshine, 75 


A list of contents of the above books given in ‘‘ Descriptive 
Circular H,” mailed free. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
Price, Postpaid, 60 cts. 


One hundred and pinety-cieht pages of music printed on 
good paper and bound in boards; cloth back. Size octavo. 
A collection of patriotic songs arranged as follows : — 


Our Country. 





21 songs | Our Heroes. 


Our Flag. 18 songs (Memorial Day) 8 songs 
Our Navy. 4 songs | National Days. 7 songs 
Our Homes 5 songs | Hymns of Patriotism 17 songs 


Miscellaneous. 7 songs 
The unique arrangement of voice parts will appeal to public 
school teachers. Any of the 82 songs included in this book may 
be had separately in the Octavo Edition. 
Descriptive Circular A, containing table of contents and 
description, mailed free. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Music PUBLISHERS 

















OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - - BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY - NEW YORE 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY - - PHILADELPHIA 
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SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM 
BIBLIOTHECA OXONIENSIS 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


cs : Crown, 8vo. 
7.) schy li Tr agoediz | Papercover - $ .75 
cum Fragmentis Limp cloth - .90 


A. Siwcwicx }) 09 India paper 1.10 


Apollonii Rhodii 


: Papercovers - .60 
Argonantica Limpcloth - .75 
R. C. SEATON 
Aristophanis Comediz Papercovers - .75 
Tom. I Limp cloth - .90 


F. W. Hae and W. M. Gexpart ) 0" India paper 1.00 
Xenophontis Opera Tom. 1\ 


(Historia Graeca) 
E. C. MARCHANT 


Papercovers - .60 
rae cloth - 5 


Send for prospectus giving complete list of the series, and also 
volumes already issued. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


—AMERICAN BrancH— 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue : - NEW YORK. 
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OPERETTAS & caress 
ACTION SONGS, 
SONGS FOR INFANTS. 
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NOVELLO MUSIC COURSE 
EpiTep sy FRANCIS E. HOWARD. 
Now Ready—PRIMER. 35¢- 


Graded Sight Singing Exercises for Blackboard Use 
Cloth, 50 cents. Send for particulars 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0., *htw' foxx’ 
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Supplementary Reading 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told— Tragedies. 


By Mary Seymour. 12mo, cloth, inked sides - - - $1.3 
Shakespeare's Stories Simply Told—Comedies. 

By Mary Seymour. 12mo,cloth,inkedsides - - - + $1.2 
Stories of the Days of King Arthur. 

By Charles Henry Hanson. 12mo,cloth,inkedsides - - #1.% 
The Siege of Troy and the Wanderings of Ulysses 

By Charles Henry Hanson. 12mo,cloth,inked sides - - $12 
Chaucer’s Stories Simply Sold. 

By Mary Seymour. 12mo,cloth,inkedsides - - - - $1.25 
Stories of Old Rome. 

By Charles Henry Hanson. 12mo,cloth,inked sides - - $125 


Beautifully illustrated by Howard, Scammell, Dore, Flaxman, and others. 


FAVORITE KIRBY BOOKS. 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; or, Stories about Tea, 


Coffee, Sugar, Rice, etc.. etc. 
By M.and E. Kirby With 36 Engravings. 12mo, cloth 60 cents 
The World by the Ficeside ; or, Pictures and Scenes from 
Far-off Lands. 
By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Bmall Ato, cloth extra. Pro- 
fusely illustrated - = $1.7 
Containing in anamber of short. conversational sections a great variet; 
of geographical hom facts of natural history. and personal a 
venture ; intended to bring the world so full of wonders to our own fire- 
side. The whole is profusely illustrated. 
The Sea and Its Wonders. 
A companion volume to The World by the Fireside. By M, 
and E. Kirby. Beautifully illustrated. ‘Small ato, cloth, extra. 
New and Cnearer Karvtion - $1.75 
A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 
Written for Young People. By J. N. M'llwraith c Jean Feesyth. . 
12mo, extra cloth 





“*One of the most dieaaiaalings of oecent ecnietbetions to sherenae 
literature.—The School Journot. 

It is a book for the school, for the private library, for the individual 
collector.”—Educat.on. 


Teachers will pene by keeping these books in mind when 
aking up their requisitions. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 


lf it isn't an Eastman, tt isn't a Kodak. 


HE SUBTLE CHARM OF ART, the invigorating 

influence of active recreation, the joys of delving 

in the mysteries of chemistry and unveiling its photo- 

graphic secrets—all, or any one of these delights are in 
store for the Kodaker. In them is 


the 
Witchery of 
Kodakery 


And Kodak photography is simple, easy. All Kodaks 
load in daylight with our light-proof film cartridges, which 
weigh but ounces where plates weigh pounds—they do 
away with troublesome plate holders and dark slides. 

Kodak cartridges in the 34 x 34, 4x5, and 5x7 sizes 
are now made for 2, 6, and 12 exposures—in the smaller 
sizes (except 14 x 2) they are made for 12 and for 6 ex- 
posures. For work at home, then, as well as for one’s 
outings the Kodak becomes more convenient than the 
plate camera. 

Kodaks are best in lenses, in shutters, in construction 
and in finish. Kodaks are standard in hand camera values. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 
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Dr. Orton was a noble man and an inspiring teacher. His 
culture was broad and liberal, his personal endowments were 
rare. He was especially fitted to inspire students with a thirst 
for knowledge. His genial manner secured their hearts, and 
his intellectual ability commanded their respect. A few years 
ago a costly building was erected on the university grounds 
and in recognition of Dr. Orton’s great services and his pre- 
eminently noble character the trustees named it “Orton Hall.” 
; Dr, Larkin Dunton. 

Professionally and materially the life of Dr. Larkin Dunton 
was eminently successtul. By many he was regarded as the 


ie om « 





leader of the school men of Boston. Born in Concord, Me., he 

worked on the home farm until he was nineteen, when he en- 

tered Colby university, where his record brought him unusual 

distinction. Before going to Boston Dr. Dunton served for 

two years as principal of the New Lincoln academy, and for 

seven years in a similar position for the Bath high school. In 

1868 he became a sub-master of the Lawrence school in Boston, 

and four years later was appointed head master of the Boston 

normal at tema retiring from active service in 1898. He died a 
year later, October 30, 1899. 
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Zalmon Richards, 


Mr. Zalmon Richards was a distinguished citizen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well as an earnest teacher until his death 
in his eighty-eighth year on November I, 1899. Mr. Richards 
was born in picturesque Cummington, Mass., the birthplace of 
Bryant. He was graduated from Williams college and began 
teaching in his native state. In 1849 he opened a high school 
in Washington which was continued to the outbreak of the 
Civil war. Mr. Richards was appointed in 1861 to a clerkship 
in the United States treasury; afterwards he accepted an ex- 
cellent position in the department of education. His next post 
was that of district auditor. 

For one year Mr. Richards served the city of Washington as 
superintendent of public schools. Shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the National Educational Asssociation he was elected 
first president, and until prevented by advancing age he its 
attended the meetings of the association wherever held. 


John Ruskin. 

This year must record the death of John Ruskin, the prose 
poet of nature and one of the greatest authors of the Victorian 
cra. He passed away on January 20,1900 Ruskiu was born * 
on February 8, 1819 in an unattractive suburb of London. His 
love for architecture was cultivated at an early age in travels 
with his parents among cathedrals, castles, and abbeys — En- 
tering Christ church, Oxford, in 1836, he soon became known 
as a writer on art and a poet of considerable merit. 

His first important work, “‘ Modern Painters,” attracted at- 
tention at once. In this a comparison between the painters of 
the sixteeenth and seventeenth centuries ard those of the mod- 
ern English school was drawn, much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. Afterward other volumes of “ Modern Painters,” 
were issued urging a return to nature in her various phases in 
preference to idealized nature. The three volumes of *‘ Stones 
of Venice” is, next to “Modern Painters,” the greatest of 
Ruskin’s works. Others are the “Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” published in 1849: “ Notes on the Construction of Sheep- 
folds,” an essay en the church of England, 1851. Some of his 
noblest sentiments, however, are embodied in the short lectures 
published in book form under the titles of “‘Sesame and 
Lilies,” “The Ethics ef the Dust,” “The Crown of Wild 
Olive,” and “ The ome of the Air.” 

Later in Life Ruskin entered the field of political economy 
and social reform, seeking to show his fellowmen the condition 
of their morals in labor, trade, art, and the whole structure of 
society. 

Sarah Porter, 

Miss Sarah Porter, founder of the famous school for girls 

situated in Farmington, Conn., died on February 18, I900, at 
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School Book Publishers. 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
Baker & TaylorCo., New York 
Barnes Co., A. S. a 
H. Holt & Co., 2 
Jenkins, W. R. - 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 
The Morse Co., = 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac ~ 
Potter & Putnam, " 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., es 
Oxford University Press ‘ 
H. P. Smith Pub. Co, oe 
Ainsworth, F. F. & Co., Chicago 
Eaton Co., 4 
Powers & Lyors, 
Flanagan, A. 
Western Pub House, of 
Scott, Foresman & Co., se 
Butler, Sheldon & Co.. 
N. Y., Phila., Chicago 
Appleton &Co.,D., N.Y. & Chi. 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y. & Chi. 
University Publishing Co., 
|e Boston, and New Orleaus 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath &Co.,D.C. “= “* . 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co. ox 
P. Edu. Co., Bos., N. Y.. & Chi. 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“ “ “~ 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
McKay, David, z 
Sower Co., Christopher “ 
Williams & ers, 


“ 
“ 


Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Milton Bradley Co. Springfd, Mass, 
Sadler-towe Co., Baltimore, Md. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 

N. Y. Book Slate 0o., New York 

American Sch. Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 





Andrews Sch. Furnishing Cu. N Y. 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Eraser Holders. 

Morris & Duphaw, Davenport, Ta. 


Charts. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston 
Potter & Pu'nam, New York. 
Franklin Publishing Co., “ 
American School Fornitare Co.. 

New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. Chicago 
Kellogg & Co.,E L..N Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y 

Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 

Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 


Music Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 

Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 

School Furniture, 

Andrews School Fur. Co., 
New York 

Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
The Century Co., = 

Lippincott J. B. Phila, 
Merriam, G. & ©., Springfield, Mass. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishiog Co. N Y. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 

Gymnasium Apparatus. 

Spalding, A. G. & Co., New York 


Kindergarten Material. 
Charlies & Co., Thos., Chica; 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N. -. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu.Co., Boston &N. Y. 
Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
American Schon! Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 





Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Kny Scheerer & Co., New York 
Eimer & Amend, - we 

Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 


Laing Planetarium, Detroit 

Knott, App. Co., L, F., Boston 

Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Insurance. 

Mass. Mutual Life 


Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life New York 


Maps, Globes, etc, 


Am. School Furniture (o. 


New York, Chicago] C. J. Albe 


Howell, E. E., Washington, |). C. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 
New York 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Eagle Pencil €o., New York 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, ve 
Esterbrook Pen Co., i 


E. Faber, g 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 


School Supplies. 
See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
eg Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 


etc. 
Olcott, J. M., wT: 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., - 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. * 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
American School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 


Minerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D. C. 


Photos for Schools. 
Helman Taylor Art Co., N.Y. 
J.C. Witter Co. ae! 
Berlin Photo Co., if 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
Sou:e & Co, Boston 
W. H. Pierce & Co, o 
Earl Thompson, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 
New York 


School Bells. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Coyriere, Mrs. New York 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency. ‘“ 
Young-Falton, Mrs, M. J. “ 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W. ‘“ 
Keliogg’s Teacher»’ Bureau, * 
AlbanyTeachers’ Ag. Albany,N Y. 
J. rt Chicago 

Interstate Agency ie 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag. ‘ 
Eastern Teachers’ Bos 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicago 

Toronto, Los Auge les 
Central Ed. Bureau, ila. 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, t'a 


Typewriters, 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


ttsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co. 
Stamford, Conn.,& N.Y. 


School Telephones 
Couch & Seeley Boston 


Schools. 
School of Pedagogy, New York 
Teachers College. 47 
Cortina School of Languages, 


Pianos and Organs. 
Estey Organ Co.. Bratt'ebvro, Vt. 


Hotels, 
Grand Union New York 
St. Denis a 
Continental Phila, 
School Clocks. 
Blodgett Bros,, Boston 
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B B MICROSCOPE. 


Used in hundreds of schools. 





MANUFACTORY OF THE 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER . N.Y.) 









Birdseye View of a 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


SANUFACTURE more than fifty styles of MICROSCOPES, adapted for all uses, and 
} sell them at prices which can not he duplicated anywhere. Quality and Finish 
guaranteed the best. Comparison invited. 











DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS BOTANICAL SUPPLIES 


of all kinds, either singly or put up in flexible||Mounting Paper, Genus Covers, Presser, Vacsu- 
cases to suit individual requirements, lums, etc. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE LABORATORY 





CHEMICAL APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL BE ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY TO YOU. 





We believe our products to be at least as good as any, and are always glad to submit 
samples and estimates for the consideration of purchasers. Address 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
New York City Rochester, N. Y. Chicago- 
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the age of eighty-six. Miss Porter was the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, and grandaughter of the president of 
Yale bearing the same name. Asa teacher Miss Porter was 
extremely powerful and successful. Several years before her 
death she retired from the actual directorship of the Farm- 
ington school, but she retained her interest in all that con- 
cerned it down to the very last. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the institution was celebrated by a great reunion of “ Miss 
Porter’s girls.” 
Emanuel R. Boyer. 


Mr. Emanuel R. Boyer died suddenly of pneumonia in Chi- 
eago, February 24,1900. Mr. Boyer was a man of wide experi 
ence in school matters. He was a graduate of the Blooming- 
state normal school and of Harvard college. He had taught 
in almost every kind of a school from an old-fashioned district 
school to a special research biological laboratory. His contri- 
butions to the methods of science teaching gave him a na- 
tional reputation. His “Manual of Biology” is a popular 
high school text-book. The year of 1899 he held the position 
of assistant to Supt. Andrews. He resigned the principalship 
of the South Division high school to accept a place on the 
staff of the Chicago institute. 


Sranville B, Putnam. 


Granville Bradstreet Putnam, for many years master of the 
Franklin grammar school, Boston, died at his home in West 
Newton, March 7,I900. He was widely known and respected 
as one of New England’s stalwart educators. He was born, 
of old Puritan stock, at Danvers, Mass., in 1835. After being 
graduated from the Bridgewater State normal school and 
Amherst.college he taught in Fall River. Later he was prin- 
cipal of the Quincy high school. In 1864 he went to Boston 
as sub-master in the Bigelow school, and afterwards changed 
to master of the Franklin school. He had the distinction of 
having been the first to introduce into his school a Swedish 
Lingg system of gymnastics. Early in his career as a teacher 
he was associated in the editorship of the Massachusetts 
Teacher. In later years he wasa frequentcontributor to many 

ublications. He was the author the hymn “Columbia’s 
Fubilee.” 
Samuel S. Parr. 


Minnesota was seriously affected by the death of Supt. 
Samuel S. Parr, of St. Cloud, in April, 1900. Mr. Parr was a 
vigerous werker, full of plans to further the progress of the 
Minnesota schools. Especially was he interested in the devel- 
opment of the state summer schools. Mr. Parr was a native 
of Ohio and a graduate of the normal school at Terre Haute, 
Ind. He was successively a country school teacher at Bellaire, 
Ill.; superintendent of schools at Marshall, Ill.; instructor in 
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the Terre Haute high school; editor of School Education: 
superintendent at Rochester, Minn.; dean of the De Pauw 
normal college at Greencastle, Ind.; and for eleven years super. 
intendent of city schools at St. Cloud, Minn. 


Samuel Gardiner Williams. 


Samuel G. Williams died in Ithaca, May 19, 1900, of paraly. 
sis. He was professor of the art and science of teaching in 
Cornell university. 


Dr. Rodney B. Kimball. 


Dr. Rodney Blentworth Kimball, professor of applied math- 
ematics in the Polytechnic institute, in Brooklyn, and a veteran 
of the Civil war, died April 24, 1900, at the age of sixty-five. 
In 1855 he was graduated from New York City college and 
was appointed assistant professor of mathematics in the New 
York state normal school, of which four years later he became 
full professor. In the Civil war he organized a Lee ged of 
normal school students and joining the Forty-fourth New 
York Volunteers, led his company in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg. He resumed his school duties with the normal school 
until 1869 when he joined the corps of instructors in the poly- 
technic institute. 


William E. Sheldon. 


One of the efficient helpers of education was lost by the 
death of William Evart Sheldon. Bern in Dorset, Vt , in 1822, 
he was graduated from Middleboro college, and in 1865 be- 
came master of the Hancock school, Boston. He had pre- 
viously taught at New Britain, Conn., and at North Abington, 
Mass. Retiring from teaching he devoted himself to educa- 
tional journalism as manager ot the Mew England Journal of 
Education. Here, while working at his desk, he died from 
heart failure April 16, 1900. 

Mr. Sheldon had been president of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, the American Institute of Instruction, 
and the National Educational Association. He was a man of 
energy and possessed remarkable powers of organization. 

e was buried at West Newton, his home for forty-two years, 
and where he was very prominent in local educational affairs. 


Henry C. Litchfield. 


Mr. Henry C. Litchfield, for more than twenty-five years 
principal of public school No. 79, died on April io, 1900, in his 
seventy-ninth year. Mr. Litchfield was born in Hampden, 
Conn., coming from an old New England family. He was one 
of the most popular among the New York principals. Many 
of the younger principals and teachers of the city are gradu- 
ates of his school. Mr. Litchfield was a member of many edu- 
cational societies and was very prominent in church circles. 





Model Floor Plans for Two-Room School-Houses. 


Submitted in THE SCHOOL JourRNAv’s architectural prize competition. 
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THE 


‘Famous Automatic Triumph 


_ America’s Best Known and Favorite School Desk. 
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HAT you get for your money is as important as what you pay. When you 
get the AUTOMATIC TRIUMPH you get your money’s worth—We 
take satisfaction in building the best school desks made, for there isa 

whole lot of pleasure to be derived from the kind things that are said about 
our product. It adds to our pleasure and adds to the volume of our 
business, for every lot of school desks we sell advertises the superlative 
quality of our furniture and brings us further orders. 

Probably you know all about the AUTOMATIC TRIUMPH, for it is the 
most widely known desk made, but if you do not, by all means send for illus- 
trated descriptive printed matter—free for the asking. If you are one of those 
who like to get 100 cents in value for every dollar invested, it will pay you to 
investigate the AUTOMATIC TRIUMPH, 


SCHOOL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS, 


and the different requisites that are essential in every well-appointed, modern 
school-room. We have-an immense department devoted wholly to this class 
of goods under the charge of practical educators, We control the manufac- 
ture and sale of a vast number of the most improved and up-to-date specialties 
that add to the effectiveness of school-room work. Our business equals 
several of our competitors combined. 

We are headquarters for everything that is new and progressive as well 
as ail the staple productions. Dealing with us, you are dealing with first 
hands, thereby saving all intermediary profits. 

We publish a handsome 94-page catalogue descriptive of school apparatus 
and supplies which is free for the asking, and it is well worth asking for. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Eastern Office: 111 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Western Office; 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Model Two-Room School-Houses. 
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Some of the designs for front elevations and floor plans submitted in THe SCHOOL JouRNAL’s arehitectural competition, which 
received honorable mention. The designs receiving first, second and third prizes were givenin the Summer number of June 24, 1899, 


Other designs will be found on pages 77€,778, and 780. We re- 
gret that the names of the architects cannot be given. If read- 
ers will write for information concerning any particular designs 
on this number, an effort will be made to send a full reply. 
Address Architectural Editor of the ScHOOL JouRNAL, 61 East 
oth St., New York. 
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THE 


PERRY 


Pictures. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Do not be deceived by catalogs and order 
sheets resembling ours and copied large- 
ly therefrom. 


Send for particulars of 
our Great Premium 
with The Perry Maga- 
zine for a limited time 





only. 


ONE CENT EACH 


For 25 or more, postpaid, 
Assorted as Desired. 
On Paper 5% x 8 inches. 


1600 Subjects. 


Mention this paper and send ten cents in stamps and we will send ten of our most beautiful pictures, ¢ our own mn selection, auring 
vacation only. Send two-cent stamp for catalog and sample picture. 

‘‘T am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school material in favor of the ‘Perry Pictures.’ I have been greatly interested in 
them from the first, and regard them as a very important addition to our school equipment. They should be in every school. not only in the larger 


cities, but in the smallest country districts."—G stanley 

Sarau LovisE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, says :—"‘ It is with sincere pleasure that I commend the ‘ Perry Pictures.’ They have been 
used widely in our schools, and have everywhere proven themselves most helpful. The children giadly forego gum and candy to buy the coveted 
thing of beauty, which may be had fora penny. The teachers are unanimous in their praise of the excellent work, the admirable selection, and the 
intrinsic merit which make the pictures so va uable in their classes. I cordially commend the pictures.” 


Send 25 cents for one of these sets of 25 pictures or 75 cents for the three sets. Order by the set number. 








SET 48. SET 49. SET 50. 

H. W. Longfellow Dickens y pov Madonna ueen Louise Bhepherdegs Knitting “Houses of Partioment 
His Cambridge Home His Home Aur brist and ie, Doctors ey Westminster Abbey 
Evangeline Brownin Mother and Daughter Angel Heads on nt the Chair Notre Dame 
R. W. Emerson George Eliot Four Kittens haraoh’s Horses By th he eal Parthenon 
His Home | O. W. Holmes Oxen Going to Work Saved Midnight pun. Norway 
J. G. Whittier J RB. Lowell Angelus osea, The rene Caphera — Cathedral 
Snow Scene Scott Sher herdess Can’t You Talk? Madonna. jomsing: Tower, Pisa 
L. M. Alcott Washington Fee eoding F Her Birds Madonna Ferruzzi Stag at Bay Feral 
Her Home Martha Washington Horse Fair The Brookside go in The Tower St Peter's, Rome 
Eugene Field Mount Vernon Rong of the Lark Inquietude t. Cecilia St. Mark’s, Venice 
Shakespeare Capitol At the . e- pa Trough Countess Potocka ey of the Herd Bridge of Sighs 
Stratford on Avon Wm. McKinley Baby Stuart Topsy and Eva School in Brittany Canal and Rialto 

Jobn D. Long Divine Shepherd Thoroughbred 








THE PERRY PICTURES—Extra Size. a po pe 10x12 Inches. 


Additional copies 5 cents each. No orders for less than 5 Extra Size Pictures. 
A Superintendent writes :—‘‘ I have examined pictures of other firms, but yours of the Extra Size are the clearest and most artistic of any I have seen.” 


Send 50 cents for these ten nn Size pictures. (Cali them Set 51.) 
An: The Shepherdess Queen Louis Pharaoh’s Horses Can’t You.Talk ? 












elus 
Feeding Her Birds Baby Stuart Angel Weote Hosea Madonna (Ferruzzi) 
: 3 No orders for Pictures in Colors 
Pictures in Colors Two Cents Each. phage se a wey sem = ly 325 Subjects. 
Send 50 cents for these twenty-five Colored Pictures. Cal/ them Set 40}. 
9005 Australian Parrakeet 90388 Waxwing 9057 Snowy Owl -_ Roahee 9289 Narci 
9024 Ja a Pheasant 9040 9122 Red-eyed Vireo Sool Rodiailed Hawk 
9025 Bo 9052 Bird 9173 Butterflies, First Series $285 South ‘Carolina Paroquet goue Maryland Yellow-Throat 
9082 Canada Ja: 9055 9281 Lady Slipper 9286 Chipmunk 9294 Cow Bird 
9085 American hea Crossbills 9056 9282 Tea 9287 Peach 9296 European Squirrel 





It teaches how to use pictures in schooland home. Monthly except July and August. $1.00 per year, 1tc. per 
The Perry Magazine { umber. Send 15c. for the beautiful Annual Number, (Fane) illustrated wi with 15 of the full size Perry Pictures 














PIGtURES OF PARIS PARIS 
SCHOOL SOUVENIR 75 pictures of famous buildings, famous _pic- A pamphlet giving a ten days’ visit to Paris 
A Gem of Art. Published about 4 fora gift tures, etc., sent no for 7% cents. These describing famous aildings that should ee 
from teacher to pupils. Size ut 4x5 inches. are the Perry Pictur seen, aemive famous paintings i in its galleri 
It contains seven beautiful pictures and a etc. All who visit Paris this summer should 
brief sketch of the life of each artist. Givethe ALBUMS cae this ee with them. Those who do 
pupils a gift worth keeping The most satisfactory way to preserve Se not go to Paris may learn much about the city 
oe. 10 cents each. To ‘tonchers only, 15for mgs 4 Pictares is in an album. We furnish from this pamphlet. Twenty-five pages. 
$1.00; additional copies, 5 cents each. an album to hold 200 pictures for $1.00. it has Price, 2 cents. The pamphlet and the 75 
leather back and corners and cloth sides. pictures - $1.00. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 17, PIALDEN, [ASS.--TREMONT, TEMPLE, Boston, 


Send all mel orders to the Malden Office. 
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Model Designs for Two-Room School-Houses. 
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MODERN AIDS FOR THE NEW CENTURY 


CONSIST OF— 


Holden’s Perfect Book Covers 











‘gueeeees | Scli-Bindcrs ... 
Transparent Paper 


THE ABOVE ARTICLES GIVE 


PROPER CARE FOR A FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
to both 


Inside and Outside of the Text-Books 


Systematic Protection to Books subject to 
DAILY WEAR, TEAR, AND HANDLING, wittcesuitia 


Increasing the Lives of the Text-Books from 50 to 100 per cent. 


if our rules are strictly enforced. 




















Leatherette, Waterproof, and Germproof Material for our Covers. 
Self-Binders for Broken Bindings and Loosened Leaves. 
Transparent Paper for Mending Torn Leaves. 


Supply Eacu TEAcHER’s Desk with our QUICK-REPAIRING MATERIAL for INSTANT 
REPAIRS—“ A Stitch in Time Saves Nine.” 


Over 1300 School Boards trom Maine to Montana 


use our Economical, Hygienical, and Progressive Methods. 


We request your order at an Early date. 

Irritating delays in shipment will thus be avoided. Our order blank 
gives proper proportions to order. 

Never before has there been so much interest shown in our articles 


as this year. 
Our articles have stood severest tests for 19 years from Prominent 


School Officials who claim that the total cost of our articles and text- 
books is much less than cost of text-books alone. 





We solicit Correspondence and Requests for Samples. Have EVERY BOOK COVERED w:th 
a@ HOLDEN COVER and do away with the Transferring of Soiled and Filthy Books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springficld, Mass. 


P. O. Box 643. 
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_ Instruments and Preparations. 


Department of Watural Science’ 
DR. G. LAGAL 


Scientific Apparatus, 


CATALOGUES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 
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CrowelCabteat 


Constitutes a complete physical laboratory, 
no additional pieces are necessary for 
a complete high school course. 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute 
instructions for more than five hundred distinct 
experiments. 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. 

The cabinet is equipped with appliances for water 
pressure, electricity, gas and compressed air. Every 
piece is numbered and has a special place in one 
of the drawers. The universal verdict is:—“ It is 
the best thing on the market.” 


Write for large illustrated cata- 
logue and book of testimonials. 









Main Office and Factory, 


Ft. Wayne Ave, and St. Joe St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


EASTERN 
OFFICE: 


Hamilton, 
New York 


KEUFFEL & ESSER (0., 


127 Fulton Street, New York. 


111 Madison Street, Chicago. 
BRANCHES {1 708 Locust Street, St. Louis, 

















_——_ 


Drawing Boards and 
Drawing Tables. 


‘*Our Favorite” Drawing Ta- 
bles are in use in a great many 
offices, colleges, and schools, 


and give perfect satisfaction. 


“Excelsior” Pencil 
Compass, 


With solid steel leg and steel 
arm, and with clamp screw; 
better than any other. 


Catalogue sent free on applica- 
ti 





Mathematical and 

















Drawing Materials, 


Surveying Instru- 
ments, 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Para- 
gon,” ‘‘Key and Arrow” 
Brand high-grade Draw- 
ing Instruments. 

















Carly 
in July 











Magazine 











209 Bowery, New York. 


UR New Catalogue, “Benches 
and Tools for Manual Train- 
ing and Technical Schools” will be 


ready for distribution. 


If you are a teacher of Manuaj 
Training or are interested in any 


ae way in the general promotion of 
Manual Training, we want you to 
have a copy. 
Hsk for 
Catalogue No. 87 Send your address to 
HAMMACHER, 
Mention this SCHLEMMER & CO., 
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Model Designs for Two-Room School-Houses. (Continued from page 774.) 
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t Sound-Proof Floors and Partitions. 





Next to light and ventilation, sound dead- 
ening is the most important item of school- 
house construction, Study requires absolute 
quiet. “The most perfect deafener in the 
market” is 


: 
CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT.” : 
ms 











Not a mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient 
matting designed expressly for the purpose, 
and the only thing that has the power of 
absorbing and dissipating the sound-waves. 
Used with great success all over the country. 
Sanitary, durable, uninflammable. 

Special book on school-house deafening, 
illustrated by twenty plates of fine buildings, 
and sample of Quilt, sent free on request. 











Castleton Schooi, Staten Island, N. Y. 
E. A. SARGENT, Architect, New York City. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manviacturer, 7° Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 
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HAVE YOU GOT IT? 
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Our new Catalogue will tell you about the newest 
and best goods in School Tablets, Pads, Examina- 
tion Paper, Quincy Practice Paper, Spelling Blanks, 
and all kinds of paper used in the school-room. 
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A request will bring one, by addressing 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 


North oth and-Wythe Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FRICK 
AUTOMATIC 


PROGRAM and 
Secondary Clocks 


secure promptness and punctu- 
ality on the part of all con- 
nected with the school, intro- 
duce perfect system and dis- 
cipline, relieve teachers of all 
concern as to times for begin- 
ning and closing periods, etc., 
and make school management 
easy *.* Hundreds of Schools, 
Colleges, etc., in the United 
States and Canada work entire- 
ly by these Clocks. Here is 
what one has to say about them; hundreds of 
others say the same : 














ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL, 


F. Frick, Waynesboro, Penna. Brook.yn, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1899. 
My dear Sir :—The Electric Program Clock which, at the beginning of this soba 
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you placed in this building is giving very complete satisfaction and by its T 

RELIABL8 WORKING THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS SCHOOL HAS BEEN VERY MUCH IMPROVED. 
The-clock which we have is a minute-program one with 52 clocks and 60 bell 
attachments. IN ALL PARTICULARS IT HAS DONE EVERYTHING WE EXPECTED OF IT AND 
MUCH MORE. IT IS EASILY ADJUSTED, NEVER GETS OUT OF ORDER AND IS AN ORNAMENT AS 
WELL AS A NECESSITY IN THIS SCHOOL. Yours bas wy 
B. Gunnison, Prin. 








Printed matter illustrating and describing Frick Clocks and 
their uses will be cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK, le 233 Ml Pa. 

















o* Program Clock automatically rings electric bells 
and operates Secondary Clocks in every room of the 
building, or buildings, giving signals on EXACT time 

for every period of the program, or programs. ° . ° 
The Secondary Clocks all run in perfect unison with the 
Program Cloc k and indicate correct time in EVERY room. 
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Notes of New Books. 


A book that cannot but interest boys is the translation from 
the Italian of The Heart of a Boy, by Edmondo De Amicis. It 
is a recast of a school boy’s journal and is a revelation of how 
the youth thought and felt. The extraordinary popularity of 
the book in Italy is shown by the fact that when this transla- 
tion was made it had reached its 224th edition. It might be 
called “The History of a School Year by a Pupil in the Third 
Grade in Public School in Italy.” It has been called the best 
book of its kind ever printed. The publishers have issued an 
elegant de luxe edition, having thirty-three full-page half-tones, 
besides twenty-six text etchings. It is printed on fine half- 
tone paper, and has a new artistic cover design; 8vo., cloth, 
gilt top, in a box, price, $1.25. (Laird & Lee, Chicago.) 


The Son of the Wolf is the story that gives the title to a book 
of stories of the far north by Jack London. These tales were 
first given to the public in the columns of The Overland Monthly 
and The Atlantic Monthly. They show extraordinary knowledge 
cof the wild characters of Arctic America and the modes of life 
in that frozen region ; also an unusual descriptive power. The 
reader of these stories cannot fail to be imstructed as well 
‘as entertained. The Indians, the Jesuit priest, and others 
-who figure in these stories are all overshadowed by the person- 
ality of the Malemute Kid; he is a character as unique as he is 
ven (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New 
York. 


Literary Interpretation of Life, by W: H. Crawshaw, A. M., 
‘professor of English literature. Thisis a study of literature in 
‘its wider aspects by one who has made a comprehensive invest- 
jigation of the subject. On reading a book, especially if it 
‘appeals to us strengly, we are likely to ask, How does the 
author reveal his own personality thru this volume? What 
‘relation does he bear to his age ? How is he representative of 
‘his race? Of literature we naturally inquire, How far does it 
‘reveal national feelings and characteristics ? What foreign 

influences have helped to modify it ? These and other questions 
‘are discussed by the author and illustrated by many examples 
drawn from English literature. It is a thought-stimulating 
book, an excellent one for the literary student to read, as it will 
help to broaden his view: (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 
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Epmonpo DE AmICcIs. 


Author of ‘‘ Cuore: The Hart of a Boy.” Copyright, 1899, by W. 
H. Lee, of Laird & Lee. 





HARPER’S 


BLACK AND WHITE. 
PENNY PRINTS, FREE. 


125 Prints cost.... 
BY OUR METHOD 


125 Prints cost.... 





Or 25 Prints for.... 


1600 SUBJECTS FROM WHICH TO SELECT, INCLUDING THE MOST COMPLETE 
COLLECTION OF MODERN PAINTINGS AND PORTRAITS KNOWN & & # % 


We will send you 25 Harper’s Black and White Penny Prints, absolutely free, postpaid, in the following way : 

‘Cut out this advertisement, send it to us with your name and address, and we will then send you a book of five coupons 
(each coupon entitling the holder to 25 Harper Penny Prints and a book of five similar coupons). Sell four of these 
coupons at 25 cents each ; send the five coupons and $1.00 to us ; four coupons, signed by purchasers with addresses, and 
the fifth signed by yourself. We will then mail to each address, including yours, 25 Harper Penny Prints, and a book of 
five coupons, this coupon book entitling the holder, in turn, to sell four coupons and obtain 25 Harper Penny Prints 
free for the fifth coupon, on forwarding the coupons and $1.00 to us. In this way you and your friends can obtain a 
set of Harper Penny Prints absolutely free. Or, if you desire, sell the five coupons ; retain 25 cents, and send the five 
coupons to us with $1.00, when we will send 25 Prints and a Coupon Book to each of the five purchasers; and a new 
Coupon Book to you. This way you can earn a neat sum in selling to your friends. 





43-PAGE HARPER CATALOGUE, CONTAINING EIGHT FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 5 CENTS. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART COMPANY, | 


257 Fifth Avenue, Dest. 2, 


NEW YORK CITY. | 
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DIXON’S 2 PENCILS 


SPECIALLY GRADED—FINELY FINISHED— 
PECULIARLY ADAPTED TO THE BEST WORK IN SCHOOLS. 
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e JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. u. 
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Ardea ALL Bearings made the Bicycle: Th 
Ri 3 . They perfect the typewriter. Only C 


iow .make with ball bearings at the DENSM () RE 


typebar joints on which alignment 







and durability so much depend. 
The ball bearings of the Densmore 





3 typebars are located at the wearing points, 
on the protection of which in any ma- 
chine, continuously good work chieffy 
depends, The Densmore is replete with conveniences. 

Four years ago the United States Land Office 
purchased forty Densmores. This same department 





recently gave an order for sixty Densmores. These 
facts speak for themselves. 
Because of its simplicity, easy action, and durability The Densmore is a Favorite with Teachers. 





It is easily learned and managed for “ Every part stands out in the open.” Adopted by hun- 
dreds of schools during the past two years. 





Densmore Typewriter Co., 


309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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A Glance Over the Field. 


Text-Books, Library Books, Etc. 


No text-books are better adapted to 
meet the wants of every grade of school 
than those of the American Book Com- 
pany,and they are used in every part of 
the country. They are prepared in accord- 
ance with the best educational methods 


_ which accounts for their great success. It 


is of course impossible to name them for 
wantof space. They include school read- 


‘ers, spelling books, grammars, language 
- series, arithmetics, algebra, penmanship 


courses, music courses, physiologies, his- 
tories, natural science, etc. Examine the 
catalog for the long list of new books. 
When writing to the firm, ask for informa- 
tion in regard to the New School of Meth- 
ods at Hingham, Mass. 


If it is desired to create er enlarge a 
school library the teacher cannot do better 
than consult the catalog of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. Every one knows 
about the Riverside Literature Series, com- 
posed of the best works of the best authors 
in prose and verse. For students of liter- 
ature there are such works as Botta’s 
Hand-Book of Universal Literature, 
Adams’ Dictionary of American Authors, 
and Bates’ Talks on Writing English and 
Talks on the Study of Literature; also stu- 
dent’s editions of Bryant’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey, Cranch’s Acneid, and other classical 
works. The series of American Statesmen, 
American Men of Letters, and American 
Commonwealths hold the first place among 
works in their lines. 


If there is one thing that pupils should 
acquire in school it is the ability to com- 
oe rapidly and accurately. Wilbur F. 

ichols, of Holyoke, Mass., has deeply 
studied the needs of pupils ard has pro- 
duced Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 
which are issued by Thompson, Brown & 
Company. The lessons are unique in plan 


and methods, and develop facility in com- 
putation as well as thought power. Gif- 
tord’s Elementary Lessons in Physics is an 
excellent text-book, requiring for the ex- 
periments described, simple, inexpensive, 
and easily procured or constructed appar- 
atus. Educators should not fail toexamine 
the inductive course in English by the 
late Larkin Dunton, LL. D. 


The one book that every teacher and 
pupil should read is that delightful story 
by Edmondo de Amicis, The Heart of a 
Boy. An edition deluxe has been issued 
by the publishers, Laird & Lee,and they 
also offer a companion volume for girls 
entitled Fireside Battles, by Annie G. 
Brown. This firm makes a specialty of 
books of reference. Webster’s Dictionary, 
the 2oth Century Handy Cyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, the Salva-Webster Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish Dictionary, the 
Grimm-Webster English-German and 
German-English Dictionary, and a number 
of vest-pocket dictionaries are some of 
them. Another very useful work is the 
New Century Library of Useful Knowledge 
in tive volumes, 


The Progressive Course in Reading 
(Butler, Sheldon & Company) five books 
prepared by Supt. George I. Aldrich, of 
ee Mass., and Alexander Forbes, 
Chicago, Ill., are cosmopolitan in charac- 
ter and absolutely new thruout, besides be- 
ing attractive. interesting, instructive, and 
teachable. These books are in every 
sense text-books in reading, which furnis 
abundant systematic drill for the pupils. 
They aim to teach children to read not 
only distinctly and understanding:y, but 
add to the fund of general information 
and awaken and develop a taste for the 
best literature. The worth of Morton’s 
geographies has been tested by long trial. 
Teachers should examire especially the 
Elementary Geography. The firm will 
gladly send circulars. catalogs, etc., des- 
cribing their numerous text-bcoks. 
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Before another year’s work in school be. 
gins many teachers will want to add to 
their books for supplementary reading and 
their collection of library volumes. Much 
a will be given them by the catalog of 
J.B. Lippincott Company. In this they 
will find descriptions of Morris’ Historical 
Tales, a fascinating series of volumes in. 
cluding most of the leading nations of the 
world; Tales from Shakespeare; Bible 
Stories; King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table; Prescott’s histories; 
the Science Series for the Young; the 
Half Hour Series and many others. Then 
there are some of the best reference books 
in the language, as Chambers’ New Ency.- 
clopedia, Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 
World, Lippincott’s Biographical Diction. 
ary, and other works. 


The series of books issued by Silver, 
Burdett & Company are known from one 
end of the country to the other. One of 
these is Stepping Stones to Literature, 
compiled by Sarah Louise Arnold and 
Supt. C. B. Gilbert. The eight books in 
this series combine wise technique with 
true literary feeling. Three delightful sup- 
plementary readers, beautifully illustrated, 
are known under the title of the Land of 


Song. The World and its People is a’ 


series of eight geographical readers of the 
most interesting character. The books in 
Through the Year series give something 
fresh for each month in the year. But we 
could not begin to mention all; see the 
firm's illustrated catalog. 


Students of shorthand have noted that 
Munson’s text-book was very full and clear. 
and hence an excellent one for the person 
who had no teacher. The new edition, is- 
sued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is even more 
mioute and careful in its rules than the 
former one. Andrews’ Historical Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe, published by the 
same firm, is commended both for the ac- 
curacy of its scholarship and for its popu- 
lar mode of treatment. Hadley’s Econo- 








THE DOUBLE VALUE OF THE 


Remington ‘Typewriter. 





As an Educational 
Means. 





The use of atypewriter has been proved 
to confer the greatest benefits in the 
teaching of Spelling, Punctuation, Gram- 
mar, and Composition. 

To secure the full measure of these 
benefits the pupils need a simple, well 
tried, durably made, and thoroughly prac- 
tical writing machine. 

The easy action of the Remington 
Typewriter and its ability to stand hard 
service without getting out of order, make 
it the ideal machine for school use. 





As a Practical 
Need. 


It is highly important that all students 
should be instructed in thé use of that 
machine which will prove most useful 
to them in after life. 

The well-known supremacy of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter in the commercial 
world, assures to those instructed in its 
use the opportunity of turning the ex- 
perience gained fn school life to the best 
practical account. 








[lakes it a Necessity in Every School-Room 





The light, uniform touch and compact keyboard of the Remington Typewriter facilitate the 
learning of the “touch” system of typewriting which is gaining steadily in popular favor. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. | 
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THE NAME Universal Key Board, 
: Unique Features, 
TELLS THE Strongly Built, 
WHOLE STORY Easily Operated. 
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is unquestionably THE LEADER in typewriter quality and W 
equipment. Thirty-four New Centurys were recently Wy 


purchased for Boston Public Schools. Hundreds 


of schools throughout the country use it. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


502 Broadway, New York. 








Higher Education in Typewriter Operating. 


» THE SMITH PREMIER, * 

















The World’s Greatest Touch Typewriting Machine. 





[T has THE PERFECT 





KEYBOARD. Keys on 
the Smith Premier are in 
straight Lincs. No zigzag ar- 
rangement to hinder the move- 
ment of the fingers, up and 
down the keys, which should 
be automatic. The Touch on 
the Smith Premier is light and 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


stroke only for each character ; 
on single keyboard machines, 
two strokes are required to print 
one half the characters. The 
Smith Premier has the easiest 
keyboard tolearn and the surest 


-andmost satisfactory tooperate. 


Tue SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


absolutely uniform. On the 
Smith Premier Typewriter one 
ie 
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mics has been adopted as a text-book in 
many colleges. Our readers are well aware 
of the excellence of the Heroes of the Na- 
tions, Story of the Nations, and Science 
Series. 


An important work in education is being 
accomplished by the periodicals and books 
of the Century Company. Take S¢. Wicho- 
Jas, for instance; where is there a maga- 
zine that has a more delightful presenta- 
tron of nature study than that of Edward 
F. Bigelow in “ Popular Science”? An- 
other new department of St. Micholas 
“ The St. Nicholas League,” may become 
agreat educational feature as it is certainly 
a stimulus to wholesome study and recrea- 
tion among its members. Among the 
books for young people. are The Century 
Book for Young Americans, The Century 
Book of Famous Americans, The Century 
Book of the American Revolution, The 
Century Book of the American Colonies, 
etc. ‘These and other books we might 
mention should be 1n every school library. 
They stimulate patriotism by showing the 
boys and girls what a grand country we 
have and what grand men it has produced. 


One of the books that teachers should 
find time to examine this summer is the I n- 
ductive Geography (elementary) prepared 
by Chas. W. Dean and Mary R. Davis, 
and published by the Potter & Putnum 
Company. This book teaches thru illus- 
tration, each picture representing a point 
or. teaching a fact. Fernald’s Classical 
Speller takes words from classic diction. 
Maxwell’s Students’ Standard Speller is a 
drill book on a new, practical, and effective 
re. Other valuable books are the Topical 
Manual of History, Wake Robin Series of 
Biography, etc. 


In order to be well versed in kindergar- 
ten literature and supplies the teacher 
should possess the latest lists of Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. We 
can only mention a few of these, viz., 


Bradley Water Colors; Love and Law in 
Child Training; Story Telling with Scis- 
sors, by M. Helen Beckwith, and the K7n- 
ad.rgarten Reuiew, edited by Misses Em- 
ilie and Laura E. Poulsson. The Bradley 
Card and Paper Cutter is a great time 
saver. 


A most attractive list of text-books is 
presented by Henry Holt & Company. 
These are pedagogically and scientifically 
of a high order. We need only meption a 
few, as: Atkinsen’s Lessons in Botany, 
Barnes’ Outlines of Plant Life, Holdens 
Elementary Astronomy, Torrey’s Elemen- 
tary Studies in Chemistry, etc. Champ- 
lin’s Cyclopedia of Persons and Places, a 
most useful work, has recently been revised 
and 500 new names added. Finely edited 
editions of modern classics such as Shake- 
spear’s Macbeth and Tennyson’s Princess, 
are issued. Send for the new catalog of 
educational works, foreign language works, 
and general literature. 


In July the first book in Holmes’ New 
Readers (University Publishing Company) 
will be ready. This series, with its colored 
illustrations, teaches color, form, number 
and size, language and nature study, in 
careful correlation with word-study and 
reading. Facts about plant and animal 
life are woven into charming stories, well 
graded, and judiciously interspersed with 
other interesting matter. Passing to an- 
other series it may be said that the pro- 
gress of geographical science is illustrated 
by the Maury geographies. Another field, 
literature, is well covered by their Stand- 
ard Literature Series. 


All who are interested in the teaching 
of music should be acquainted with the 
publications of Novello, Ewer & Company, 
New York. It would be impossible to es- 
timate the influence their books have had 
in instilling alove forsong. Their catalog 
of school music gives the contents of the 
113 volumes of the Knickerbocker School 
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Songs, a list of school marches and can. 
tatas, etc. Do not fail to inquire for a 
copy of the School Music Review. 


Go into a public and private school any- 
where in this country and look at:the trade 
marks on the maps and globes and you 
will be surprised at the large proportion 
of them that came from Rand, McNally & 
Company. Because of the large sale of 
maps, frequent editions have to be issued 
so the publishers are able to keep them 
always up-to-date. The Rand-McNally 
Geographies are too well known to need 
commendation. Send for their new cata. 
log of their maps, charts, etc.. or, if you 
want text books, for sample pages of their 
readers and geographies. 


As a writer for young people: Mara L, 
Pratt is known in many schools and 
homes. She has just completed a five- 
book series of United States histories, 
written in her lucid and pooahes Style. 
These books are issued by D. C. Heath & 
Company, who have also ready An Ele- 
mentary History of the United States, by 
Allen C. Thomas, and nearly ready a two- 
book course in English, by Mary F. Hyde. 
School Sanitation and Decoration is a _ 
very important work by Severance Bur- 
rage, a wellknown specialist in these 
lines. The catalog of the firm also de- 
scribes a number of new high school and 
college books by eminent authors. 


Some of the finest books in the language 
are in the series issued by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company. Among this series 
are Crowell’s Poets, including the promi- 
nent British poets, in style and binding to 
suit the purchaser; Crowell’s Handy Vol- 
ume Classics; Children’s Favorite Class- 
ics, the ‘‘ Famous” Books, and the Handy 
Information Series. Duruy’s histories in 
five volumes take in both ancient and 
modern times. Roget’s Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases is one of the 
best known works of reference published. 
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FOR : 


SCHOOL CRAYONS, 


write the manufacturers. 


school or kindergarten use,—the very best 
quality; No. 312 represents new wax writing 
crayons, is adapted for the vertical hand writing 
system, for drawing maps and general use in 
Prices and Samples upon 


THE 


Standard Crayon Co., 


No. 509-517 Eastern Ave., Lynn, Mass. 





PERFECTION WRITING 


The three inserted 
cuts represent our specialty for school use, 
No. 98 are Perfection chalk crayons, the finest 
grade; No. 57 is a wax crayon for home and 
: 
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CRAYON N° 3120 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT FOR YOU | 


WE WE VE 


Did you ever try to invest money safely? Experienced financiers find 
this difficult ; how much more so an inexperienced person. 

The Twenty Payment Life Policy (with its combined insurance and 
endowment features) issued by the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance — 
Company of Springfield, Mass., is recommended to you as an investment, 
safe and profitable. The policy is plain and simple, and the privileges 
and values are stated in plain figures that anyone can read. It isa sure - 
and systematic way of saving money for your own use or support in later 
years. Saving is largely a matter of habit, and the sem:-compulsory 
feature cultivates that saving habit. ~ 

Under the contracts issued by The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company the protection afforded is unsurpassed. 

For further information, address 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Mutual 
Life Insurance Cadinetiny 
of New York. ; 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





“ The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Assets: 


$301,844,537.52 


Insurance and annuties in force: 


$1,052,665,211 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ISSUES EVERY FORM OF POLICY 
AT THE LOWEST RATES COMMENSURATE WITH SAFETY. 
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During the summer vacation no more 
profitable employment could be found than 
the studying of trees and flowers—now dis- 
played in their most gorgeous array. Three 
books issued by Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
will prove very attractive and efficient help 
in this work, These are Our Native Trees 
and How to Identify Them, by Harriet L. 
Keeler, and How to Know the Wild Fow- 
ers, and How to Know the Ferns, by Mrs. 
William Starr Dana. Scribners have lately 
issued some excellent fiction including 
Unleavened Bread, by Robert Grant; The 
Grip of Honor (a story of Paul — by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady; Smith College 
Stories, by Josephine Dodge Daskam; 
The Monk and the Dancer, by Arthur 
Cosslett Smith, Red Blood and Blue, by 
Harrison Robertson, and others. 


The whole tendency now is to give the 
boy or a a thoro preparation for business 
life. illiams & Rogers issue works on 
bookkeeping, one of the indispensable 
subjects to be taught insuch preparation, to 
meet various requirements. For example, 
they have the Practice System of Business 
Training, the New Introductive Book- 
keeping and First Lessons in Bookkeep- 
ing for grammar schools, and book for 
high schools setting forth the voucher, 
mail, effice, and text-book methods of 
bookkeeping. Specimen pages of any of 
these books may be had on request. 


It has been found that a great deal of 
the work of laying a foundation for an ap- 

reciation of literature can be done in the 
ower schools. Mary Seymour’s Shake- 
speare and Chaucer stories and Charles 

enry Hansom’s stories of King Arthur, 
of the wanderings of Ulysses and of Old 
Rome, issued by Thos. Nelson & Sons, are 
excellent books in this line. Among other 
good books are A Book About Shakespeare 
and The Courteous “y and Other 
Tales from Spenser and Malory. 


It was a great triumph for American 
scholarship when the Standard Diction 
was completed and issued by the Funk & 


ee Company. On all points of a 
good dictionary—-thoroness, completeness, 
accuracy, typography, style, and illustra 
tion—it commands admiration. The pub- 
lishers have added two more dictionaries, 
the Student’s Standard Dictionary and the 


Standard Intermediate (a schoel diction-: 


ary). These three dictionaries meet all the 
requirements of home, school, and effice. 


Bird worship entered largely into the re- 
ligious observances of ancient peoples, as 
Charles de Kay has amply proved in his 
book on Bird Gods. The birds that have 
figured the most prominently are the eagle, 
swan, woodpecker, cookoo, owl, peacock, 
and dove. The book is issued by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, who have also pub- 
lished recently a life of J. Dorman Steele, 
teacher and author. 


Where there are so many excellent books 
as appear on the list of The Morse Com- 
pony it is exceedingly hard to specify. 

e might mention, however, the Inductive 
Arithmetic by Supt. Carroll, covering all 
the best modern ideas. The Intermediate 
Book will be ready for fall. The New 
eee? 5 Readers, Development Maps, 
re | ooks and Busy Work are known to 
teachers everywhere. Their catalog shows 
many other choice books on which liberal 
discounts are offered to schools. 


The three R’s, which after all lay at the 
foundation of a liberal education are 
skilfully presented in the three separate 
series issued by that old and reliable firm, 
Christopher Sower Company, Philadel- 
phia. These series are Brumburgh’s 
Standard Readers, The Standard Vertical 
Writing, and Brook’s Famous Arithme- 
tics. Write to the firm for description. 


For information in regard to text-books 
for teaching French and other foreign 
languages consult the catalog of William 
R. Jenkins, of New York. These books 
are numerous and varied and are used 
thruout the world. We would call atten- 
tion particularly to Paul Bercy’s series for 
teaching French. 
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The Oxford University Press is sending 
out some very attractive gotten up classical 
works, such as Azschylus, Aristophanes, 
Xenophon, and others. Those who are 
interested should send to the American’ 
branch, 91 and 93 Fifth avenue, N. Y., for 
a prospectus giving a complete list of the 
series and also of volumes already issued. 
The books are for sale by all booksellers. . 


It is hardly worth while for us to take 
up space in telling of the excellent qualities. 
of such books as Ganot’s Phyics, Kiddle’s 
Physics. May’s Physiologies, Brown’s: 
Grammar of Grammars, and other books 
issued by William Wood & Company, New 
York. They are well known among teach- 


ers of public and private schools. Des- 


criptive matter will be sent on request. 


If you need text books for commercial 
schools you should have the catalog of the 
Practical Text-Book Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ‘their books are on the fol-. 
lowing subjects—spelling, letter writing, 
language, arithmetic, commercial law, 


shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, busi-, 


ness practice, etc., and are new, practical, 
progressive, and popular. 


A most fascinating book for lovers ot 
trees, has just been issued by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. It is A Guide to the 
Trees by Alice Lounsbetry, elaborately 
illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. Nearly 
200 trees and a number of shrubs are des- 
cribed in this fascinating volume, which 
has sixty-four beautiful colored plates, one 
hundred full-page black-and-white plates, 
sixty-four engravings of entire trees, and 
fifty-five diagrams, etc. It is a companion 
volume to A Guide to the Wild Flowers, 
by the same author and the same artist. 


For the publication of standard works 
on the higher mathematics, mechanics, and 
science no firm has a higher reputation than 
D. Van Nostrand Company, of New York. 
These are used extensively in the higher 
schools and colleges. See the advertise- 
ment in another column for detailed in- 
formation. 





A PATIENT’S STRENGTH. 


MEDICINE DOES NOT ALWAYS SVSTAIN IT. 











Food, Food, Food, is What is Required But in 
Concentrated Form! 


Brains! was the reply a prominent painter once 
made when asked with what he mixed his colors. 

Brains! would be the reply of any modern physi- 
cian if asked what he gave to effect his marvelous 
cures. There would be as much truth as terseness 
in the answer. 

The same remedy is not always given for the same 
‘disease, in these times. Circumstances, the age of 
the patient, and surrounding conditions generally, 
are considered. ; 

The first thing our advanced doctor attends to 
is the strength of the patient. That must be main- 
tained at all hazards. Medicine can no more be 
carried to a diseased part, when the blood hardly 
circulates on account of weakness, than a boat can 
be sailed on a river whose channel has run dry. 











New Blood Must Be Made ! 


New flesh tissue must be built. New strength: 
must be found ; and all this with the least exertion 
on the part of the patient. 

In such emergencies, beef tea, beef extracts, jellies, 
and other so called invalid foods have been given, 
but they were not satisfactory. Too much of the life- 
sustaining qualitiés had passed off in the cooking. 

Such facts as these led to the discovery of 
Bovinine—the greatest and most concentrated Beef 
Juice ever produced. It is used and commended by 
physicians the world over. In thousands of cases 
has it fanned the smouldering embers of life again 
into a blaze, and arrested the progress of some 
wasting disease. 

For infants, the aged, convalescents, the over- 
worked, or sick, it is a boon beyond price. No 
family can afford to omit Bovinine from their 
medicine chest. Though it is not a medicine, it isa 
preventive of those ills for which medicine is given. 











THE BOVININE COMPANY, 


75 West Houston Street, New York. 


London, Paris, Christiania. 
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PLASTIC 
ARTS 


Rleproduc- 

tions of An-. 
tique and « 
+» Modern 
Sculpture 
for the Dec- 
oration of 
Schools and 
se Artistic 
Homes 3° J 
‘keep continually 


E 

W adding to our col- 
lection copies of famous 
pieces of sculpture from 
the several museums ot 
Europe. Good reproductions of sculp ure will pro- 
cure true enjoyment from the works of the masters, 
and at a small expense. Our 1900 catalogue con- 
taining 360 illustrations, by mail, 15 cents. 


P. P. CAPRONI & BRO. 


8-12 Newcomb St., 1914-1920 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. : 
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- foundly the principles and-ideals of education.. 
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TATE’S 
Philosophy of Education. 


Size 73525 < poukes. IIL poy Price, $1.50; will be 
published complete. as the December, 1900, number of 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. Only regu- 
lar subscribers can obtain it in that form. 


Colonel Parker helped by it. 
“‘ Methods and details of methods form the stock in 











He says: 


-trade of most pedagogical writers. These books do very little 


except to perpetuate a useless, unending strife over methods 


. that differ because the motives that determine them differ. 


The only books that radically help are those which discuss pro- 
Wken I was a 
young teacher, that distinguished educator J. D. Philbrick told 
me there was a science of education founded upon mental laws, 
and that the way to true success in teaching could only be 
found by a close study of that science. I took his excellent 


advice and obtained a list of the best books on pedagogics. At _ 


the head of the list stood Tate’s ‘Philosophy of Education.’ In 
re-reading the book 1 recognize the fact that-it has given me 
more substantial aid in teaching than any other English work I 
ever studied. The author was a firm, undaunted believer in the 
New Education. Very few teachers can read this book without 
receiving fresh inspiration for the highest work ever given by 
the Creator of the human soul to his creatures—the work of 
guiding the child’s being towards a realization of the possibili- 
ties of growth into goodness and power.” 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for the year 


1900-1901 containing this great hook and nine regular 
numbers of the highest interest and value costs but $1. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








4 Right across 


you come out of-the 
Grand Central Depot in 
New York. You don’t 
need a cab to get to it. 
Carry your bag egage checks 
to the office and your bag- 


gage will be put into your room 
__without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort means good rooms, good ser-. 
vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 
ve gee $lperday upward. 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. 
Our 136-page guide book, “How to Know New York,” sent 
free on receipt of 3c. in stamps to pay postage. It isa com- 


plete, concise, compact, reliable de te to the metropolis. 








‘ Continental 
Hotel - _ 


fal 


a 
American and Ewropean Plans. 
a) 


By recent changes every room is equipped with Steam 
Heat, Hot and Cold Running Water and Lighted by 


4 

s 
— 

a ie 
: 

¥ 

H 

am 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 


ROOM, WITH BOARD..........000-seeee0s $2.50 and Upward. 
ROOM, WITHOUT BOARD............++++++ $1.00 and Upward.. 
‘Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN. .......-++00000 $3.00 and Up. 


RooM, WITH BATH, EUROPEAN......0.....050+ $2.00 and Up. 
Steam Heat Included. 
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Do not neglect singing in the school. If 
you need new material send for the list of 
songs for kindergarten, school, and home, 
of Oliver Ditson Company. Patriotic 
Songs is a book containing eighty-two well 
chosen pieces. The arrangement of voice 
parts will appeal to teachers. 

If in doubt as to any helps you want fer 
your scheol send to A. Flanagan, Chicago, 
for his catalog. Mr. Flanagan’s business 
is to study the needs of teachers and sup- 
ply them; in this work he has had great 
success. A few of his new text-books and 
teachers’ aids are: Gibson’s School His- 
tory of the United States, Patrick’s Les- 
sons in Language and Grammar, Con- 
struction Work in Cardboard and Paper, 
Sellman’s Fine Art Water Colors, Han- 
son’s New Cen Song Book, etc. He 
has an especially fine collection of school 
song books. 


The system of Commercial and Indus- 
trial Bookkeeping of the Sadler-Rowe 
Company, of Baltimore, Md., has many 
features to recommend it. It is an exact 
reproduction of practical office work. Send 
for the catalog of the firm describing books 
on arithmetic, commercial law, penman- 
ship, shorthand, and other subjects, con- 
nected with a business course. 


Both literary and business men like 
Webster’s International Dictionary (G. 
& C. Merriam Company), on account of 
its widely chosen vocabulary, from which 
useless and unauthorized words have been 
excluded, its modern s elling, its concise 
and carefully worded definitions, its qho- 
tations illustrating the use of words, its 
excellent appendices, and numerous other 
points of merit. The high estimation in 
which it is held by teachers is shown by 
its extensive use in the schools. 


If there isa book that you want, and do 
not know where to get it, send to the Baker 
& Taylor Company of New York, and 
they will get itfor you. Or, if you prefer 
state the class of books you are interested 


in—text-books, library books, etc.—and 
ask for a catalog. 
Art for the School-Reom. 

Teachers are now thoroly alive to the 
value of pictures as an aid to education, 
and the walls of even the little country 
schools are decorated with them. Have 
you examined the wonderfully fine collec- 
tion of the Helman-Taylor Art Company? 
They have 1,600 subjects from which to 
select, including the most complete col- 
lection of modern painters and portraits 
known, See the explanation in another 
column of how twenty-five of Harper's 
Black and White Penny Prints may be ob- 
tained absolutely free, postpaid. The 
page Harper catalog will be a great aid in 
making selections. 


The Perry Pictures have,become an im- 
portant part of school work. Used in pic- 
ture study, geography, language, history, 
and literature they have brought new life 
into the work of the school and have 
opened a new field of enjoyment to the 
children. While many of the fathers and 
mothers of the children now in school know 
little about art, the children in many towrs 
and cities thruout the country, are having 
their lives enriched and made mere beau- 
tiful by these pictures. Published at ene 
cent each in lots of twenty-five or more 
they are within the reach of almost all. 
The Perry Magazine teaches hew to use 
pictures in school and home. In its pages 
appear many practical suggestions for the 
use of pictures in all the subjects above 
mentioned. It also contains sketches of 
the lives of great artists and descriptions 
of their work. Every number is beautiful- 
ly illustrated. For a limited time the pub- 
lishers are making the extraordinary offer. 
under certain conditions, of one hundre 
of the Perry Pictures, the subscriber’s own 
choice, and the Magazine one year, month- 
ly except July and August, for $1.50. 


Americans have been an unartistic peo- 
ple, and hence it is a good thing to iatro- 
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duce objects of art into the schools. The 
next generation will know more about art. 
Caproni & Brother, of Boston, Mass., fur- 
nish reproductions of antique and modern 
sculpture. They are continually adding 
to their collection of copies of famous 
pieces of sculpture from the several muse- 
ums of Europe. The 1900 catalog gives 
full information. 


Book Covers, Stationery, Typewriters, 
Etc., Etc. 


Very few people in this age of the world 
begrudge the money that is spent for edu- 
cation; they are of course opposed to 
waste and in favor of reasonable economy, 
One of the pe | economies is the pre- 
servation of school-books, by the Holden 
system, of the Holden Patent Book Cover 

ompany, of Springfield, Mass. The fact 


that it is used by over 1,300 school boards 


from Maine to Montana suffices to prove 
its high quality. The system consists of 
book covers, self binders, and transparent 
paper for repairing torn leaves. The Hol- 
den articles have stood the severest tests 
for nineteen years. The Holden Patent 
Book Cover Company’s orders for May, 
1900, were double what they were in May, 
1899. A remarkable testimonial has been 
received from a large city in New Jersey, 
Stating that after a trial of 1,000 Book 
Covers and a supply of Quick Repairing Ma- 
terial, they were able to.reduce the annual 
appropriation for text-books from $2,500 
down to $1,600. This year the above city 
will order five times as many covers and 
repairing material from the Holden Com- 
pany as last year. 


The name, New Century, adopted for 
the American Writing Machine Com- 
pany’s new typewriter is an indication of 
its up-to-date-ness. It is noted for its uni- 
versal keyboard, unique features, durabil- 
ity, and easy action. Thirty-four of these 
reewsiar were recently ordered for the 

oston public schools; hundreds of schools 
use the New Century. 





SEED sone SEED 
GILLOTT’S 
PENS 


INSURE IN  @pP 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life, Endowment, ana... 


Oldest, 
Largest, 


and Best. 








you will find the PROPER INSTRUMENT for any style of writing. 
Every separate requirement has been met with accuracy. 

ERGO.—If selection be judiciously made from GILLoTT’s 
Pens to meet the style of writing taught in your schools, you 
will avoid the waste of time that must occur where pens of 
unfit pattern are used. 


We Recommend— 


For UNSHADED VERTICAL WRITING: 


Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 rt: h), $065 
(Official), $062 (Registry)” and. i067 (Aerowhend) 


For SHADED VERTICAL WRITING: 
Numbers 1047 (Multiscript), 404 and 353, 


For SLANT WRITING: 
Numbers 404, 604 E.F., 1047, 303 and 353. 


SE OSE 
=== 


BEST QUALITY—MOST ECONOMIC 


Tf you are interested in selecting a send to us for our Classifica- 
fy Samples. if &@ pen, fe 











- tion Circular and 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Hawzr Hox, Bole Ageit. === 


“91 JOMN STREET, NEW TORK. 








F 
Accident Insurance 4:; Sons. 


ax 
HEALTH POLICIES— Indemnity for Disability 


Caused by Sickness. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE—Manufacturers and 
Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings 
Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 
in The Travelers Insurance Company. 





oe 
Paid-Up Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, we - 27,760,511.56 
Liabilities, - - > = 23,730,827.61 
EXCESS, 33 per cent. basis, - 4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, - 39,734,920.89 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


S. C DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. H.J MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec, E.V. PRESTON, Sup't of Ag’cies, 
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PLEASANT 
_TRAVELING | 


Not all the pleasures of travel consist in what may be seen 
out of the car window. And yet, the country traversed by 
the great through trains of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway is most pleasant to look upon, being the 
richest and fairest portion of the Middle States, with interest- 
ing views of its cities and villages and of the Great Lakes. 

But to travel comfortably means pleasant traveling. Where 
your surroundings are made cheerful and pleasant by latest 
improved conveniences and considerate attention from polite 
employes. Where the service is safe, fast, and punctual. 
Where roadbed and tracks are kept in perfect condition, caus- 

‘ing the train to ride true and easily. Where you get a good 
night’s rest in the sleeping car. 

These are features which make pleasant traveling for 
patrons of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. Reasons 
why experienced travelers use this route for travel between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

The following books for travelers sent for four cents in 
postage to any address : “Book of Trains,” “ Justifying its Ex- 
cellence,” “Two Privileges Summer Travel,” “Lake Chautau- 


qua Resorts.” 
A. J. SMITH, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 






























ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


AND HOW 


TO REACH THEM 


Is the title of a 48:page folder issued by the 

New York Central, and is No. 2e of the “ Four- 

Track Series.” Some of the important features 

of this folder are: 

A complete map of the Adirondack Mountain 
region in colors. 

A map of the Central Lake region of the. Adi- 
rondack Mountains on a large scale; also in 
colors. 

A complete list of hotels, boarding houses, 
camps, etc., with their location, dates of 
opening and closing, and rates by the day 
or week. 

A list of stage lines and steamer routes, with 
distances, time, and rates of fare. 











Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp. b 
George Daniels. a Passenger Agent, Gran 
Central Satan New York. 





RECREATION AND 








INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


The latest innovation to aid travelers is the 
recently established Recreation and Information 
Bureau of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 


The headquarters of this Bureau is at 1216 
Broadway, corner of 3oth Street, New York, 
with branches in all the City Ticket Offices of 
the New York Central in New York and Brook- 
lyn, and in the large cities up the State through 
which the line passes. 

All persons, especially ladies, intending to 
make a trip for health or pleasure, will find it to 
their interest to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded by this system. 











Our Tasweated Cateioaren, a booklet of 40 pages, 4x 8, 
gre sypoves f contents of each of twenty-seven 
ks; thi Catalogue sent free to any address on Te- 
ceipt of a postage stam H jiels. General 
-Passenger Agent, Grand Central tation, New York. 
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Blackboard Designs for Special Days in Schools. = 
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Design for Hallowe’en. 
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AUrighte secured, All sorts of stores sell PEARS’ SOAP, all sorts of people use it. 
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An editor ef national reputation whe, 
after reaching middle life, substituted the 
typewriter for the pen in preparing copy, 
using the Densmore, with its compact and 
easily learned keyboard, says: “I can 
write much faster than with the pen, and 
I really think that nd thoughts come 

uicker to the click of the types than they 

id to the noiseless flowing of the ink. 
And then, there is this advantage, if any- 
thing goes wrong, one can lay it to the ma- 
chine.” Everyone who has much writing 
to do will find a good typewriter not only 
a convenience but a time-saver and a 
money-maker. Its use has come to be an 
indication of SS and gives the 
school man, the business man, the business 
house using it a certain prestige. 


A poor lead pencil.is a very unsatis- 
factory tool with which to work. No 
complaints are heard, however, when the- 
pencils of the Dixon Crucible Company 
are used. They have deep, rich, soft 
black leads and are delightful to use and 
invaluable for sketching and tireless writ- 
ing. Teachers not familiar with these 
pencils will be supplied with samples if 
they will make application, mentioning 
this paper. Several booklets are issued 
by the firm that may be had for the ask- 
ing. 

Within recent years there has grown up 
an extensive business in the making of 
blank books and other stationery for the 
special use of schools. The pioneer house 
in this line (established in 1878) is the Acme 
Stationery and Paper Company, of New 
York. Whatever is needed of school 
stationery they carry on their list. Among 
the articles furnished by this firm are 
thesis, examination, and drawing papers, 
bookkeeping, and dictation blanks, verti- 
cal writing papers, “Quincy” practice 
papers, pencil tables, etc. : 


In these days of hurry and time-saving 
every One who does much writing needs a 
typewriter. The machine of the Smith 
Premier Typewriting Company, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has won a high place in the 

ublic estimation. Its leading character- 
istics are: The keys are placed in straight 
lines, the touch is light and absolutel 
certain, one stroke only is made for eac 
character. 


‘Turn to another page and you will be 
able to get a better idea of the school cra- 
yons of the Standard Crayon Company of 
Lynn, Mass., than we can give you in 
words. There are chalk and wax crayons; 
among the latter is-a variety adapted to 
the: vertical hand writing systems,” for 
drawing maps and general use in the school- 
room. Price and samples are sent on ap- 
plication. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The double value of the Remington 
typewriter, as an educational means and a 
practical need, makes it a necessity in 
every school-room. It is noted for its 
light, uniform touch and compact key- 
board. All information will be supplied 
by Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,. 327 
Broadway, N. Y 


Among Joseph Gillott & Sons’ pens is 
found a proper instrument for’ every style 
of writing. They are pens suitable for un- 
shaded vertical writing, shaded vertical 
wiiting, and slant writing. The catalog 
will tell which to order. 


Scientific Apparatus, School Furniture, 
Etc., Etc. 

The great factory of Bausch & Lomb is 
constantly busy turning out large quanti- 
ties of articles that are used in scientific 
schools. How could science be effectively 
taught without using their microscopes, 
botanical and chemical apparatus, and 
chemicals? © The firm guarantee that their 
products are at least as good as any, and 
are alway glad to submit samples and es- 
timates for the consideration of purchasers. 
If about to add to your apparatus or stock 
a new school write to this firm; you will 
not regret it. 


This is-an age of economy, and time is 
so valuable that many devices have been 
invented to save it. The mest notable of 
these are the Frick Automatic Program 
and Secondary Clocks. They secure 
promptness on the part of all connected 
with the school, introduce perfect system 
and discipline, relieve teach ers of all con- 
cern as to times of beginning and closing 
periods, etc., and make school manage- 
ment easy. Hundreds of educational in- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada 
use them. 


The best teachers now-a-days would 
hardly know how to teach science, espe- 
cially botany, chemistry, and physics, 
without some kind of apparatus. The 
Kny-Scheerer Company’s natural science 
department furnishes this in great variety 
and of the highest quality. By examining 
the picture on another page an idea can 
be obtained of the character and quality 
of their articles. 


A great many offices, colleges, and 
schools are using the drawing tables and 
instruments of the Keuffel & Esser Com- 
pany, New York. Their drawing materi- 
als and mathematical and surveying in- 
struments aré widely known. The “ Ex- 
celsior ” pencil. compass, with solid steel leg 
and steel arm is especially liked for schools. 
Send for the catalog; it will pay you. 

Are you a teacher of manual training? 
If so, you ought to have the new catalog of 
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“ Benches and Tools for Manual Training 
and Technical Schools,” of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Company; it will be ready for 
distribution early in July. Ask for it now 


so that you will have plenty of time during’ 


the long summer vacation to examine it 
thoroly, and do not forget to state that you 
saw this in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Advertisers nowadays are using numer- 
ous effective devices to bring their arti- 
cles before the attention of thepublic. One 
of the most effective of these is the cry 
togram of the Andrews School Furnish- 
ing Company to be found on another page 


‘of this issue. It gives the name and ad- 


dress of the firm and calls attention to the 
fact that it is ‘ Headquarters for School 
Supplies.” “A series of caligraphic mys- 
teries of this character appeared in the 
London Punch in 1866, showing the like- 
nesses of prominent men of the day, among 
them Gladstone and Disraeli. This is 
probably the first time the device has been 
used for advertising purposes. 


The school desk with the “ jackknife's 
carved initial ” of which. Whittier wrote is 
almost a thing of the past. Now the school 


boy is given, instead of one of those primi- 


tive wooden affairs, a desk he is too proud 
of to mar; for instance, the Automatic 
Triumph of the American School Furni- 
ture Company, of New York and Chicago 
The manufacturers will be glad to send 
Seeeptive matter on request. In addition 
to desks they have an immense department 
devoted to school apparatus and sup- 
plies. The large catalog describing these 
things may be had for the asking, and as 
they truly say, it is well worth asking for. 


Light, ventilation, and quiet are needed 
for the school, and quiet is as important 
as either of the other two. Hence the 
favor with which Cabot’s Deafening 
“Quilt,” made by Samuel Cabot, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been received. This is not 
a mere felt or paper, but a soft resilient 
matting designed expressly for the pur- 
pose, and the only thing that has the power 
of absorbing and dissipating the souad 
waves. It is sanitary, durable, and unin- 
flammable. A special book on school- 
house deafening, illustrated by twenty 
plates of fine buildings, and a sample of 
the “quilt” will be sent on request. 


Miscellaneous. 


If you come to New York this summer 
on the New York Central or the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford railroad you 
need not look far for a hotel. When you 
step off the train at the Grand Central sta- 
tion you will notice directly opposite it the 
Grand Union hotel, where excellent ac- 
commodations are furnished at moderate 
rates. 





A DECIDED. SUCCESS. 


THE EAGLE VERTICAL PENS 


Have been conceded to be the best made and are used more extensively than all others. 


FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING. | 


No. 1, Medium Point. No. 2, Medium Fine Point 
No. 4, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING. 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point: 
~ No, 5, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING. 





FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING. 
No. 7, Fine Point. No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 


Nos. 170 and 870 for Primary, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE Over 1000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. Before placing 
orders send for samples and prices—you will find it greatly to your advantage. 


EBAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


Office and Salesroom : 
377 and 379 Broadway, 


703 to 725 East 13th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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AEWEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | | 


f WEBSTER'S 
I ovr ERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


The INTERNATIONAL is the universal authority in the schools. It 
is recommended by all State Superintendents of Schools. The school 
books are based upon it. It has been chosen exclusively in State 
Purchases. It is commended Me College Presidents, City and’ County 
Superintendents, and other educators almost without number 


Also Webster's Dictionary wi 


Ss {—' ‘ First class in quality, sccond class in asa ona Serren Tectir. 








ran OF MERRIAM CO., Publishers, § 





JUST ISSUED 


112-PAGE CATALOGUE 


An Alphabetical and Classified List of 


BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY AND PHYSICS. 


Arranged by Subjects and Authors. 
SENT GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., NEW YORK. 








Ei FABER. 




















.LEAD PENCILS.. 





We Supply SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and LIBRARIES with all their 


BOOKS BOOKS 


Low prices, Complete Filling of Orders, Prompt and Careful Shipments. 


BOOKS 


We mail on application a 


Catalogue of the School Books of all American Publishers, containing net and mailing prices and a 


telegraph code; also a topically arranged General Library List of 
Recent Books. Estimates furnished 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


5 &7 East 16th Street 





all the Publishers’ Standard and 


Wholesale Books 
NEW YORK 
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3 phed on one ee in colors pater F 
Our New ssessions i! tif to the inch, backed with best 
11 1 Tus One packed mpgiin pad mountes on. co 
rol ers, or in roller case. THE pascal oo oer. BLISHED. .00. 
fs 18 0 ABote series of -T. oo, mars. which may be purchased singly or in sets. 4 
pony inch oe Bes 00 eac unt. 
Send for our ‘catalogue Geccribing ee taeee maps as well as our 





GLOBES, BLACKBOARDS, Etc. np 
80 varieties of Globes, Tellurians, and Orreries. Special discounts to schools. 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO., 74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
; Mooney Building, BUFFALO. 494 Charles Bleck, DENVER. : 
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Planetary Pencil Pointer 








ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
‘ NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary | 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory wili 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to} 
order, according to draw 


Giass blowing and en- 
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e Modo ont ty A. B.D B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York. 
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AN AGENT WANTED 


in évery County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s: Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 
Write at once... °°." .*.° 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 B. 9th Street, New York. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 


FRENCH 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


8gt @ 883 SIXTH AVENUE, « « NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHooL JouRNAL when 











graving done on premises. 





communicating with advertisers. 
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What is hematherapy ?—a rather jhigh- 


sounding word but one\that meaisimuch 
to the sufferers from: disease. Literally 
translated the word means “blood treat- 
ment.” It is a treatment which consists in 
opposing to a condition of disease the very 
-power—good and sufficient blood—that 


would naturally prevent it. Blood is such |: 


a péwer; and its transmission from one 
animated 

pose of supplying a defect in the latter, is 
the substance.of the blood treatment. This 
blood may be taken from a healthy bullock 
or it may be obtained in the form known 
as. Bovinine, from any druggist, and may 
be taken into the stomach, injected into 
the bowels, injected hypodermically or ap- 
plied to any accessible lesion. 
ter means‘ chronic ulcers, carbuncles, fis- 
tules, ee and even gangrene have 
been Thousands, including the 
writer. of this paragraph, can testify to the 
value g Bovinine. ° : 

That ald and reliable concern, the Great 
American Tea one rm, bbe won the com- 
manding place it ho 
ing. The goods sent out by the house are 
always found to be first class. These goods 
include all the leading kinds of teas and 
coffees, besides spices, corn starch, and 
starch., The company make the working 
for orders an object. A_ twenty-five per 
cent. commission is given on $20 orders 
and special presents or checks are sent with 
every $1.00 sale ; all freights are paid by the 
company. 


The insurance companies were ‘a long 
time in convincing people that.life insur- 
ance paid. Now that they have been con- 
vinced they are taking up insurance with 
enthusiasm... Now-a-days the man.with no 
insurance on his life is the exception, The 
endowment policy is a favorite form of in 
surance; it is an effective way of saving 
money for self or family. In this form of 
iasurance the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Springfield, make 
some very desirable offers. - 


The fact’ fhat the assets of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
Richard A. McCurdy, president, have 
reached $301,844,537.52 and the insurance 
and annuities in force are $1.652,665,211 
speaks volumes for the popularit m the 
oy og Every form of policy is issued 
at the lowest rates commersurate with 
safety. 5 030.544, 


Hosts of people get pleasure and profit 
out of the use of- the camera. When you 
- take your summer outing (and of course 

















INVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 
BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as it fully 
meers requirements at every point 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 
The Sort PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
__ SYRACUSE, NY. U.S.A. 
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Hold this on a level with the eye and look in the direction of the arrows, 
! beginning with No. 1. 





you will'take one if you are a teacher) it 
will greatly enhance your enjoyment if 
you carry with you a kodak. One of 
those furnished by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y:, wid'admirably 
answer the purpose. 


Economy in the Defender. 


A word to housewives: Do you want 
to know the most economical investment 
you can make in the way of sheets and 
pillow-cases? Do you like a soft, durable 
sheeting that improves with laundering 
and that will withstand the wear and tear 
fof ‘even hotel service? The Defender 
Manufacturing Compsny provides just 
such an article. 

Ready made sheets and pillow-cases are 
a great boon to the busy housekeeper, as 
they. are not only a saving of time and la- 
bor, but are bettermade than they can pos- 
sibly be manufactured at home and can be 
bought for about the same price as the 
plain material. Not one imperfect article 
is ever turned out by.the Defender Manu. 
facturing Company. Every stitch must be 
perfect, or the article is returned to the 
work-woman for correction. 

The Defender products are also made 
under the most sanitary conditions. The 
greatest care is taken that strict clean 
liness shall be observed in all branches 
of the work. 

Several different. varieties of hemming 
may be found in these goods. There are 
the plain hem, the hem-stitched border, 
also the edge with insertions and em- 
broidery in more or less elaborate designs. 

Did you ever realize that the only way to 
obtain a straight edge to a sheet is by tezr- 
ing the:material?. Sheeting made up with 
a cut edge will, after washing, pull askew 
and drive the soul ofthe fastidious house- 
wife: to despair. That is one’ objection 
which, some persons find in ready-made 
sheets ‘and pillow-cases. They ¢laim that 
the.ready-made article isalways cut and 
will not keep its shape. TheDefender 
Manufacturing Company ‘tears all its 
sheets. « Bear this in mind.It was the first 
manufacturing company of sheets and pil 
low-cases to do this. 

You can suit-your pocket book. and will 
make no mistake in purchasing any one of 
the brands of the Defender Manufacturing 
Company. The four.most in démand are 
the Defender, the Palma; the Selkirk, and 


If you siniply request the 
baby get 








the De. 


tender brand, which is, by the way ver 
popular and exceedingly cheap. The Pal- 
mais a beautiful sheeting, soft, fine, and 
agreeable to the touch. Lovers of luxu- 
rious living approve of the Palma. The 
Selkirk is a strong sheeting resembling 
linen. It is very durable and is much in 
use in hotels, steamships, etc. The Wex- 
ford is exquisitely fine and durable as well. 
This is the best sheeting manufactured. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL > 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, — 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, .- President. 


‘‘The Greatest of : 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, ” # £ $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
1,052,665,211 00 


in Force, = . 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates.com- 





mensurate with safety. ‘ 
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!PRANG ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING BOOKS --:. «8 


The great success of the year. 
More popular every month. 
Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK ‘ CHICAGO 
Se SS FHSS CCSHERGRSCEREEHREBRED DH EBBRHEDS 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 


COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, a “ee AND 
RATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advane 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., 


Can be reached from the East ONLY VIA 


THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


In through trains and through Pullman Cars WITHOUT CHANGE 


ROUTE—VIA WASHINGTON and RICHMOND. 


Ask your Ticket Agent now, or write to any of the undersigned for information as to rates, etc, 
account of meeting the epee Educational Association, July 7th to 18th, 1900. 


H. P. Cuarx, G. E ‘Eos roadway, | ¥- 8. comme eS 4 
Jonan H. WHITE, if P.A Now York City. hington Street, 
A. C. Kenty, x, Agent, 


ULLIN, Jr., oy was 8. Third 8t. 
German Street, Baltimore, Md. [a1 Ri L. Rzzp, D. P. 











Boston, M: 
“Phila. ,Pa, 


601 ees Av., Washin gton, D.C. 
T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, {Wilmington, N. C.} H. M. EMERSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S|} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copysight Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 60 cents each. @ 


| Oaalogue Pree} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 
THE @ STRICT mutuality 
MASSACHUSETTS | tion ct serps. Each 
MUTUAL circumstances, receives 

the amount to which he 


LIFE INSURANGE 7 éisstty entitled ros 
COMPANY, ek 





























SEND FOR 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Sc hieiiaes 
Incorporated 1853. CONTRACT 





Ratirely SPANISH— without a Master. 


a it Prt phy SPANISH SORANIAR, 
ND CONVERSATION,”* 

The ABN. and most successful method, gives 
imitated pronuneiation and d copious vocabularies. 
107 pages, paper boards, 40c.; cloth, 50c., postpaid. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, ‘33 Union Sq.,N Y. 
Publishers of the “Complete Phonographic Instructor,” 


k SCHOOL 


65 5% Ave., 








NY, CO. 








DREXEL» INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL 


COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with 
the new and rapid growth of com- 
mercial education in the public 

schools and academies of this country is 
thoroughly trained teachers. To meet this 
demand, a course of instruction in the com- 
mercial branches has been organized in the 


Department of Commerce and 
Finance, Drexel Institute 


The Course includes Commercial Geo- 
graphy, History of Commerce, Commercial 
Law, Banking and Finance, and the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Languages, in addition to 
the practical subjects of Book-keeping, 
Accounting, and Industrial and Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, essential to a complete 
commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ 
experience in general teaching, or have 
been graduated from a normal school of 
approved standing. 

The Course can be completedin one year. 
Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 


JaMEs MACALISTER, LL.D., 
President. 








| 4th SEASON. | 


THE ADIRONDACKS 
SUMMER SCHOOL CAMP, 


14 miles from Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
In Art, Manual Training, and Nature Study. 


_ Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director 
Public Industrial Art ee Philadelphia. 





The Course of Instruction is based upon the 
work described in Mr. Tig book, “ ey Meth: 
8 in ———. and now ue onin many 

oo rts of the coun’ 
Nature study | is the bp p= = age A pect with 


a pain in y modelin 
, es, paint 
nding, ete 


0) 
P mpia to the pon wt in their renin schools and 


r) with little expense and f. 

aun Tadd _ will be desisted b: several teachers 
from his schools in Philad For full par- 

ticulars address, until June 5th— 


J. LIBERTY TADD, 
The Studios, 319 North 32nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa..- 


June 5th toSept 15: Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC = 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


8. 








3s 





No. 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. mpbell 
6 Hew to Play Lawn Tennis. By, = a 
29 aanetins with Pulley Weights. H . 8. Ander- 


72 Phy nical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
& How to Train Preveciy. 7 
= The Care of e Body. 
1 Warman's tien Club Exercises. 
101 Official Foabting ee 
nastic Exercises, 


108 Rnles for ine et for Women. 


Price, 10 cts per copy, post paid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS «sez: 


Purest cepper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 





UNIVERSITY 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positzons Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 878 Wabash Av., iGhicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 


3s King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bld ag Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg ,San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa, Ave., Washington. D. C. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson lic. Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, * 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; mmends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 UNION SQuaRE, New York. 


THE PRaTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates 
speciahsts, and other teachers to colleg 
pe en oy and families. Advises parents abo bout 
schoo 


WM. O. PRATT, ManaGErR 


7o FirtH Avenug, New York. 

















E , 
THE ALBERT } known Aewneyin the Wert” Vacanciostorsep- ( Chnrate 
TE ACHERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schools, : Academies, 
service guaranteed. Manual ot 8 So pages free. mass. 
AGENCY. Manual Mr Merce, ( CHICAGO. 
PENNSYLVANIA , Operates in every state. Success- 
EDUCATIONAL, J fu! teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
promotion are wanted immediately Penn. 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., New York ay ig Managers. 








EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2, 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Teleplone Nor 2092-18th St: 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 








When in New York you are invited to cail. 


KINDERGARTEN 224 SCHOOL supeLizs. 


79 SapaeaE So 
as 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 3 — 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE web payee PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALI, SO) 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F, $51, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066. 1067, 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx Giiiorr & Sons, 91 J OHN STREET, NEw York. 




















HNECHEETE ETOH GOEEATTOOESEEOEE 
Edited by 
QiiBlen PLACE At the End of Your Journey you will find 
pervisor of Music it a great convenience to go right overto a 
clase “tte chal of FE = The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
oe oS St y, month, in unison with/S —- Fourth Ave., dist and 42d Sts. 
phan rope era interest to = Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
conten‘ ie 3 
. erade teachers who wish to A 19 tone - b wand = — Central for Shopping and Theatres. = 
“seoue eb per oe 7. a ablished §; ScHooL z Pesce =e ~ :) fom Pi Bt. De ot free, ee 
: ee 
~ Music Company, 128 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis. ms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. S 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grada 

and § Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools. and Families. MarGaret M. PentLanp, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE. We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 

Only, viz: Normal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50; k- ‘Keeping Course, $7.00; 
Zoology, $5.' gl Botany, $5.00; Philosophy, 
$5. Don’t you n one or more of these 
Courses? D Fp GRANTED. All courses 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT-ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established Reputation, Sixth Year. Business 
Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recom- 
mends, but uses every honorable means of aiding 
our candidates. Covers thoroughly the entire 
South. Write at once for new wom F. M, 
SHERIDAN, Manager, Greenweod, $ 














Pupils who are troubled with 


STAMMERING, STUTTERING, 
LISPING, etc., 


can acquire correct speech through a course of 


ARTICULATION DRILL 


during the coming vacation and be ready to re- 
sume their regular school work next September. 


DAVID GREENE, 
1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y- 
39th Year. Open all Summer. 


LANT LINE 
TO_THE PROVINCES. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST OCEAN 
TRIPS OUT OF BOSTON. 


Points of Interest include HALIFAX, 
STRAITS OF CANSO, CAPE 
BRETON, BRAS D'OR LAKES, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, and 
NEWFOUNDLAND, Elegant Steam- 
ships LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
HALIFAX and FLORIDA. From 
North Side Lewis Wharf, for HALI- 
FAX, HAWKESBURY and CHAR- 
LOTTETOWN, Saturdays at 12 noon 
until June 16. Saturday, June 23, at 2 
P.M. HALIFAX only. Thereafter 
every Tuesday 12 Noon, Every Satur- 
day 2P.M. Newline to SYDNEY be- 
ginning June 15, every Friday 10 A. M. 
Illustrated advertising free. 


LANDERS, 
* i u New Eng. Agent, 290 Washington Street. 





=/E. H. DOWNING, 
pity 20 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





The good writing now seen in schools is in great measure 


<i ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS 


Made in all styles. 


Ask Your Stationer or Make 
Requisitions for Them. 


attributable to the use of 





Vertical Nos.: 556, 570, 621, 646; Slant Nos.: Al, 128, 333; 444, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., * 


ohn St., New York- 
orks; Camden, NN. J- 
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“A Gentle Wind 
of Western Birth’’ 


Tells no sweeter story to humanity than 
the announcement that the health-giver 
and health-bringer, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
tells of the birth of an era of good health. 
It is the one reliable specific for the cure 
of all blood, stomach and liver troubles. 

Hoods. 


Ne 


ENNEN'S 322252 


00 










OILET 
Pov 


4 Positive ae 
PRICKLY HEAT,- 


CHAFING, and 
@ SUNBURN, andall 
afflictions 






iT- 

Delightful after Shaving 

fn reogyt Oise Get Manner 
Gunaarp Mennen Co., Newark, N.J- 








Sold everywhere, or mai. 
( the original. ) Sam 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Oriental Gream, s2.xssee: 


Tan, Pimnles, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Removes Tan, Pimnies, Freckles Pooh addin 










3oe2 diseases, and 
Bu 2 every blemish 
F hot on beauty and 
sn 33 defies detec- 
Satu tion. On its 
4 virtues it has 
5 =< stood the test 
uss of 52 years; no 
other has, and 

is so harmless 

we taste it to 

ig sure it 

properly 

made. Recent 

no counter- 





feit of similar 






name. k $ 
tinguishe 
of the haut-ton ia 







months 
POUDRE SUBTI removes, superfiuous hair 
without injury to skin. 


the 5 
. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r 
For sale by ail Drugpian ew Zork. Goods 
le an 
throughout the 'S. Canadas and Europe. 


Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s and other Funcy Goods ers. 
&” Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ACS 
Pi 


Does your head ache? Pain back of 
ee. Bad taste in your mouth P 
t’s your liver! Ayer’s Pills are 
liver pills. They cure quaeepeess 
headache, dyspepsia, and: all liver 
complaints. 25c. All druggists. 


eae 
KIDDERS PASTILES. a 

















The Lake English Classics (Scott 
Foresman & Company,) under the edito- 
rial supervision of Lindsay Tedd Damon, 
A4B., willuppe al to all teachers. The 
main points im their favor are the neat 
binding and beautiful printing, the 
textis that adopted by the best critics, 
the introductions have been prepared with 
great care, the helpful notes and careful 
arrangement, and the moderate price. At- 
tention is also called to the following books: 
Economics and Industrial History, Ele- 
ments of French, Notes on the Frétich 
Verb, and Composition and Rheoric for 
Schools. 


A new volume has been added to the 
English Classic Series, edited by George 
Rice Carpenter and published by Long- 
mans, Green & Company. This is Julius 
Cesar, which is carefully edited and is 
well calculated to introduce the student to 
a general reading and study of Shakes 

eare. Another excellent series is the il- 
ustrated elementary language books, for 
teaching French, German, and Latin in 
grade schools. A new teachers’ series will 
deal with all the more impertant subjects 
of the curriculum in primary and second- 
ary schools, the "books will also aid stu- 
dents in normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. 


cage 4 Home Reading Books, edited 
by Dr. William T. Harris, provide whole- 
some, instructive, and entertaining reading 
for young people during the early educa- 
tivé period and more especially thru such 
means bring the home and school into 
closer relations and into more thoro co- 
operation, The plan of these books cov- 


ers the entire field of school study, and]: 


supplements every kind and grade of class- 
room work. At the same time they fur- 
nish a great amount of recreative reading 
forthe home. Teachers should have the 
catalog of D. Appleton & Company con- 
taining descriptions of this series and a 
large number of new text-books by educa- 
tional specialists. 


Reduced Rates to Charleston, S.C., via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Charleston, S. C., 
July 7-13, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets from all 
stations on its lines to Charleston at the 
rate of one fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00. Tickets to be sold July 5 to 8, inclu- 
sive, and to be good to return until Sep- 
tember I, inclusive. On the return trip, 
stop-over will be allowed at Washington 
on deposit of ticket with Joint Agent and 
on payment of fee of $1.00. 


Spend the Day at Niagara Falls. 


All summer tourist tickets to Eastern re- 
sorts reached via the Michigan Central 
will permit a stop-over at the Falls. Cail 
at Michigan Central Tourist Bureau, 119 
Adams Street, Chicago, and obtain a copy 
of “A Summer Note Book,” or send your 
address with 6 cents to cover postage. 
No trouble to answer questions. Fullest 
information and assistance given to aid 
you in the selection of a delightful summer 
tour. 


ibby'sN 
Luncheon 
pecialties 






Only One 


of anything can be superlative. 
** Best’”’ p 


The 

ys stands alone. For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 


Libby’s Perfect Food Products 


Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby’s 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

Write for our little book, “‘How to Make Good 
Thingsto Eat."’ Tells you all about the7z kinds 
of Libby’s ready-to-serve foods. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicage. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Agents make of 


25 Per cent. 
Commission 

by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 

SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ASIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesev Street, New *’ork, 




































For Summer, 












16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton St, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 











ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b: 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 
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to use SAPDOLIO: Iris at 


‘solid-cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes, 
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Personal. 


The many friends of Mr. J. Irvin Murray, 
Jr., general manager of William R. Jenkins 
Company, will be pleased to learn that he 
has recovered from his severe attack of 
La Grippe and will be soon able to attend 
to business again. 


Mr. E. O. Silver, president of Silver, 
Burdett & Company, has taken his family 
to their country home for the summer. He 
is expected to return next week. 


Mr. E. W. Fielder, for many years con- 
nected with the educational department of 
Harper & Brothers, has been appointed in 
the same position with Silver, Burdett & 
Company. Mr. Fielder is very popular 
among the teachers and school officers and 
the firm is to be congratulated in securing 
his services. 


Mr. John A. Greene, a director and gen- 
eral manager of the American Book Com- 
pany, recently returned from Philadelphia 
where he attended the Republican na- 
tional convention. 


Mr. Alfred E. Rose, treasurer of the 
J. C. Ayer Company, delivered an address 
in Lowell on Decoration day. He was 
voted one of the most eloquent speakers 
in Massachusetts. 


Mr. J. Walter Thompson, president of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. is 
making a flying trip to Europe on his sum- 
mer vacation. 








One of the busiest and most popular of 
men is Mr. Chas. J. Reed, eneral manager 
of the E. American School Furniture 
Company. 


Mr. Wm. W. Ellsworth, secretary of the 
Century Company, is highly commended 
wherever he delivers his lecture on 
“Washington.” He has delivered it in 
many private schools and his last lecture 
bids fair to eclipse his “Arnold and 
Andre,” and “From Lexington to York- 
town.” 


: Reduced Rates to Cincinnati and Return. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For the Annual Convention of the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union of America, to 
be held at Cincinnati, July 12-15, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will se)] excur- 
sion tickets from all stations on its line to 
Cincinnati at one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets to be sold and good going July Io 
to 13, inclusive, and to return until July 17, 
inclusive; but if tickets be deposited with 
the Joint Agent at Cincinnati on or before 
July 14. and if fee of fifty cents be paid, the 
return limit wiil be extended to August Io, 
inclusive. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs WInsLow’s SooTHinG Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TE&THING, WITH PER T t 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMs, 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by 
ay es in ore part of the world Be sure and 
ask for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrop,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a b ‘ttle. 




















Literary Notes. 


Cassell’s Little Folks for July contains 
an inserestiog story of a brave partridge 
who defended her young against two men. 
This story is furnished by the author of 
“ Who’s Who and What’s What.” A fas- 
cinating poem after the style of Oliver 
Hereford, beautifully illustrated, appears 
in this number. 


D. C. Heath & Company, publishers, 
Boston, have in press an edition of Scribe’s 
Le Verre d’Eau, with introductions and 
notes of Prof. C. A. Eggert. This play is 

robably more frequently put on the stage 
in France and elsewhere, than any other 
of Scribe’s dramatic works, and is re- 
garded as one of his most attractive pieces, 

The present serious disturbances in 
China impart a special interest to China: 
Travels and Investigations in the Middle 
Kingdom, by Gen. J. H. Wilson, who has 
taken so conspicuous a part of late in the 
administration of Cuban affairs. The pub- 
lishers, D. Appleton & Company, have 
enhanced the value of the book by an ex- 
cellent map. 








NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


The State Board of Education of South 
Carolina, on September 8, 1900, — 
a single list of text-books for the public 
schools of South Carolina for not less than 
five years. Address communications to 
Joun J. McManan, Secretary, 
Cotumei, 8. ©. 
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The High School and College Text-Books formerly published by 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 
have. been purchased by the 


AMERICAN ‘BOOK COMPANY, 


to whom all correspondence relating to the introduction and supply 
of these books should be addressed. 





These Books Include 


Aiken’s Exercises in Mind Training : $1.00 
Ames and Bliss’s Manual of Experiments in Physics 1.80 
Ames and Rowland’s Elements of Physics 
Bowne’s Metaphysics, Revised 1.60 
Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English . 50 
Campbell’s Observational Geometry .80 
Dewey’s Psychology - 1.25 
Dodge’s Elementary Practical Biology 1.80 
Forman’s First Greek Book 1.20 
Green’s Short History of the English People 1.20 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and 

Antiquities (Peck) 6.00 
Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 1.00 
Principles of Rhetoric 1.20 
Johnson’s Elements of Literary Criticism 80 
English Words 84 
Lane’s Latin Grammar 1.50 
Lane and Morgan’s School Latin Grammar 1,00 
Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary 2.00 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Intermediate 
Edition ; 3.50 
Mather and Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing 1,00 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns ,80 
Orton’s Comparative Zoology (Dodge) 1.80 
‘ Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of Geometry 1.75 
Abridged Geometry 1,25 
Plane Geometry . ; 80 
Geometry of Space 1,25 
Phillips and Strong’s Elements of Trigonometry gO 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare, 40 Vols., each, cloth .56 
English Classics, 7 Vols., each .56 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary 1.25 
The Student's Series—History. 31 Volumes 
Tracy’s Introductory Course in Mechanical Drawing 1.80 


Among Our Other 
Notable New Books are 


Bacon’s New French Course 

Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and British 
Authors, Revised gO 

Colby’s Outlines of General History 1.50 

Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire (Brandon) .40 

Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry 

Milne’s Plane Geometry (separate ) 

Milne’s Solid Geometry (separate ) 

Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein 

Carpenter's Geographical Reader—South America 

Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk) 

Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose 

Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children 

Scott’s Kenilworth ( Norris) 

Swett’s Stories of Maine 

The Baldwin Primer 

Todd’s Brief History of New York City 


$1.00 








The Ideal Series 
For Common Schools 


Baldwin’s School Readers 
Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English ~= = —~— © $.35 
Elements of Grammar and Composition 50 
Advanced Grammar and Composition 75 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book. Part I., $.15;Part IL, .2 
Milne’s Arithmetics 
Elements, $.30°; Standard .65 
Grammar School Algebra 50 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship. Eight books, .75 
Charts [per dozen 
Natural Geographies—Elementary, $.60 ; Advancéd 1.25 
McMaster’s School History of the United States _1.00 
Patterson’s American Word Book .25 
Overton’s. Applied Physiology—Primary, $.30 ; In- 
termediate, $.50 ; Advanced .80 
Natural Course in Music—Full Course, Seven Books 
and Charts. Short Course, Two Books 





Full information of these voor including catalogues, descriptive circulars, and price list sent on pepee. | 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. » 
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We Handle 


SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS, MAPS, 
GLOBES, CHARTS, BELLS, and all . 
SCHGOL-ROOM FURNISHINGS. 








We are the exclusive agents for the 
Gregory Talc 
BlacKboards~ 


the only dustless blackboard in the world. 


Model Erasers and Natural Talc Crayon. 


We deal direct with schools, giving them 
the benefit of first cost. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Agents wanted to push the sale of School 
Furniture, Apparatus, and Supplies. 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


63-71 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR THE 


Soho! or Office. 














Visible Writing 
and all up-to-date 
Conveniences, 





No. 5—835. No. 7— 50. 


QUIGLEY DESKS, 
TUCKER@*°WELLS 
Filing Systems. 


have no equal. 








ASK FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOG. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUFACTURING CO., 


*“‘ANY THING FOR ANY OFFICE.”’ 


325 Broadway, - = NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: Stamford, Conn. 
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sbopPEPbDpppppeppppppppbpppbre : 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


Publication, Entitled 


OFFICE ROUTINE 
BOOK- KEEPING 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the 
school-room in the most practical and fascinating 
way. © The work which the pupil is required to.do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional 
book-keeper. THE VOUCHERS WHICH HE HANDLES, 
and from which his records are made, are fac similes 
of those used by the best business houses. These 
vouchers are said to be the finest that have ever 
been issued for school purposes, and are a distinc- 
tive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the 
Commercial Department of High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Academies. It has been introduced 
into a large nuniber of schools throughout the coun- 
try, and inevery case is giving complete satisfaction. 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


ADDRESS : 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO 
” 


A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


No class-room used for: lec. 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 
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The finest school buildings in .. 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will beconverted 
at once. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
3 descriptive catalogue. It 

ours for thé asking. Abouta 

of lion of our assembly chairs are 

in daily use and every chair is an 

endorsement of the idea that they 

are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 


A poe card of inquiry, sent ‘ou to us, will serve asa mutual neers 
in the way of an introduction. ’s get acquainted. 


0.F PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


tn Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - - «= Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Ginn & Company’s Latest Books 





PRACTICAL EXERCISES in ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY 


By Rosert Dz ©. Warp, Instructorin Climatology,in Harvard 
University. 


SECOND LATIN YEAR 


Part I —Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part II.— 
Selections from Osar’s Gallic War. Edited by Professor J. 
B. GreEnovuas, of Harvard University; B. L. D’Ooax, Pro- 
fesssor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti; and M Grant Danrett, formerly Principal o 
uncy-Hall School. Boston. .685 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LYRICS 


Edited by Frxrx E. Scxe.uina, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Pennsylvania. 314 pages. $1.12. 
Atheneum Press Series. 


BALL’S STAR-LAND 


Revised Edition. Printed from NewPlates Talks with Youn, 
People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir Roper 8. 
Batu, Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. 
402 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
Revised. By G. A. WentwortTH,. Half Morocco. 478 pages. $1.25 


REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF BURNS AND CARLYLE’S 


ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited by Cares L. Hawson, Instruc- 
tor in English in the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. 189 
pages. 38) cents. Standard English Classics. 


SPYRI’S HEIDI 


Translated by Herzen B Doxe. 863 pages. Illustrated. 75 
cents. Classics for Children. 


EDDY’S FRIENDS AND HELPERS z 


Compiled by Saran J. Eppy. 281 pages. 75 cents. 


JEFFERIES’S SIR BEVIS 


By Ricuarp Jerrerizs. Edited by Exzza JosepHiIne KELLEY. 
129 pages. Illustrated. 8. cents. Classics for Children, 


STICKNEY’S BIRD WORLD 


A Bird Book for Children. By_J. H. Stickney, assisted by 
Ratpx HorrMan. 214 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. Study 
and Story Nature Readers. 


LONG’S WAYS OF WOOD FOLK 


By Witu1am J. Lona. 235 pages. Illustrated. 65 cents. 


BELLAMY’S TWELVE ENGLISH POETS 


By BuancHe WILDER Betitamy. 518 pages. $1.(0. 


STORIES OF INSECT LIFE 


Second Series—SUMMER AND AUTUMN. By Mary E. Murr- 
FELDT and CLARENCE MoorEs WEED. 72 pages. 80 cents. 


MORLEY’S LITTLE WANDERERS 


By MarnGaRET WARNER MorieEy. 107 pages. 30 cents. 








BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA, DALLAS. 








MODERN UP-TO-DATE 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 


AND SUPPLIES 


Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We can furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room. in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the look out for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A carpenter can’t work without proper tools, ner 
can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able conveniences. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bought from us de not-carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. : 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. - 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New York and Chicago. 
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Telephones 





hg most perfect School Apparatus ever offered 
in the Telephone Line. 
Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 
No large school can afford to be without this means of 
communic¢ation between Departments. 





Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 


COUCH & SEELEY CO.,, 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 
212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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CRIBNERS NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

















































’ 
LOGIC AND SUPPLEMENTARY RE ADING PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING 
ARGUMENT By Professors S. H. Clark and F, M. BLaNcHARD, 
AUTHORS: of the University of Chicago. 12mo, 300 pages. 
Prof. Hystop, of Co- . : : 
Oy ; 4 FRANK R.StockTon GEO. W. CABLE $1.00, met. 
lumbia, in his new 
Ey bi Rheto- EUGENE FIELD Mary E, Burt This book may be used regardless of any particular 
Laie se MoLLy ELLIoT SEAWELL : school of elocution, and without a teacher one can 
ric with Logic and aims whey : 4 Soe regia: Great gain many practical hints. It is the first book to , 
h t elementary ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON Liter- distinguish between public speaking and reading, es 
eee eee ens EDWARD EGGLESTON ryana recitation, ete There are a great number of : 
instruction given in the api ok Tecate BD sa Ses Complete Selections, not merely examples, but 
. HENRIETTA C, WRIGHT Educa- vital and interesting. 
ordinary college course. 75 ei Mae eae Hianal 
s ANDE MAT ews ; 
Senta, #71." Value ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF ’ 
, ‘. THE SCRIBNER SERIES JL ENGLISH COMPOSITION pa 
A SYSTEM OF ETHICS OF SCHOOL READING By J. H. Garpiner, Instructor in > | 
By FREDERICK PAULSEN, Trans- TITLES: English in Harvard University. 9 a 
>dited by FRANK THILLY, 4 
aoe nausea aa x4 rina f Mis FANCIFUL TALES. By Frank R. Stockton With an Introduction by BaRRETT a 
eee oe ee en vere ne. OF LOBO, RAG AND VIXEN. By Ernest Seton- WENDELL, 
souri. 8vo, 723 pages. $3.00, met. Thompson To accompany the use of Prof, 
Professor Paulsen’s work reviews the fun- H®* EUGENE FIELD BOOK Wendell’s English Composition ty. 
e*; T I a 
Seteses fipesons of ethics, and * fines In Uniform Edited by Mary E. Burt whenever teachers require pe 
virtues and duties. Modern pessimism, hedon- Binding. > Sarees Cerin aeart ; < 
ism, and Nietzscheanism, suicide, temperance, nding ee cr noel eas BOY such material. [/# Preparation, a 
and the lie of necessity are among the subjects \ Each y Laward Lggieston ie 
discussed. r2mo. 7% ee peg Se “pee A STUDY OF ENGLISH - F 
; idited by Mary E. Bur ; ss 
Gots: | TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS, By PROSE WRITERS $2, »¢¢. - & 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY a Molly Elliot Seawell Professor Ciarx, of pf 
» JTINDELRAN Tni : Ss y ODYSSEUS THE HERO OF ITHACA Northwestern Univer- a a 
a* By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, University of Strass 3y Mary E. Burt iy, pementba hes = 
POEMS OF AMERICAN PATR’OTISM boratory Method” . & 
Chosen by Brander Matthews Be for the study of . F 
The most important contribution of the year to English CHILDREN’S STORTES IN AMERICAN rather than about 3 
hilosophical literature. \The work aims to give the stu- LITERATURE os ‘ Wrict the masters of - @ 
dent an insight into early Greek and Roman philosophies First Boos. 1660-1860. By H_ C. Wright English prose “4 
through the history of affairs. Second Bo k. 1860 1896. By H. G. Wright ra ‘ % 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, : : : 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 4 


Western Office—334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











burg. Authorized translation by HERBERT 
E. CusHMAN, Ph.D., Tufts College. 8vo, $2.50 wef. 
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Colgate & Co.'s CORSETS — 


CELEBRATED FOR 


STYLE, FIT, 
COMFORT. 


No Brass Eyelets 


KABO No. 374 is 
Q the IDEAL CORSET 
{) | for TAILOR-MADE 
Gowns. A perfect 
corset, especially 
adapted for ladies 
having slender fig- 
ure and long waist. 
Kabo Corsets are 
made in 30 styles 
to suit any form. 
Some style Kabo 
will fit you per- 
fectly. 





OF ALL TOILET SOAPS, THE MOST 
LUXURIOUS, REFINED, AND LASTING. 


The name « Colgate & Co.” 


on toilet and shaving soaps, per- 
fumes, sachets, toilet waters, and 
dental powder 


PRICES : t 3 t $ $ 8 : $1.00 to $3.00 
, SOLD BY BEST DEALERS. 


Elegant Book of Famous Beauties, and Catalogue ; 
sent free, q 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. --Chicago, New York, 


corresponds to the “ Sterling’’ mark 
on ii oS 
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TA SELECTED LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS 





7 | NEW BOOKS , HIGHER 
: 3 Just Published TEXTS 
4 :: The Baldwin Primer...... $0.30 —- _.. 
2 4 ? . e : : ? 
| File’s Prose “and Verse Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School Aiken's Exercisesin Mind- 
EO for Children...... Nivcapen 40 By SETH T. STEWART, Associate Superin. PERG enc scineceesees $1.00 
e | tendent of Schools, New York City, an + 
% Persons’s Our Country in Ipa CoE, Brooklyn Primary Schools. —_ — perinanter in 
% Poem and Prose........ - .50 Provides lessons in conversation, reading, and writ- ° 
4 . ing. Designed for the chi!d's use from the very be- PhySiCS..........4.. tenons . 1.80 
F : : inning of school work. Script is used exclusivelyin 
| @ Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris) .50 the first half of the boek and predominates through- Bacon’s New French 
aa : ‘ out. While the lessons are interesting because-they Course .......000. obnceste . 1,00 
= Scott’s Talisman (Dewey) _.50 pertain to child life, their simplicity is largely due to ‘ ; 
a, the comparatively ‘small but care ully selected vo- Blaisdell’s First Steps 
. Swett’s Stories of Maine.  .60 oe pone Numerous and beautiful half-tones and with American and 
: colored pictures. Fete 
’ Todd’s Brief History of : British Authors...... oa: 
q New York City.;.c5.0:s: 75 | Powelland Connolly’s Rational Gram- | Bowne’s Metaphysics (Re- 
4 mar of the English Language - ‘cc. WAGE evncshacsaata sins 1.60 
3 Mathews's Songs of All gs B, PowELL, A.M., Superintendent Buehler’s Practical Exer- 
7 EMNGR eis oszetcedsesp cee 50 of Public Schools, Washington, D.C.; and A in Enclish 50 
a LovISE CONNOLLY, M.S. CSCS IN MNGUSN,.....000 ° 
a Presents the study of the English language as it Colby’s Outlines of Gen- 
“4 exists and shows the relation element that character- ; 
a A MODEL izesit. Thesubjeciis developed saturally sud pe eral History ee Cain oi 1.50 
ES to puzzling points are stated simplyand clearly. The Tay? 
4 practical side of the study—correct adeorae:, 9 a sbhaste Dew ey 8 Psychology 8 Meh eee 1.25 
si speech of the pupil—is especially emphasized. Par- ? e 
i SERIES ticular attention has been paid to the use of the verb. res Bldloey Prac 1.80 
4 ee cept, als ot : ei 
4 Baldwin’s School Readers Carpenter’s Geographical Reader Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire 
7 ae Soe South America - - - - - 60¢. (Brandon) ...........esse 40 
1 Rice’s Rational Spelling Book me FRANK °G. CARPENTER, author of Forman’s First Greek 
a orth America,” *‘Asia,”’ etc. 
4 Patterson ’s American Word Book.a weduuse ce seandcpevas 1.20 
; A personally condueted tour through the most eget 
: Book characteristic parts of the continent. Children visit Harper's Dictionary of 
. the different countries and observe the peoplein their Classical Literatureand 
. @ i homes and at their work. They learn much of the mare? 
- | Natural Geographies natural wealth of the efor goog the aurions peat Antiquities (Peck)...... 6.00 
: , aad of the different zones, and of the wonderful flowers “119 ae 
Lyte’s Language Series aha tees of the tropics. Hill’s Principles. of Rhet- 1 
é ° OVIC.. ccccvccrccccsccsseveses ° 
E Milne’s Arithmetics ‘ : . : 
4 Campbell’s Observational Geometry sec. | Hill’s Foundations of 
4 Milne’s Grammar School Algebra By WitiiaM T. CAMPBELL, A.M.,, In- Rhetoric. oocrscocreeees - 1.00 
. , ; structor in Mathematics, Boston Latin ? 
MecMaster’s School History of School. J ey ‘a hace av gy of 99 
the United States Desigued for common schools, Educates pupils in ; a 
; observing the simple geometric forms and relations McCask eys Favorite 
Natural Course in Music of objectsin eve aes, life. Trains the eye, the hand, Songs and Hymns...... 80 
ape the ae ig ay ake ~~ No Nae of ue Milne’s Ming ‘snd Sold 
as study and the old-time arithmetic, and furnishes the 
Barnes's National Vertical Pen best stimulant for the inventive faculties. . Pupilsare Geometry..........sc. 1.25 
manship - encouraged to make their own models in the class- Orton’s C ti z 
room, rtons ULomparative 40- 
Overton’s Applied Physiology anes ology (Dodge).......... 1.80 
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opies of these oaluable books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


CHICAGO Boston 


ATLANTA 
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We Handle 


SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS, MAPS, 
GLOBES, CHARTS, BELLS, and all 
SCHGOL-ROOM FURNISHINGS. 





We are the exclusive agent for the 
Gregory Talc 
BlacKhoards~ 


the only dustless blackboard in the world. 


Model Erasers and Natural Talc Crayon. 


We deal direct with schools, giving them 
the benefit of first cost. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Agents wanted to push the sale of School 
Furniture, Apparatus, and Supplies. 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


63-71 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAAR ADAP ODDLDDDD 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR THE 


School or Office. 
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Visible Writing 
and all up-to-date 
Conveniences, 





QUIGLEY DESKS, 
TUCKER®*°WELLS 
Filing Systems 


have no equal. 





ASK FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOG. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUFACTURING CO., 


“‘ANY THING1FOR ANY OFFICE.’’ 


325 Broadway, - - NEW YORK, 


_ FACTORY: Stamford, Conn. 















WILLIAMS & ROGERS' LATEST 


Publication, Entitled 


OFFICE ROUTINE 
BOOK-KEEPING 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the 
school-room in the most practical and fascinating 
way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional 
book-keeper.. THE VOUCHERS WHICH HE HANDLES, 
and from which his records are made, are fae simtles 
of those used by the best business houses. These 
vouchers are said to be the finest that have ever 
been issued for school purposes, and are a distinc- 
tive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the 
Commercial Department of High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Academies. It has been introduced 
into a large number of schools throughout the coun- 
try, and inevery case is giving complete satisfaction. 


















Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 





ADDRESS : 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO 


A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 
















No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete*er as it should be, unless 
itis provided withopera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 


The finest school buildingsin 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for the asking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairsare 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 

A postal card of inquiry, sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. t’s get acquainted. 


0.¥. PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - ~- = Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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GINN & COFMIPANY’S LATEST BOOKS 





Milton’s L’Allegro, I1 Penseroso, Comos and Lycidas 
Edited by Tony Francis Hontrnarton, Instructor in English in the 
Leland Stantord Junior University. 180 pages. 25 cents. stunuara 
English Classics, 

An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of 

Literary Criticism 
By CuaruEs Mrits Gayuey, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in the University of California, and FRED NrwTon Scort, 
Junior Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. 587 
pages. $1.25. 

Representative Poems of Burns and Carlyle’s Essay 

on Burns 


Edited by Cuarues L. Hanson, Instructor in English in the Mechanic 
Arts High School, Boston. 189 pages. 30cents. Standard English 
assics, 

Second Year Latin 
Part .—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part. II.—Selec- 
tions from Cesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Professor J. B. GREEN- 
ouaH, of Harvard University, B. L. D’OoaE, Professor of Latin and 
Greek in Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. Grant 
DANIEL, formerly Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 685 
pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Davis’s Physical Geography 
By Witx1am M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard 
University, assisted by WiLn1am H. SnypER, Master in Science in 
Worcester Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Ball’s Star-Land. Revised Pditien. Printed from New Plates. 
Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By 
Sir Ropert 8. Bary, Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Cambridge. 402 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Wentworth's Geometry. REVISED. 

By G. A: WentTWworTH. Half morocco. 466pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 





Long’s Ways of Wood Folk 


By Wiri11am J. Lona.’ 205 pages. Illustrated. og cents. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers 
Nompiled by Sarah J. Eddy. 281 pages. .iuastrated. 75 cents.> 


Bellamy’s Twelve English Poets 
By BLANCHE WILDER BELLAMY. _ 518 pages. $1.00. 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics 
Edited by Frr1x FE. Scurxiine, Professor of English Literature im 
the University of Pennsylvania. $14 pages. $1.12. Athenceum Press 
Series. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses. BOOKS! AND I. 


Edited by Ng sp 25 T. Peck, Principal of Classical High School 
Freveanee, R. 1.4234 pages. 50 cents. Latin and Greek School 
NASSicr: 


Ward’s Practical Exercises in Elementary 
Meteorology 

By Ropert De C. Warp, Instructor in Climatalogy in Harvard 
University. 199pages. Illustrated, .$1.12... 

Spyri’s Heidi* 
Translated by HELEN]BZDoLE. 363 [pages.— Illustrated. 75 cents. 
Classes for Cnilaren. 

Jefferies’s Sir Bevis 


By Ricwarp Jerrertes.'' Edited by Ex1za JosepHINz KEeLizy. 129 
pages. Illustrated. 3ocents, Classics for Chilaren. 


Letters of ime. de Sevigné 


Edited by James A. Harrison, Professor of Teutonic Languages in 
Washington and Lee University. 198 pages. 70 cents. International 
Modern Languaye Series, 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent, postpaid, on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA, DALLAS. 











MODERN UP-T0-DATE 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We cap furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the lookout for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A carpenter can’t work without proper tools, nor 
can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able conveniences. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bought from us do not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They cre worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New York and Chicago. 
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TELEPHONES 





: 
‘ 
é 
, 
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: 


HE most’perfect School Apparatus ever offered 
in the Telephone Line. 
Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 
No large school can afford to be without this means of 
communication between Departments. 





Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 


COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


: 
: 
; 
| Boston, 
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GREAT SUCCESS NEW SCRIBNER LIST 





ATTENTION OF TEACHERS INVITED. 


During the year it has been used as a text-book in ninety-two Colleges and in eleven advanced Preparatory Schools. 
An equal number are planning to use it next year for the first time. 

WeulX months ago Mr. S. H. Clark’s ‘* PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING "’ (12mo, $1.00 net) was published. Within 
two months a iced edition was printed and is now nearly exhausted. It has met the great need for a practical 
~ book squarely. Hence its success. 

portance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books—Ernest Seton Thompson’s ‘‘ LOBO 
RAG AND VIXEN”’ with pictures of the animals. Nearly everyone who followed the popular books of the 
last year knows “ Wild Animals I Have Known.” This little school reading book contains the four best of these stories. 
Fifteen thousand copies have already been printed. A second is the ‘‘CABLE STORY BOOK” (12mo, 60 cents ne?) 
selected from the writings of George W. Cable and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Cable. Mr. Cable is one of the 
contemporary American authors whose genuine popularity has often been remarked. But now, for the first time, the best 
of his stories have been edited so that children can appréciate and enjoy them. Miss Burt, herself, has prepared the third 
book to be mentioned in the Series—‘‘ ODYSSEUS THE HERO OF ITHACA” (12mo, 60 cents net) translated from 
a third reader now in use in the school of Athens. It not only is a classic but it abounds with the interest and fascin- 
ation attaching to this wonderful hero. 


JHE fourth edition of GORDY’S ‘HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES” (12mo, $1.00 net) contains a chapter 


on the Spanish-American war. It is fully and richly illustrated. Contains Chapter to Teachers on the teaching 
of history, together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 


INE year ago Dr. Ferdinand Schwill’s ‘‘ HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE” (12mo, $1.50 net) was published. 4 
Wr a year the ‘*‘SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING” has been increased greatly in value and im. : 


It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should write them for fuller 
information about these books. 
New York and Chicago CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
BOO0SE OOOFFOOFFEEOEF8EFE 68S OEOEFEF58EEE4ESE8E8444U8F 


wed HIE... | KABO~ 
PRANG DRAWING CORSETS 


The Prang Elementary Course in Art Instruction, 
CELEBRATED FOR 


Books which put the most progressive ideas on Elementary Art Teach- 
ing into practical and helpful form so that they can be successfully 

STYLE, FIT, 
COMFORT. 


i 





worked oat under ordinary school conditions ; books which embody all 
the educational and artistic advantages, whose possibility has come 
through the >radual development of the work in the schools—a develop- 
ment chiefly due to the trained Drawing Supervisors of the country. 


In a Twelve-Book Series, 
Furnishing two books a year for Third to Eighth Grades inclusive. 


In a Six-Book Series, No Brass Eyelets 


Furnishing one book a year for Third to Eighth Grades, inclusive. — 


Manual for both Series now ready. 


The Prang Course in Drawing for Graded Schools. 


A condensed course in drawing for Third to Eighth Grades inclusive, 
consisting of 


Six Books for Pupils, and One Manual for Teachers. 


These books have been prepared especially to meet the needs of towns 
where the time allowed for ane is closely limited, or where the help 
of a Supervisor of Drawing cannot be had, yet where there is a desire to 
put the work on the plane of the best in its line. _They condense and 
simplify the most advanced thought and practice in oye in Color 
Work, and present only such lessons as can be worked out in brief time 
with limited materials and with professional assistance and direction. 


The Prang Course in Drawing for Ungraded Schools. 


A course which makes it sible for teachers of Ungraded Schools to 

ive their pupils the same advantages in Drawing that are to be enjoyed 
in the largest City Schools, through the use of this Special Edition of the 
Prang course condensed into 


One Drawing Book for Pupils, and One Manual for Teachers. 


These Books are thoroughly practical, artistic, a‘ d up to date in both 
subjects and methods, and are admirably adapted to Ungraded Schools 
of any community. 


The Prang Primary Course, 


For First and Seeond Years, as now published, is a preparation for all 
the New Courses above described. 


For fuller information and for prices address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONALCO.,, 


3&5 W. 18th Street, New York City. 





KABO No. 374 is 
the IDEAL CORSET 
for TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns. Aperfect % 


corset, especially 
adapted for ladies 
having slender fig- 
ure and long waist. 
Kabo Corsets are 
made in 30 styles 
te suit any form. 

Some style Kabo 
will fit you per- 
fectly. 


PRICES : : 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS. 


Elegant Book of Famous Beauties, and Catalogue 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


sent free, 


$1.00 to $3.00 





Chicago.......New York. 
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VOLUME LX., No. 9. 
) A YEAR, 10 CENTS A COPY. 


MARCH 3, 1900. 


61 B. oth St.. New York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill, 








BEST BOOKS 


at 


LOWEST 
RRICES 


COPIES SENT, POSTPAILD, ON 
RECEIPT .OF PRICE, 
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| AMERICAN 
BOOK 
COMPANY 








Publishers of the 
Leading 
' Text=Books 


for 


Schools and Colleges 








NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON : 
ATLANTA ‘ 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


» 


. 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days in 
SCHOOL - - - = $0.25 
Provides lessons in conversation, reading, 

and writing from the very beginning of 

school work. Beautifully illustrated. 


The Baldwin Primer - $0.30 


Based on the well-established principles 
of mental science, child study, and progres- 
sive expansion. Numerous illustrations, 


Shaw’s People of Other Lands 30 


Designed to meet the child’s natural de- 
sire to hear of the strange peoples of other 
lands and to learn about their peculiarities. 


Powell and Connolly’s Rational 
GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE ‘ - $0.60 


A study of the English language as it 


exists with special attention to the correct | 


forming of the speech of the pupil. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader 
SOUTH AMERICA-  - -_ - $0.60 
An imaginary tour for children which 

enables them to become the best acquainted 

with the chief characteristics of the entire 

Continent and its peoples. 


Scott’s Quentin Durward — - $0.50 


No novel in English fiction more vividly 
depicts the age of chivalry at the beginning 
of its decline and shows the rising power 
ef the people. 


Persons’s Our Country in Poem 
AND PROSE - -  -  -°. = f0.50 
Bright, inspiring reading which should 

stimulate the pupil’s interest in the study of 

history. Selections from our most famous 
writers, 


Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Chil- 
DREN - - = = $0.40 
A collection of tales and verses designed 


‘ to awaken the child’simagination. Unusually 


large and attractive vocabulary. 





Bacon’s New French Course $1.00 


Comprises the essentials of the grammar 
with a series of illustrated conversations in 
Paris. Presents the language as it is spoken. 


Lancaster’s Manual of English 
HISTORY. Revised Edition -- - $1.00 
Brought down to date, giving’a clear idea 

of Great Britain’s position on all recent im- 

portant questions, including the War with 

the Boers. 


Smith’s Smaller History of Rome 
$1.00 
Revised to include the recent. develop- 


ments of historical research. New and at- 
tractive illustrations. 


Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein .8; 


A series of connected stories which pro- 
vide both delightful reading and material 
for German conversatien and composition, 


Milne’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
ETRY - > ® $ras 
Unrivalled as teaching books. The first 

successful combination of inventional and 

concrete geometry with rigid logical -treat- 
ment, 


Colby’s Outlines of General His- 
TORY = - - $1.50 
A vivid word picture’of the progress of 

civilization with the omission of all unim- 

portant details. Special attention te medi- 
zeval and modern history. 


Mc Caskey’s Favorite Songs and 
HYMNS - - - + $0.80 
Contains 450 of the world’s best songsand 

hymns together with responsive Scripture 

readings, elements of music, etc. 


Mathews’s Songs of AllLands «50 


The most extensive compilation yet made 
of the national airs and typical folk songs 
of all the leading countries. 
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FITCH’S 


LECTURES ON TEACHING 


WE have just issued a new edition of the great educational 
book. It is from new plates, in large clear type, on 
good paper, in the handsome and durable binding of Kellogg’s 
Teachers’ Library. It contains 462 pages and was made to 
sell at $1.50, but we will furnish it for the present for $1.00. 
You can return it if not satisfied. This would be included in 
almost any list of ‘the six most valuable books for teachers. 
The titles of the chapters are 
The Teacher and His Assistants 
The School, Its Aims and Organization 
The School-Room and Its Appliances 
Discipline 
Learning and Remembering 
Examining 
Preparatory Training 
The Study of Language 
The English Language 
Arithmetic as an Art 
Arithmetic as a Science 
Geography and the Learning of Facts 
History 
Science 
The Correlation of Studies 


The special price now offered will be continued for a limited 
time only and orders should be sent at once. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


63 East 9th Street, New York. 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


Publication, Entitled 


OFFICE ROUTINE 


AND 


BOOK-KEEPING 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the 
school-room in the most practical and fascinating 
way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional 
book-keeper. THE VOUCHERS WHICH HE HANDLES, 
and from which his records are made, are fac similes 
of those used by the best business houses. These 
vouchers are said to be the finest that have ever 
been issued for school purposes, and are a distinc- 
tive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the 
Commercial Department of High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Academies. It has been introduced 
into a large number of schools throughout the coun- 
try, and inevery case is giving complete satisfaction. 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


ADDRESS: 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO 


Ce ee 
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careenty TYPEWRITERS 


ARE THE BEST 


School or Office. 
Visible Writing 


and all up-to-date 
Conveniences. 


QUIGLEY DESKS, 
TUCKERS*° WELLS 
Filing Systems 


have no equal. 








ASK FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOG. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUFACTURING CO., 


*““ANY THING 'FOR ANY OFFICE.’’ 


325 Broadway, - = NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: Stamford, Conn. 





A MODERN SCHOOL- HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
Noschool assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 









No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 


“The finest school buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairs are 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a\con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted, 


A postal card of inquiry, sent by yy pon to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. ’s get acquainted. 


07, FEESINS. Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - °* «= Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST TO YOU. 





Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso,Comus and Lycidas 
Edited by TuLey Francis Huntincron, Instructor in English 
in the Leland Stanford Junior University. 130 pages. 25 cents. 
Standard English Classtes. j 


An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of 
LITERARY CRITICISM. By Cuartes Mitts GAyLey, Pro- 
fessor of the English Lavguage and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of California, and FRED NEWTON Scott, Junior Professor 
of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. 587 pages. $1.25. 


Representative Poems of Burns with Carlyle’s Essay 
ON BURNS. Edited by Cuartes L. Hanson, Instructor in 


English in the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, 189 pages, 
3gocents, Standard English Classics. 

Second Year Latin 
Part I.—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part II.— 


Selections from Cesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Professor]. B. 
GREENOUGH, of Harvard University, B. L. D’Oocr, Professor 
of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
and M. Grant DANIELL, formerly Principal of Chauncy-Hall 
School, Boston. 685 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Davis’s Physical Geography 
By Wi.LiaAm M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in 
Harvard University, Assisted by WILLIAM H. Snyper, Master 
in Science in Worcester Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated $1.25. 


Ball’s Star-Land. Revised Edition. Printed from New Plates. 
Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. 
By Sit Robert S. BALL, Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 402 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Wentworth’s Geometry. REVISED. 
By G. A. WENTWorRTH. Half Morocco. 466Pages. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 





Long’s Ways of Wood Folk. . : 
By Wit.1aM J. Lone. 205 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers 
Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. 231 pages. Illustrated. 6ocents. 
Bellamy’s Twelve English Poets. 


By BLANCHE WILDER BELLAMY. 513 pages. 75 cents. 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics 
Edited by Frerix E. SCHELLING, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Pennsylvania. 314 pages. $1.12, 
Atheneum Press Series. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses. BookS I. AND II. 
Edited by WiiuiaM T. Peck, Principal of Classical High School, 
Providence,R.I. 234 pages. socents. Latin and Greek School 
Classics. 


Ward’s Practical Exercises in Elementary Meteor. 
OLOGY. By Rospert DEC. Warp, Instructor in Climatology 
in Harvard University. 199 pages. Illustrated, $1.12. 


Jacobs’ Practical Speller 
For Higher Grades. By Wi Lu1am C, Jacoss, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools. Philadelphia. 132 pages. 25 cents. 


Jefferies’s Sir Bevis 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
129 pages. Illustrated. 


Edited by Eviza JOSEPHINE KELLEY, 
3o cents. Olassics for Children. 


Letters of Mme. de Sevigne 
Edited by James A. Harrison, Professor of Teutonic Lan- 
guagesin Washington and Lee University. 193 pages. 7ocents. 
International Modern Language Series. 





BOSTON NEW YORK 





Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent, postpaid, on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 











MODERN UP-T0-DATE 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We can furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the lookout for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A carpenter can’t work without proper tools, nor 
can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able conveniences. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bought from us do not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines, They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New: York and Chicago. 
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TELEPHONES 


ee 





HE most perfect School Apparatus ever offered! 
in the Telephone Line. 
Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 
No large school can afford to be without this means of 
communication between Departments. 





Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 





COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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t GREAT SUCCESS OF THE NEW SCRIBNER LIST 


ATTENTION OF TEACHERS INVITED. 











INE year ago Dr. Ferdinand Schwill’s “HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE” (12mo, $1.50 net) was published. 
During the year it has been used as a text-book in ninety-two Colleges and in eleven advanced sai 
atory Schools. An equal number are planning to use it next year for the first time. 


feIX months ago Mr. S. H. Clark’s “PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING” (12mo, $1.00 net) was published. 
! Within two months a second edition was printed and is now nearly exhausted. It has met the great 
need for a practical book squarely. Hence its success. 


Wie a year the “‘SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING” has been increased greatly in value and 
importance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books—Ernest Seton Thompson’s 
~~ LOBO, RAG, AND VIXEN” with pictures of the animals. Nearly everyone who followed the popular 
books of the last year knows “Wild Animals I Have Known.” This little school readiftg book contains the four 
best of these stories. Fifteen thousand copies have already been printed. A second is the “CABLE STORY 
BOOK” (12mo, 60 cents net) selected from the writings of George W. Cable and edited by Mary E. Burt and 
Lucy L. Cable. Mr. Cable is one of the contemporary American authors whose genuine popularity has often 
been remarked. But now, for the first time, the best of his stories have been edited so that children can 
appreciate and enjoy them, Miss Burt, herself, has prepared the third book to be mentioned in the Series— 
“ODYSSEUS, THE HERO OF ITHACA” (12mo, 60 cents net) translated from a third reader now in use in the 
school of Athens. It not only is a classic but it abounds with the interest’ and fascination attaching to this 
wonderful hero. 
a: fourth edition of GORDY'S “ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,” (12mo, $1.00 net) contains a chapter 


on the Spanish-American War. It is fully and richly illustrated. Contains Chapter to Teachers on the 
teaching of history, together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 





It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should write them for 
fuller information about these books. 


New York and Chicago. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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a KABO~ 
PRANG DRAWING CORSETS 


Fea oo wach. pe hems. ergiresdve ne y% ery ye Art Tok 
into practical and helpful form so ey can successfu 

worked out under ordinary school conditions ; books which embody all Se ae 
the educational and artistic advantages, whose possibility has come 

through the — development of the work in the schools—a develop- STYLE FIT 
ment chiefly due to the trained Drawing Supervisors of the country. C O ME O RT 


In a Twelve-Book Series, 
Furnishing two books a year for Third to Eighth Grades, inclusive. 


In a Six-Book Series, No Brass Eyelets 


Furnishing one book a year for Third to Eighth Grades, inclusive. —_ 
Manual for both Series now ready. - 
KABo No. 374 is 


The Prang Course in Drawing for Graded Schools. the IDEAL CORSET 
A condensed course in drawing for Third to Eighth Grades, inclusive, for TAILOR-MADE 


pe cee A perf 
WNS. r 

Six Books for Pupils, and One Manual for Teachers. ho pines a : 

These books have been prepared especially to meet the needs of towns corset, especially 

where the timeallowed for a closely limited, or where the help adapted for ladies 
ot a Supervisor of Drawing cannot be had, yet where there is a desire to : 

put the work on the plane of the best initsline. They condense and having slender fig- 

a lify the most advanced thought and practice in Drawing in Color ure and lonz waist 

. and present only such lessons as can be worked out in brief time ° . 

wih h limited materials and with professional assistance and direction. Kabo Corsets are 


The Prang Course in Drawing for Ungraded Schools. made in 30 styles 
A oqarpe which makes it possibile for ;teuchers of U red Sooee to to suit any form, 
ive their pupils the same advantages in Drawing that are to be enjoye 
4 the largest city schools, Snoegs the use of this Special Edition of the Some style Kabo 
Prang course condensed into will fit you per- 


One Drawing Book for Pupils, and One Manual for Teachers. fectly. 
hese — 4 erenatts. practical, a. bs » to ow g pa both ; 
+: methods, and are admirably adapted to Un § 
—_—_ ee aeaty. cris gmc PRICES : + + + + +& # +& $1.00 to $3.00 


The Prang Primary Course. 


For First and Second Years, as now published, isa preparation for all 
the New Courses above described. 


For fuller information and for prices, address 


“THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., | _. | 
3&5 W. 18th Street, New York City. CHICAGO CORSET CO. Chicago.......New York, 
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SOLD BY BEST DEALERS. 


Elegant Book of Famous Beauties, and Catalogue 
sent free, 
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~ VOLUME LX., No. 44. ; 61 B. oth St. New York. 
A YEAR, 10 CENTS A COPY. APRIL 7, 1900. 267 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 








NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Shaw’s People ef Other Lands - $.30 Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School — - 


Prepared on pedagogical lines to meet the child’s natural The Baldwin Primer. - : : . - 
desire to hear of the strange peoples of other lands and rs wo ye ; 
to learn about their many peculiarities. Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children - 4 





Persons’s Our Country in. Poem and Prose 
’ . 2 4 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers Tage 228 Powell and Connolly’s Rational Grammar 


A fascinating presentation for young children, showing of the English Language - : . 
an interesting and valuable interrelation of certain facts of t eae A ; 
history with certain phases of geography. Carpenter's Geographical-Reader— 

South America’ - - 


. Bradish’s Old Norse Stories - - - .- .45 Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris). — - 


An attractive rendering of these popular stories, showing Scott’s Talisman (Dewey) - = 
what our ancestors thought of the common phenomena of Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk) - 
nature. Also gives some idea of the rude manners, and 1 PE a . - 

Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - 


habits of this semi-barbarous people, ' 
Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic 


Scott’s Quentin Durward - -° - - - .50 Milne’s Grammar School Algebra — - 


No novel in English fiction more vividly depicts the age Todd’s Brief History of New York City 
of chivalry at the beginning of its decline and. shows the McGee’s- History of Tennessee - “ 
rising power of the people. . 











Lancaster’s Manual of English History . Gleason’s A Term of Ovid - - -.- - &75 
tee sd -ntn glee am S ALES OM By C. W. Greason, A.M., Rdxbury Latin School. 
Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. Revised 1.00 
REE GH z Ten attractive stories which canbe taken up with great 
Colby’s Outlines.of General History - 1.50 benefit before reading Vergil, since they are far less. diffi- 
Stern’s Geschichten voni Rhein - < Se cult. The vocabulary is almost identical with that-of the 
* : : ; ri first book of the Atneid. 
Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire (Brandon) - .49 ; 
Bacon’s New French Course --_ - -00 Halleck’s History of English Literature — - 1.25 
Mathews’s Songs of All Lands - - ~ 50 By Revsen Post HALueck. 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns -~* .80 The subject is treated asa related whele, and the general 
Blaisdell’s First Steps with Ameriean and ag pit at Apt at abnor portsares, aren ial atten- 
Ps - tion is paid to-literary movements and to the animating 
British Authors. Revised -  - .90 spirit of each age. 


Mitne’s Plane and Solid Geometry - - 1.25 : 
Milne’s Plane Geometry- - - - <7 Prehn's Journalistic German -. - - - <5 
Milne’s Solid Geometr ‘i * ae Edited by Aucust PrenX, Ph.D., Columbia 
: : G . & y 75 Gramniar School, New York. 
Swett’s American Public Schools : - 
per oa ; Selections taken from current Germart periodicals of the 
Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Secondary highest class; illustrating the present use of the language 
Schools - - - - - - .50 and the present conditions of life. It concerns for the 
: most part, invention, discovery, commerce, and industry. 














COPIES OF ANY OF THESE BOOKS SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK, - CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE, 
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THE PACIFIC 
AND 
ORIENTAL MAIL. 


Leaves Grand Central Station, New York, 
by: the New York Central, every night in 
the year at 9.15, and the fourth night there- 
after this mail, is at San Francisco, ready 
for delivery or transfer to the steamers for 
Hawaii, Australia, Philippines, Japan, and 
China. 


See the new ‘‘ Round the World” folder 


just issued by the New York Central lines. 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of three 
centsin stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 











BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR THE 


School or Office. 





, ~ Visible Writing 
*, and all up-to-date 


Conveniences. 
No. 5—840. No. 7—850. 


QUIGLEY DESKS, 
TUCKER@*° WELLS 
Filing Systems 


have no equal. 








ASK FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOG, 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUFACTURING CO., 


““ANY THING FOR ANY OFFICE.’’ 


325 Broadway, = - NEW YORK. 


FACTORY; Stamford, Conn. 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


Publication, Entitled 


OFFICE ROUTINE 
BOOK- KEEPING 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the 
school-room in the most practical and fascinating 
way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional 
book-keepery THE VOUCHERS WHICH HE HANDLES, 
and from which his records are made, are fac-similes 
of those used by the best business houses. These 
vouchers ,are said to be the finest that have ever 
been issued for school purposes, and are a distinc: 
tive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the 
Commercial Department of High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Academies. It has been introduced 
into a large number of schools throughout the coun- 
try, and inevery case is giving complete satisfaction. 


~ 
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Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


ADDRESS: 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO 
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A MODERN SCHOOL- HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 










room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 





No class-room used for lec- 
tures arid like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, ete. 


The finest school buildings¢in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for the asking, Abouta 
million of our assembly chairs are 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well a as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the “finest lime 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 


A postal card of inquiry, sent v zou to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. Let's get acquainted. 


OT REINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, .- = = Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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A New Series of Language Books 








Ready in May 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 48° SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Professor of English in Harvard University. Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Book |.: Lessons in Reading, Speaking, and Writing English 
Book Il.: An Elementary English Grammar 


This series of language books for grammar schools is unique in 
treatment and plan. The books are based upon the children’s interests, 
and are a decided departure from the formal presentation of other 
books. The plan is cumulative and natural, and at the same time 
definite and scholarly. These are books that will interest you! May 
we send you full information ¢ 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 
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MODERN UP-TO-DATE | eS ee 
SCHOOL APPARATUS |¥ LLLEPHONES 


AND SUPPLIES 


Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes,-etc. We can furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room in the land but 
what.is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the lookout for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A carpenter can’t work without proper tools, nor 
can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able conveniences,. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bonght from us do not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send: you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New Yerk and Chicago. 














HE most perfect School Apparatus ever offered 
in the Telephone Line. 
Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 
No large school can afford to be without this means of 
communication between Departments. 





Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 





COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


22 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW SCRIBNER LIST 





Discourse and can be ‘ 
‘¢ EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE’ 


psychology. 
occupies 
ing to the great majority of teachers at the prese 
required text-book. 

‘‘THE FORMS OF PROSE LITERATURE”’ 
University, will be published March 24th. 


SEVERAL RECENT SUCCESSES 


The second edition of Professor J. H. HYSLOP’S:«« LOGIC AND ARGUMENT ”’ (16mo, 
has just gone to press. It was published six months ago and twenty of the leading Colleges immediately 
adopted it although the college year had already begun. 
ised to the greatest advantage by Freshmen and Sophomore classes. 
(12mo, $2.00, net) the joint 
Schwiil, of the University of Chicago, and “MODERN EUROPE” (12mo, $1.50, net) by Prof. Schwill alone, 
constitute a course in European History for higher institutions which is unequaled at 

THE OUTLINES OF ‘‘ DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHOLOGY” (12mo, $1.50, net, 
bull Ladd’s latest text-book was fortimnate in appearing.at a time when the works.of Porter, Hopkins, and 
McCosh were passing out of use, after having stood for a score of years 
Dr. Ladd’s sympathy with these writers leads him to accept the bes 
an advanced position as a physiological psychologist. 
nt time 


by J. H. Gardiner, 
It contains twenty carefully selected examples to illustrate Narra- 
tion, Description, Exposition, Argument and Criticism, 
be used in conjunction with any text-lKook in English Composition, while originally suggested as a companion 
book to Prof. Barrett Wendell’s standard.text-book in the subject. Thislast-mentioned book has the extraordinary 
distinction of increasing in sales each year since its publication and of having now reached-its twelfth edition. 


preceded by 


7% cents, net) 


It combines Logic with the art of Argumentative 


work of Professers Thatcher and 


the present time. 


Professor George Trum- 


as the classics of introspective 
t of their teachings while he 

The result is a conservative text-book appeal- 
and already 86 institutions are using it as the 
Instructor in English in Harvard 


an Introductory Analysis, and is designed to 
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The publishers will be pleased to furnish fuller information about these books-than can be given here and respectfully 
nvite correspondence 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS - 


GRIN BRON INGNIN NIN INININ IN NON GV ILINDGL GIN IN INGIN INV ILGNINS 


‘New Vork and Chicago. 
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PRANG DRAWING 


The Prang Elementary Comse in Art Instruction. 











Books which put-the most progy ideas on Elementary Art Teach- 
img into practi cal an 4 helpfal form so that they can be st cessfully 
worked out un ler ordinar} hovt conditions; books which embody al fl 
the educational and artistic adi @3, whose sibility: has come 





through the gra jual de velopment of the work in the schools—a develop-> 
ment chiefly due to the trained Drawing Supetvisors of the country. 


In a Twelve-Book Series, 


Furnishing two books'a year for Third to Eighth Grades, inclusive 


In a Six-Book Series, 


Fatnishing one book a year for Third to Bighth Grades: inclusive 
Manual! for both Series now ready 


The Prang Course in Drawing for Graded Schools. 
A-condensed course in drawing for Third to Kighth Grade3,inclusive, 
consisting of 


Six Books for Pupils and One Manual for Teachers. 

These books have be y prepared especially fo meet the needs of towns 
where the time allowed for Drawing is closeiy limited, or, where the help 
ofa Supervisor of Dra‘ ving cannot be lad, yet where there isa desire to 
put the work on the plane_of the best in its line. They condense and 
simplify the most advanced thought and practice in Drawing in Color 
Work. and present only such lessons as ¢an-be worked-ont.in brief time 
with limited materials and with professional assistance and direction. 


The Prang Course in Drawing for Ungraded Schools. 

A course which makes it possible for teachers of Ungraded Schools to 
give their pupils the same advantages in Drawing that are-to be enjoyed 
in the largest city schools, through the use of this Special Edition of the 
Prang Course condensed into 


One Drawing Book for Pupils, and One Manual for Teachers. 


These Books are oe apts pi practical, artistic, and ap to date in both 
snbjectsand methods, and are admirably adapted to U Ungraded Schools 


any community, : 
The Prang Primary Course. 
For First and Second Years, as now published, is a preparation for afl 
the New Courses above descril 


For fuller information and for prices, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Sand 6 W. 18th Street; New York City. 
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No 


374 


KABO~ 
‘CORSETS * 


CELEBRATED FOR 


STYLE, FIT, 
COMFORT. 





$q 00 


No Brass Eyelets 
KABO No. 37415 
the IDEALCORSET 
for TAILOR-MADE ¢ > 
Gowns. A perfect | 
corset, especially 
adapted for ladies 
having slender fig- 
ure and lofig waist. 
Kabo Corsets are 
made in 30 styles 
to suit any form. 
Some style Kabo 
will fit you per. 
fectly. 


PRICES 
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SOLD. BY. BEST DEALERS. 


Elegant Book of Famous Beauties and Catalogue 
’ sent free. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


Chicago......New York. 








Price 
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SCHOOL BOARD 









NUMBER. ° 
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SCHOOL; JOUR! 


“NEW -YORK:AND:CHICAGO-: 





N. E. A PROGRAM. 








pe00 A YEAR, 10 CENTS A COPY. 


VOLUME LX., No. 22. 


JUNE 2, 1900. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 











STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


Baldwin’s School Readers. Eight Books—Five Books 
Natural Geographies 


TONING ok usdcnsceisveetns, taccnkatucshonaciuedabianns $ .60 

RGR RIGOU scvcvicgy oi cps vovsiepceccssessdeaxesaetiusessoecdnaes 1,25 
Milne’s Arithmetics 

I sais 1 < -ccpousiisceeceviscsnasassersccoagpebsaamasian 30 

IG aso. veincnvstsosdacepnhan cupghsnapinsennsimeeseas 65 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

PAN Le iscsi’ GaitgvecssBaceh toesseet cic dear canssctipgrassateen 15 

I Fc ics Acree as cblestnavibcaen bousavsenshacoepaivehenees .20 
Patterson’s American Word Book...........+.ssesessesseeees 25 
Metcalf’s Grammars 

Elementary English.............:cccccsctsccesseeeeeeecees 40 

English Grammar...........ssessessccccessessenessssseees .60 
McMaster’s School History of the United States.......... 1.00 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 

Right Books, per dozen............ccsscecssecsesecenerees 75 

CRETE: > DOP. BBG ineica ss cveceincesescpinscégenviisbsegeniaens 1.50 


Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 


Overton’s Applied Physiology 


PUBL cis sivsbcan ghcts sy vavtvvaTovcne cad edvamepetaced sa cung 380 
TIVEAP TENE TRO A iss 5s vaio Goes orcein.s s dante cbayetes meenvasale .50 
APRNOO 6 coc oc csSessicuscinees oven wamntvensveurwivres .80 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School..............se000s $ .25 
This MGW IN PPL oss cavciyes scabies odcecdecdesicdespaceasaass 30 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands............c:sccsssessseneeeees 80 

Discoverers and Explorers...........c.sceeereseeeees 35 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children................s0eeeeeee 40 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories.............csssccoccsssccscccesees 45 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands............. 45 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose..............+0+ 50 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader—South America..,.... .60 
Markwick and Smith’s True Citizen.............cseessecseees .60 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses............ssccscssssseseraseessseees .60 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk).............ccsecesseeees 50 
Scott’s Kenitworth (Norris)............cssesecsesessscsecenees .50 

Tallasn GOGO). fos nss ive icecevscssustiedschectivens 50 

Quentin Durward (Norris)...........:ssceseceeeeeeees .50 
Southwick’s How to Recite.........scccscsscsescerserereesenes 1.00 





* NEW SCHOOL ’ 
OF METHODS 


FOR ALL INTERESTED IN EDUCATION. 


HINGHAM, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., 
July 16-27 Axgust 20-31 


MUSIC: INSTRUCTORS: 


F, H. RipLey, THOMAS TapPeR, W. H. NEIDLINGER, Miss 
i. E. CRANE, ‘Mrs. E.A. THOMAS, W.S. B. MATHEWS, Miss 

C. Love, H. B. Dann, Mrs. ‘JESSIE L. Gaynor, Mrs. 
Many GREGORY MuRRAY. 


ETHICS, PEDAGOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY: 
WiLLiamM DEWITT Hype, D.D., LL.D., Emit G. Hirscu 
Ph.D. 5 ie Howarp Grices, M. A., ARNOLD Tomp- 
KINS, Ph, D., W. N. Hai_mann, M. 'A. ,». T. Dutton, A.B., 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
WILL1AM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 


GEOGRAPHY : 
J. W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 


MATHEMATICS: 
M. A. BatLey, A.M. 


DRAWING: 
Miss JOSEPHINE HARTWELL, Miss FRANCES E. RANSOM. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, READING, AND DRAMATIC 
EXPRESSION: 
Mrs. Henry E. Fisx, Miss AGNEs F. O’NEIL, 


HIGHER TEXTS 


Halleck’s History of English Literature.................00. $1.25 
Lancaster’s Manual of English History (Revised)........ 1.00 
Colby’s Outlines of General History.....................005- 1.50 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid......... KcRaaeoio'tea lWaasav eset ore 75 


Smith’s Smaller History of Greece (Revised)............... 1.00 
Smaller History of Rome (Revised)................. 1,00 





Bacon’s New French Course............cscesececssescseececees 1.00 
Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein...............cccsceceseceeees 85 
Wilbrandt’s Der Meister von Palmyra (Henckels)......... 80 
Prehn’s Journalistic German...............ssccccseeccececeees 50 


Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Revised)................0..0008 1.00 
Mathews’ Songs of All Lands.................sccseseeseseeees .50 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns..................06 80 





For Sullinformation regarding these books and the NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS, send fo 


siz, AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY %%: 


: PORTLAND, ORE. a 








o E. oth St. New York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chicago, fil. 
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DON’T 


go to Europe until you have made 
a trip on the New York Central’s 
“Empire State Express’ and seen 
Niagara Falls. Both can be ac- 
complished in a day, and at the 
lowest reguiar rate charged on any 
railroad in the World, 


2 CENTS PER MILE. 


For a copy of ‘‘ The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send a i-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Ceaitral 
Station, New York. 












WILLIAMS & ROGERS 


Make a specialty of Modern Labor-Saving 


BOOKKEEPING 


and other 


Commercial Publications, 


for use in 


HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
GRADED and DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 





Among the most popular of these Works are 
the following : 
Office Routine and Bookkeeping 
New Introductive Bookkeeping 
New Complete Bookkeeping 


Practice System of Business Training 
and Bookkeeping 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping 


Business Arithmetic 
Business Law 
Descriptive Economics 


Specimen pages and complete catalogue sent to 
any teacher or school officer. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


New York Rochester, N. Y. Chicago 


Ce ee Cn ey Rene ane 
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BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR THE 


School or Office. 
Visible Writing 


ma and all up-to-date 
Conveniences. 


Filing Systems. 


have no equal. 





ASK FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOG. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUFACTURING CO., 


*“*“ANY THING FOR ANY OFFICE.’’ 


_ 325 Broadway, = - NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: Stamford, Conn. 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 





A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less -it is seated with 







<2 





No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 


The finest school buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will beconverted 
atonce. Ifyou desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairsare 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
‘would like to get acquainted. 


A postal card of inquiry, sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. Let's get acquainted. 


OF EERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - = «= Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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SE ei aa poche Wert Your Aten) 


f Books Worthy Your Attention. 





THE MOTHER TONGUE 


By GrorGce Lyman KittrepGE, Professor of English in Harvard University, and 
SaRAH LouIsE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Book I.: Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. 


12mo. Cleth, 320 pages. Lllustrated. For tntroduction, 45 cents. 
Book II.: An Elementary English Grammar. 
12mo. Cloth, 331 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 


This series of language books for common schools is unique in treatment and plan. The books 
are based upon the children’s interests and are a decided departure from the formal presentation of 
other books. They emphasize thought rather than form. The plan is cumulative and natural, and 
at the same time definite and scholarly, May we send you full information: 


( 
| NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST. 








SPEER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 

CYR’S FIFTH READER 

EDDY’S FRIENDS AND HELPERS 

LONG’S WAYS OF WOOD FOLK 

THE FINCH FIRST READER 

LANE’S ORIOLE STORIES 

FRYE’S ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
New Impression 

FRYE’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY 
(New Impression) 





MESSRS. GINN & COFPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago 








San Francisco 


CAIRNS’ INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC 
SECOND YEAR LATIN BOOK 
DAVIS’ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
WENTWORTH’S NEW SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
WENTWORTH’S GEOMETRY 
(Revised) 

WENTWORTH AND HILL’S PHYSICS 
MYERS’ ROME: ITS RISE AND FALL 

(Nearly Ready) 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 
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the Fanos ([OLUMBIA. 


America’s Favorite 


School Desk 


Used by all the principal schools in the land— 
endorsed by all the leading educators and boards 
of education. Made of selected oak and the best 
quality of iron obtainable. Simpie in construc- 
tion, designed to please, made for comfort and 
durability. -The Columbia is the most advanced 
and perfect school desk before the public. We 
will be glad to send full descriptive printed matter 
on application. If you contemplate the purchase 


of school furniture and desire complete satisfaction 


Buy the Columbia 


MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 
Office: 109 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





Outline for Primary 
and Kindergarten Classes 


In the Study of Nature and Related 
Subjects. Arranged by Months. 


By E. MAUD CANNELL and MARGARET E. WISE 


a 


HE Outlines are arranged first by Months, then 
by Weeks. The topic for cach week being 
given with full outline for its presentation ; the 

Songs, Games and Stories that accompany it, the 
Gifts, the Modeling, Cutting, Pasting, etc. The 
corrclation of the kindergarten work with the study 
of nature is very interesting and will produce beau- 
tiful results. The book contains about 300 pages, 
and is nicely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents, net, 


@~ 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


61 East oth Street, - ° - NEW YORK. 
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A NUMBER RECENT SUCCESSES | 


ITHIN a year the “SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING” has been increased greatly 
| in value and importance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books : 
Ernest Seton Thompson’s “LOBO, RAG, AND VIXEN,” with pictures of the animals. 
Nearly every one who followed the popular books of last year knows “WILD ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN.” It is said to be the best collection of animal stories ever written, This little school 
reading book contains the four best of these stories, Fifteen thousand copies have already been 
printed. A second is the “CABLE STORY BOOK™” (12mo, 60c., ne/), selected from the writings of 
George W. Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Cable. Mr. Cable is one of the contempo- 
rary American authors whose genuine popularity has often been remarked. But now, for the first 
time, the best of his stories have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. Miss 
Burt, herself, has prepared the third book to be mentioned in the series—‘ ODYSSEUS, THE HERO 
OF ITHACA” (12mo, 60c., me/), translated from a third reader now in use in the school of Athens. 
It not only is a classic, but it abounds with the interest and fascination attaching to this wonderful 
hero. Attractive illustrations. The fourth edition of Gordy’s “HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES” (12mo, $1.00, zef), contains a chapter on the Spanish-American War. It is fully andrichly 
illustrated ; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching of history, together with a great variety 
of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 
It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should 


write them for fuller information about these books. 




















‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : : New York’ and Chicago. 











MODERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Require Modern Educational Apparatus 


SUCH AS UP-TO-DATE 


Maps, Globes, Charts, 


and the thousand and one essentials that go to make 
up the modern schooi-room. 


WE LEAD THE WORLD 


in this line of goods. Have practical advanced educators in 
charge of this department of our business. ~We absolutely 
control the manufacture aud sale of many of the school-room’s 
greatest conveniences and helps. In dealing with us you are 
dealing with “first hands,” without any intermediary profits. 

We publish a handsome 94-page catalogue describing the 
latest improved timely school-room requisites. Do you want 
a copy of this book? If so send us your name, and catalogue 
‘will be sent by return mail without charge to you. 

It is a handsome, interesting book worthy of your attention. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Eastern Office: 111 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Western Office; 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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The best schoolbooKks in 
the world are published 
in America. The best in 


America are published 
by the 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


O other publishers issue such a variety of texts 
for every grade of school and for every demand 
of every grade. No other publishers issue 
their books at prices so uniformly reasonable. 


Uh 
UE J 


‘ 


O text-booKs are more in accordance with the 
best educational methods and none are more 
up to date in every respect. No text-books are so 
workmanlike and none show the same artistic 
finish in printing, binding, and illustration. 


JVERY superintendent and every teacher can 

| find in the Company’s list the books exactly 
suited to his particular views and his particu. 
lar needs. 


ERSONAL visits and correspondence receive 
prompt, intelligent, and courteous attention. 
Much interesting and helpful information for 
teachers is given in the descriptive circulars 
of the various booKks—mailed on request. 


AMERICAN Book ComPANY 


NEW YORK : CINCINNATI : CHICAGO 
BOSTON : ATLANTA : PORTLAND, ORE, 
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FOR COMMON SCHOOLS | 





FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS | 








Baldwin’s School Readers 
Eight Books for Graded Sc ools 
Five Books for U 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 


ngraded Schools 












gh SR ee ey ee eee he Ae 
cy ip | PARSER ae oe eee ae ee 20 
Patterson’s American Word Book .25 
Natural Geographies 
Elementary...........sesccse sees. S00 
Jc’ ree seubeeen 1.25 
McMaster’s U. 8. School History 1.00 
Barnes’ Primary History of the 
URIGST DSURUOR. socscesescsesesse0s. 60 
srief History of the U. S....... 1.00 
Metcalf's Grammars 
Klementary English............... .40 
English ec) er 60 
Lyte’s Language Series 
Benaiies Le eae Oo 
Elements of Grammar and Com- 
PORAON sscnssacsssanenessenceecss 50 
Advanced Grammar and Com- 
SMUBNUAT ML ohe oor ch utchurseecrsbers 15 
Milne’s Arithmetics 
SUE Spey ceenc ds cca 0 
PNM re sey ress en te ttLcucrsbaws 05 
Milne’s Grammar School Algebra .50 
White’s First Book of Ari thmetic 30) 
New Elementary Ari 50 
New ( ‘omplete Arithmetic. Swasen 65 
Barnes’s National Vertical Pen- 
manship, Eight Books.per dozen 75 
RATA ST BOG. s55csnencsssstensen 1.50 
Spencerian Penmanshiy 
Vertical Edition,C ommon School 
Course, Nos. 1 to 7, perdoz., .96 
Slant Edition, Common School 
Course, Nos. 1 to 6, perdoz., .96 
Overton’s Applied Physiology 
PRTMED issu cpensincsusesccexwapesses 30) 
Intermediate . ox 20 
OCs, ee 80 


Natural Course in Music 


Full Course, Seven Books and Charts 


Short Course, Two Books 


AND 85 VOLUMES 
OF 


SUPPLEMEN 


TARY READING. 





NEW BOOKS 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days 


A CPNODL socucasscssuscicccod $ .25 
The Baldwin Primer.......... 30 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands .30 


or 
ow 


Discoverers and Explorers 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories. .45 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the 

Hawaiian Islands...... e's) 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses... .60 
Markwick ani Smith’s True 

LUMI weicraesaekiorccseesbses 
Carpenter’s Geographic al 

Reader—South America .60 
Powell and Connolly’s Ra- 

tional Grammar of the 


.60 


English Language...... ww 200 
Scott’s Talisman......... ne 20 
Quentin Durward......... 50 
Thwaites’ Stories of the 
Badger State....<.......00. .60 
Halleck’s History of English 
LAGRPAUIEO S opscivessconesve 1.25 


r~ 


Gleason’s A Term of Ovid... .75 
Prehn’s Journalistic German .50 





| Steele’s Popular Astronomy 1.00 
i Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 1.00 
Mathews’ Songs of AllLands  .50) 


aby 


Nearly Ready 


Hornt »rook’s 
Arithmetic 


ere i : 
Grammar school 


Mil 


Milne’s Academic Algebra 


Harvey’s New English Grammar 
for Schools 

Hewes’s Anatomy, 
and Hygiene 


Physiol ZY, 


Macy’s General Physiology 
for High Schools 
Rowland and Ames’s Elements of 
Physics 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in General 
Physics 
Newcomb’s 
omy 
Kuhn’sElements of Spoken French 
Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 


Elements of Astron- 











Bacon’s New French Course.......$1. 
Francois’s Introductory French 
Prose Composition..........0s0.- 
Rogers’ French Sight Reading.... 
Syms’s First Year in French...... 
Second Year in French......... 
Third Year in French.......... 
Keller’s First Year in German.... 
Second Year in German........ 
Coy’s Latin Lessons............00+ . 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Gram. 
Lane and Morgan’s School Latin 
GPAMMAT osc issccssevee see saewabiid 
Mather and Wheeler's Latin 


Penge WTI, incsisedsssbewecses 
Smiley and Storke’s Peginner’s 
Latin Book................ siaeenes 
Harper and Tolman’s Cesar...... 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil........ 
Harper and Gallup’s Cicero....... 
Lewis's Elemen. Latin Dictionary 
Forman’s First Greek Book........ 
Hadley and Allen’s Greek Gram- 
PUAN sc 5 sch saisisa seaic'snSeevehassananns 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composi- 
UlON . cccccrvcccccccsccccce vevccccccoes 


and Wall ac 


g Iliad. 3 Books 


eo 2s Xenophon’s 





I on sean er gs Cyropedia 
k-English 


1} and Scott s Gree 
Abridged 

Ex. in English 
s of Rhetoric.. 


Lidd 
Lexicon. 





Bue h iler’s Practical 
Hill’s Foundations 






Colby’s Uutlines of General Histo ry 
Smith's History of Greece. Revised 
History of Rome. Revised... 
Lancaster’s Manual of English 
History. Revised..... ideeebasbwes 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra...... 
Milne’s High School Algebra...... 
Miine’s Plane and Solid Geometry 






Phillips ‘and Strong’ 8 Elements of 
Trig GONOMCCTY «0.00 seeesereeeenees 
Cooley’s Manual of Physics.. 
Storer and Lindsay's Element tary 
Manual of Chemistry............ 
Burne t's School Zoslogy ‘ 
Gray's How Plants Grow, with a a 
PODUIAT P1OTA ss. scessa0ee00s scsi 
School and Field Book of Botany 








1.00 
1.20 
1.00 
je 25 


1.00 
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1.20 
1:25 
1.30 
2.00 
1.20 


1.50 


1.32 
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Todd’s New Astronomy...... seeasisu Mice 20 





Hingham, Mass. 
July 16-27 


Chicago, Ill. 
August 20-31 








New ScHOooL oF METHODS 


1900 


FOR ALL INTERESTED IN EDUCATION 


Instruction give 
in all 
important 
departments. 


Send for ‘circular. 


n 








For full information regarding these books and the NEw SCHOOL OF METHODS, send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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% 
25 per cent. commission on M b 
Good $20 orders—all freights paid ade y 
—and special Presents or 


Incomes [&*."275°| Teachers 


sale. tt tt ot ot tt ot ot 








BY GETTING ORDERS FOR OUR CELEBRATED 











Teas, Coffees, 





Extracts, pices, and Baking Powder. 


We allow you 25 per cent, Commission on $20 orders, special 
presents or checks for your customers—and pay all freights. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


CENTS PEB Pound 


Oolong, Black 35, 40, 50, 60; best $ .65 | 
Mixed, Black and Green 35, 40, 50, 60; best .65 
Japan, Uncolored 10, 50, 60, 70, 80; best  .90 
English Breakfast, Black 
35, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; best .90 
Young Hyson, Green 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; best .90 
Imperial, Green 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; best 90 
Gunpowder, Green 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; best 1.00 
Sun-Sun-Chop Tea, Black, with Green Tea 
Flavor, put up in 1-lb. tin cans 70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea, Black, with Green Tea 
Flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, Black, with Green Tea Flavor 60 
Basket-Fir’d Japan, Black 
10, 59, 60, 70, 80; best .90 
Sun-Dried Japan 50, 60, 70, 80; best .90 
Formosa Oolong, Fancy Chop 50, 70, 80; best 1.00 
Assams 50, 70; best  .80 
Orange Pekoes 70; best .80 
Finest Brand of Ceylon-India Teas 
50, 70, 80; best 1.00 
CENTS 
Vanilla 10 and 25 per bottle 
Lemon 10 and 25 per bottle 


PRICE LIST OF COFFEES, SPICES, 
EXTRACTS, AND BAKING POWDER 


CenrTs PKR Potnp 


| Roasted Coffees 14, 16, 18, 20, 25, 28, 30, 35 
| Roasted Java 80, 35 
| 
| nF 
| Roasted Mochas 30 
| Roasted Pea Berry Mocha 35 
| 
| Roasted Pea Berry 32, 35 
| Roasted Rio, Lauguayra, Maracaibo and Java 
14, 16, 18, 20, 25, 28, 30, 35 
| 
| Ground Coffees 15, 18, 20, 25, 30; best 35 
| CE STER CAN 
| The Great American Baking Powder, in 1-Ilb 
| Tin Cans 45 
| The Great American Pepper 10, 15, 40 
| The Great American Mustard 10, 15, 40 
| 
| The Great American Cinnamor 12, 17, 50 
| 
| nny ‘ . ‘ , ro 
| The Great American Ginger 10, 15, 40 
| 
| The Great American Baking Powder, in 4-lb. 
Tin Cans 25 
| 
lon ‘ . . ‘ orn 
| The Great American Cloves 10, 15, 40 
| The Great American Allspice 10, 15, 40 
Nutmegs, Finest Imported (105 to 110 Nut- 
| megs tothe pound) 70c., 80c., and $1.00 per Ib. 
Crents 
; Corn Starch per pound 10 
| Laundry Starch IXL. per package 9 
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IF YOU WANT GOOD GOODS GIVE US A TRIAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. P. 0. BOX 289, 
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You know all about it. You are a perfect 
slave to your work. It’s rush through the 
day and worry through the night. 
There’s no time to eat and no time 

to sleep. Already you have nervous 
dyspepsia, nervous sick headache, 

and neuralgia. Your food distresses - 

you. You suffer from terrible depression. 
The outlook is dark and forbidding. You 


feel sure there is but one termination to this— 


That's 
Nervous Prostration 


And nervous prostration is something you don’t want, that’s 
certain. Then don’t have it. A perfect Sarsaparilla prevents 
this distressing and dangerous disease, and it cures it, also. 
It keeps you up when especially pressed with work. It cures 
dyspepsia, and it builds up exhausted nerve tissue. But it 
must be a perfect Sarsaparilla to do this. 


That’s AYERS 


“The only Sarsaparilla made under the personal supervision of three gradvates: a 
graduate in pharmacy, a gradvate in chemistry, and a gradvale in medicine.” 


$1.00 a bottle. All Druggiats. 


“J first used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in the fall of 1848. I came out of the Mexican War run down in health and badly 
used up. It did me so much good then that I have aiways taken it every spring as.a blood-purifying medicine. I at- 
tribute my robust health at 78 to the use of your Sarsaparilla every spring.”—-S. T. JONES, Witchita, Kans., March 
29, 1900. 


The Sarsaparilla cannot do its best work, neither can you enjoy good health if there is constipation, 
One or two of Ayer’s Pills each night will act on the liver just enough to cause one good, free move- 


ment of the bowels the day following. Keep this right up until your liver acts.as it should and, your 


constipation 18 cured, 25 cents a box. All Druggists. { 




















